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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT 

Nontraditional Students 

Volume 3 



TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1985 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Williams, Hayes, Per- 
kins, Bruce, Dymally, Penny, Gunderson, McKernan, Henry, and 
Goodling. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Kristin Gilbert, 
clerk; and Rich DiEugenio, Republican senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Ford. I am pleased to call to order this hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education. We are continuing our 
hearings on the reauthorization of the programs contained in the 
Higher Education Act. 

Today's hearing is the first of two hearings on nontraditional stu- 
dents. This committee has long been concerned with the effective- 
ness of the programs contained in the Higher Education Act, par- 
ticularly the student aid programs, in serving the needs of nontra- 
ditional students. A report from tl*is committee during a previous 
reauthorization said the following: 

There has begun to emerge a constantly clearer recognition that when the law 
and the policies it undergirds talk about "the student there is an inarticulated 
major premise that the student is a young person, between the ages of 18 and 22, 
just out of secondary school, not yet having made a choice of a career, or at least, 
having just begun to prepare for that career, and that he is prepared to spend four 
(or even more) years in the full-time pursuit of skills and knowledge and an educa- 
tional credential which will enable him to make a good living, and to know a good 
life. 

None of the above * * * are as true as they once were. 

The "typical student" is no longer young, no longer full time, no longer just out of 
high school, no longer a stranger to the world of work, no longer necessarily seeking 
either a set of skills or an eduational credential. And, to be certain, he is no longer 
overwhelmingly "he/ 1 

That quote was from the report written nearly 10 years ago to 
accompany the Education Amendments of 1976. The trends which 
the committee noted then have continued, and the nontraditional 
student is already the new majority in higher education at many 

(1) 
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institutions and is rapidly growing in numbers at all institutions. I 
look forward to our two hearings this week exploring recommenda- 
tions to make the student aid programs work better for these stu- 
dents. 

Before yielding to the other members of the subcommittee for 
any observations they wish to make, I want to point out, as I have 
in each of these hearings, that we scheduled 33 hearings by subject 
matter for reauthorization and have been working our way 
through them. In many areas we have more people who would like 
to appear on the panels than we have time to accommodate on the 
program. That does not mean that we don't want to hear from 
them; and I solicit from everyone who is here, whether you are on 
a panel or not, your suggestions with respect to the present provi- 
sions of the law or any of the suggestions you hear from the panels. 
If they are submitted to us, they will be included contemporaneous- 
ly in the record with the testimony of the panels appearing before 
us. ^ 

Our colleague, Sala Burton, wanted to be here to r^t^uce the 
first panel, and we had looked forward to that. But Sa&t hzx been 
called, as a member of the Rules Committee, to an &i£ergency 
meeting of the Rules Committee this morning and can't be feere. So 
she has submitted a statement that she would like inserted at this 
point in the record; and, if there is no objection, it will be so or- 
dered. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Sala Burton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Sala Burton, a Representative in Congress From 

the State of California 

Good Morning. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I would like to 
thank you for convening this important hearing which will highlight the needs of 
the non-traditional student in higher education. 

Mr. Chairman, no one realizes more fully than yourself how vital the link is be- 
tween higher education, access to it, and self-sufficiency. I appreciate having the op- 
portunity to testify in favor of legislation I have introduced, H.R. 2111, which will 
amend the Higher Education Act to increase accessibility for lower-income, non-tra- 
ditional students. 

Let me begin by emphatically stating that the quality and level of child care re- 
sources available to children and their families in this nation is deplorable and is 
deteriorating. Our government's "pro-family" posture is completely at odds with the 
reality of poor ana declining quality of child care alternatives. Decent and afford- 
able child care is increasingly becoming a preserve of the wealthy. 

The best example of this is the Title XX funding cutbacks. Between 1981 and 
1983, as a result of the program cuts in the Title XX Social Services Block Grant, 32 
States reduced the availability of child care services to women participating in edu- 
cational and training programs. Without better child care assistance, either from 
the Federal or State government, we are faced, with an inevitable increase in de- 
pendency among low-income women. 

Child care has become an even more pressing issue for mothers enrolled in col- 
lege. Over the past decade, demographic and economic changes have raised the aver- 
age age of college students. According to a survey recently conducted by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women (AAUW), over half of the 12.4 million post- 
secondary students in the United States are women. Of these women, over half are 
older than the "traditional" 18 to 22 year-old students. By some estimates two-thirds 
of these women have children at home. For the women in this age group, child care 
is essential to the completion of their education and their subsequent employment. 

For lower-income women, the problems associated with finding adequate child 
care can pose an almost insurmountable obstacle in their pursuit of post-secondary 
education. In 1982, the average single mother with children earned only about 
$9,000. To obtain child care in her community she would have to pay nearly $3,000 
or one-third of her income. 
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H.R. 2111 would exprrd the amount of affordable child care which is available to 
college students by amending the Higher Education Act to authorize $15 million for 
support grants to institutions of higher education to provide direct child care sup- 
port for low-income students through vouchers, contracting with community child 
care programs, or providing services at campus-based child care programs. 

In addition, the bill authorizes $10 million to provide support, in the form of a 
stipend, to students studying child care by arranging part-time employment in child 
care programs. Our intention is to provide practical work-experience for an im- 
proved pool of child care personnel. The benefits of this legislation would be wholly 
targeted to low-income, first generation college students. 

Mr Chairman, as you may know, California is one of only two states which au- 
thorizes funding lor mothers enrolled in colleges. California s program, which pro- 
vides approximately $9.5 million, supports campus-based child care programs at 19 
state colleges, at 78% of the state's 106 community colleges, and on 20 University of 
California campuses. . 

Despite this rather remarkable attempt to enhance the education opportunities 
available to student parents, there remains substantial unmet need. A recent study 
of programs conducted in the California Community College system reveals the fol- 
lowing statistics and trends: ■ 

Seventy percent of the colleges have as their primary focus the provision of child 
care services, either through centers primarily intended to enable student Paints 
to attend college (i.e. child care centers), or through renters established for the dual 
purpose of providing instruction to students of chttd development and services to 
children of student parents (i.e. combination centers). 

Eight percent of the colleges provide only incidental child care through the oper- 
ation of laboratory centers. Because the primary focus is professional instruction 
and training, these centers typically offer limited hours of operation and program 
eligibility is not dependent upon student income. As such, these programs are not 
regarded by the states as a viable child care alternative for student parents, and are 
not eligible for state funds. : 
The remaining 22 percent of the colleges have no campus centers, nor any related 
services, available. Q 

The vast majority of the existing centers are frequently filled to capacity: ou per- 
cent of the centers report they are never able to accommodate all parents request- 
ing services, regardless of the duration of the waiting period; only 11% are able to 
accommodate all applicants after waiting up to one year. Thus the number of open- 
ings available for children within a reasonable period of time falls far short of that 
required by parents, particularly if they are students pursuing a two-year education- 
al program. (The average waiting period is one semester, with a range up to 2% 

^ftte estimated that 6,500 children, most of whom are between the ages of three 
and five years old, are currently being served by campus centers. A large proportion 
of these children are from low-income, single-parent families headed by minority 
women. A critical gap exists between need and availability of services for certain 
groups of children including infants, toddlers, and children in need of extended day 
and evening care. , . . 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that H.R. 2111. will promote in a very practical way, a 
number of child care goals. It will provide for direct child care support, which is 
crucial for low-income students and will eventually increase the pool of well-trained 
child care personnel. It will enrich the quality of life for student parents and their 
children and make possible the rewards of post-secondary education. 

This legislation is included in the Women's Economic Equity Act of 1985 and is 
contained in the Child Care Opportunities for Families Act, which is the legislative 
package being sponsored by the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. 

Once again, I would like to thank the Subcommittee for considering the needs of 
the non-traditional student in the reauthorization process. I look forward to the tes- 
timony of the excellent witnesses who will testify today. 

[The bill H.R. 2111 follows:] 
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To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to improve the access to higher 
education of low-income parents in need of child care services and for other 
purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 18, 1985 

Mrs. Burton of California introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to improve the 
access to higher education of low-income parents in need of 
child care services and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amend- 

4 ed by inserting after part C the following new part: 

5 "Part D — School-Based Child Caee Programs 

6 "general purposes 

7 "Sec. 451. It is the purpose of this part to expand the 

8 availability of child care services for college students, particu- 
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2 

1 larly low-income college students, to expand their access to 

2 institutions of higher education. 

3 "authorisation of appeopeiations 

4 "Sec. 452. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated 

5 to carry out the purposes of section 453, $10,000,000 for 

6 fiscal year 1986 and such sums as may be necessary for the 

7 fiscal years 1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990. 

8 "(b) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry 

9 out the purposes of section 454, $15,000,000 for the fiscal 

10 year 1986 and such sums as may be necessary for the fiscal 

11 years 1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990. 

12 "child cabe peesonnel woek-expeeience peogeam 

13 "Sec. 453. (a) Funds appropriated pursuant to section 

14 452(a) shall be used by the Secretary to make grants to insti- 

15 tutions of higher education to operate programs which pro- 

16 vide practical experience to students studying child care by 

17 arranging part-time employment in child care programs. 

18 "(b) Any institution wishing to receive a grant under 

19 this section shall submit an application to the Secretary. 

20 Such application shall include — 

21 "(1) information on the number of students at- 

22 tending the institution who receive student aid; 

23 "(2) a description of the child care programs 

24 which have agreed to employ the students; 

25 "(3) assurances by the applicant to the Secretary 

26 that— 

u 
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1 "(A) the program will not result in the dis- 

2 placement of employed workers but will expand 

3 the child care services available; 

4 "(B) the institution will not discriminate on 

5 the basis of race, religion, sex or national origin in 

6 the selection of students to participate in the pro- 

7 gram; 

8 "(C) the institution will use the funds from 

9 the grant to provide a stipend to students partici- 

10 pa ting in the program; and 

11 "(D) the program will not pay a stipend that 

12 is less than the current Federal minimum wage as 

13 mandated by section 6(a) of the Fair Labor Stand- 

14 ards Act of 1938; and 

15 "(4) such information (and meet such conditions) 

16 as may be required by the Secretary. 

17 "(c) In making the grants under this section, the Secre- 

18 tary shall give a preference to any applicant which — 

19 "(1) serves large numbers of students receiving 

20 student assistance under this title; and 

21 "(2) participates in the special child care services 

22 program pursuant to section 454. 

23 "special child care services foe disadvantaged 

24 college students 

25 "Sec. 454. (a) Funds appropriated pursuant to section 

26 452(b) shall be used by the Secretary to make grants to insti- 
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1 tutions of higher education to provide special child care serv- 

2 ices to disadvantaged students. 



3 "(b) Any institution wishing to receive a grant under 

4 this section shall submit an application to the Secretary. 

5 Such application shall include — 

6 "(1) a description of the program to be estab- 

7 lished; 

8 "(2) assurances by the applicant to the Secretary 

9 that— 

10 "(A) not less than two-thirds of the partici- 

11 pants in the program are low-income individuals 

12 who are first generation college students; 

13 "(B) the remaining participants in the pro- 

14 gram are either low-income individuals or first 

15 generation college students; 

16 "(C) the participants require the services to 

17 pursue a successful program of education beyond 

18 high school; 

19 "(D) the participants are enrolled at the in- 

20 stitution which is the recipient of the grant; 

21 "(E) all participants will receive sufficient fi- 

22 nancial assistance to meet that student's full fi- 

23 nancial need for child care services; and 

24 "(F) the institution will meet such full finan- 

25 cial need of participants by providing child care 
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through vouchers, contracted services, or direct 
provision of services; and 

"(3) such information (and meet such conditions) 
: Day be required by the Secretary. 

"definitions 
"Sec. 455, For the purposes of this part — 

"(1) the term 'first generation college student' 
means a person neither of whose parents completed a 
baccalaureate degree; and 

"(2) the term 'low-income individual' means an 
individual from a family whose taxable income for the 
preceding year did not exceed 150 percent of an 
amount equal to the poverty level determined by using 
criteria of poverty established by the Bureau of the 
Census.". 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Goodling. . 

Mr. Goodung. I have e;> comments at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to express my 
pleasure at your willingness to have these 2 days of hearings on 
the needs of the nontraditional student. 

On this threshold of the 21st century our education system must 
continue to prepare to meet the coming challenges. Two important 
changes which we can identify now will be the increased demand 
for technological literacy and the continuation of certain demo- 
graphic trends which have increased the pool of what we refer to 
as the nontraditional student. I am looking around for a better eu- 
phemism, but for now that will have to do. 

The most important element to me, by the way, in that fairly 
large group of people called the nontraditional student is women. 
There is no reason in this country that women should continue to 
be considered as the nontraditional student; but, unfortunately, 
there are laws that created that intolerable situation. 

We are already seeing dramatic shifts and dislocations in our 
economy. Estimates are that the average worker in this country 
will change careers four times during his or her lifetime. Thus, we 
are likely to see increasing numbers of these workers returning to 
school to pick up the training and education they will need for in- 
creasingly complex job tasks. These people will often have been 
laid off from their jobs, if the people who predict the coming demo- 
graphic trends are correct. These laid off workers will therefore be 
returning to school with limited personal resources. 

We will also see a continuation of the dramatic increase in the 
number of women working outside the home. Many of these dis- 
placed homemakers are single heads of households who will need 
to return to school to improve their family's economic situation. 

The scant data that we have show that women more than men 
now quit school for financial reasons, and that female nontradition- 
al students are particularly dependent on outside financial help to 
go to school. The adjustments that our higher education system is 
making to accommodate adult learners include curriculum 
changes, schedule modifications, information and counseling out- 
reach, and modification in the kinds of financial aid available. 

As we look at the needs of this new student body, we will be con- 
sidering changes throughout the Higher Education Act. However, 
because of the importance of Federal financial aid policies in 
making higher education realistically accessible to all students, the 
testimony we hear today will address a very important issue. 

First, the hearing today will help us get a grasp on the actual 
level of demand we can expect in the next few years. Many of these 
new students must attend part time. So a critical question with 
which we will be concerned is how to broaden the access of part- 
time students to financial aid while still protecting the neediest 
student. Nontraditional students often have different financial re- 
sponsibilities than the traditional young, single students. We will 
want to consider what needs nontraditional students have, for ex- 
ample, for child care. Finally, we will want to consider how to 
reach nontraditional adult learners with information about the 
Federal assistance available to them. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to encourage you to continue to 
consider reasonable changes to benefit the nontraditional student?, 
that will be a greater and greater part of America's student body 
for the remainder of this century and on into the next. 

Mr. Ford. Thank ycu. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. No specific comments, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. In recognition of what you said, Mr. Chairman, in 
your opening remarks I want to thank you for it. I will forego any 
opening remarks in the interest of hearing the witnesses. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Dymally 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to bring to your at- 
tention the fact that in the file there is a piece of legislation au- 
thored by me, but that is not the one which I intend to address 
today. I intend to address H.R. 2557, which has to do with this sub- 
ject matter. H.R. 2671, in the file, has to do with something else 
not related to today's testimony which I plan to give. 

I have asked the staff to see if they can locate copies of H.R. 2557 
for the members. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. The first panel will be Helen Blank, direc- 
tor of child care, the Children's Defense Fund; linda Tarr-Whelan, 
director of governmental relations, National Education Association; 
Dr. Harriett Alger, dean of early childhood education, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Cobleskill; and Kristin Stelck, public policy 
associate, American Association of University Women. 

Without objection, the prepared testimony and exhibits present- 
ed to the committee by each of the witnesses on the panel will be 
inserted in full in the record immediately preceding the comments 
that they make this morning. 

I would ask each of you to comment in order on your testimony 
and add to it, highlight it or edit it in any way you find most ap- 
propriate. 

We will begin first with Helen It. 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR, CHILD CARE, 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

Ms. Blank. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify before this subcommittee on the need for child care for moth- 
ers enrolled in institutions of higher learning. We have spoken to 
this committee many, many times about the importance of child 
care to low-income mothers* and feel it is particularly critical to 
talk about the role child care can play in helping mothers attain 
the education necessary to become self-sufficient. 

H.R. 2111 addresses two important child care issues: the lack of 
child care support for mothers enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning, and the increasing difficulty in retaining and finding 
staff in child care programs. Obviously child care has become a 
more salient issue for college students over the last decade. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1982 there was an 83-percent increase in the 
number of women enrolled in college. We are seeing an increase, 
and my testimony speaks to the number of older women. We are 
seeing a large increase in the number of women and older students 
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in community colleges, and many of these students are low-income 
minority women. 

Child care is a vital topic for women enrolled in higher education 
institutions, as well as those who cannot enroll because there is not 
child care support. H.R. 2111 provides a supplement to the current 
system of recognizing child care costs when determining levels of 
financial assistance. It would allow for funds for direct child care 
support, and we believe this is a very important supplement. 

When we look at child care, we usually look at only one issue. 
We have to recognize that child care is important (or two reasons. 
Child care is absolutely critical to help mothers b ecome self-suffi- 
cient. It is also critical to help children become li^ore productive 
adults. We usually look at child care in a vacuum; we consider one 
goal or another. When policymakers talk about new child care op- 
tions for mothers in school, they don't look at programs like Head 
Start and the principles that we have learned in child development 
from the Head Start program and use the Head Start program 
when designing programs for mothers seeking training or higher 
education. And what we end up with is custodial child care pro- 
grams. . . 

Why do we need child care? We know that women cannct partici- 
pate in education programs without child care. Study after study, a 
recent Census Bureau survey found that 45 percent of single moth- 
ers and 36 percent of low-income women said they would work if 
child care were available. In 1979, the California Postsecondarv 
Education Commission cited lack of adequate low cost child devel- 
opment programs as the primary factor in the underrepresentation 
of ethnic minority, low-income women students in higher educa- 
tion. A mother in Massachusetts talks eloquently about the impor- 
tance of child care, as a way of moving her off of welfare: 

Things are very difficult for me financially right now, but I am glad I have not 
lost my day care totally as though I might at one point last year. I need day care so 
I can work and attend school. The incentive is not there to work. I felt trapped in 
the welfare system. Day care has given me the freedom to get an education so that I 
can get employment and some day get totally out of the welfare system. 

We know that we need child care to move mothers into school, 
but we also know that child care can make a brighter future for 
children if it is good child care. This committee, this Congress has 
supported Head Start for the last 20 years. Programs such as Head 
Start have demonstrated that a high quality preschool experience 
can make a difference in the futures of children. We have seen 
that an investment in Head Start programs can benefit society, 
and the costs can outweigh the benefits by 7 to 1— the benefits can 
outweight the costs by 7 to 1. 

Seeing the difference Head Start has made in the lives of chil- 
dren and families, we should be looking at what kind of quality 
programs we can design for mothers in school. Often when these 
programs are designed they are shortsighted. Funds are not suffi- 
cient to enable the children of the same mothers, the same low- 
income mothers who are eligible for Head Start, to attend quality 
child care programs. It is ironic. Head Start eligibility levels are 
poverty level. The children we are talking about whose mothers we 
would like to see have the benefits of college are the same children. 
We should take these two goals and look at them simultaneously. 
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We believe at the Children's Defense Fund that mothers in order 
to afford these quality, or at least supportive, child care pro- 
grams — it may not be Head Start, but at least a supportive child 
care program — must have direct assistance as opposed to simply al- 
lowing child care costs to be considered when determining financial 
assistance. Why? Freshman women are twice as likely as freshman 
men to be self-supporting. In 1979, in California nearly half of all 
families receiving subsidized child care services in campus pro- 
grams were headed by single women. Many of these single parents 
are struggling to improve opportunities for themselves and their 
children. They are very likely to be poor. 

First of all, by 1990, one in four children will live in a single- 
parent household. If these mothers are to consider attending insti- 
tutions of higher education, they must have help in meeting their 
child care cost. Half of all black children now live with their moth- 
ers only. In 1983, 55 percent of the children in single-headed fami- 
lies were poor. The average single mother with children earned less 
than $9,000 in 1982. If she wants to put her child in a child care 
center with a developmental program, she would have to pay ap- 
proximately $3,000 a year. That is about 30 percent of her income. 
Child care experts say that parents can afford at most 10 percent 
of their income for child care expenses. 

The characteristics of the student body of City College of New 
York present a picture that may be representative of other urban 
institutions. Fifty-eight percent of the students are female. Thirty 
percent of black and 36 percent of Hispanic female students are 
single heads of household. Fifty percent of the student body have 
incomes under $12,000. The total enrollment in the university 
system is 184,000 students. How much child care support do they 
provide? They provide support to 1,000 students. 

We are concerned about where children are, whether their moth- 
ers are working, whether their mothers are in school or in train- 
ing, because we see a two-tier system of child care in this country. 
In 1982, 53 percent of 3- to 4-year-olds with mothers of higher in- 
comes were in preschool programs, but only 29 percent of children 
of low-income families were in these programs. Federal budget cuts 
have fueled this two-tier system. 

What about title XX? Will it help mothers in school? The title 
XX Social Services Block Grant was cut 21 percent — I feel like a 
broken record. We have said this to this committee for the last 3 or 
4 years— in 1981. As a result, in 1983, 34 States were providing 
fewer children with child care services than in 1981. We back in 
1984, because child care is such a vital topic now, to see if States 
had picked up. In 1984, half the States were still providing fewer 
children with child care services than in 1981. 

Child care for mothers seeking an education and mothers in 
training program was particularly effective, and I think that is 
very important as we look at the amendments that Mrs. Burton 
has proposed to the Higher Education Act. Between 1981 and 1984, 
21 States have made it more difficult for low-income mothers in 
school or training to be eligible for title XX funded child care. Only 
19 States claim that make assistance available to mothers in 
school. In fact, I was just reading our 1985 studies, and Utah has 
cut that assistance off. But in many of these States counties still 
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refuse to provide assistance for mothers in school. They are usually 
the last group on a priority list. . , 

Colorado used to provide help to students enrolled m 4-year cd- 
leees Their current policies are a mirror of States' attitudes 
toward helping mothers in school. They punish low-income ^women 
seeking education by allowing smgle low-mCome parents enrolled 
in school or training programs up to 1 year of chdd care support 
Parents in college can only receive help if the parent is into ; or 
her laS year or has a job awaiting them upon graduation. That is 
more generous than other States. r. m A*A nh\\d carp 

Nevada and Kansas no longer offer title XX funded child care 
even to paints in training programs. Washington State says you 
must be in high school to get help. Other States have similar poli- 

C1 We see, as the examples in my testimony show, mothers turning 
down slots in school because they simply cannot find chdd care. 
When available shortsighted poUcies such as Missouri s, may only 
allow for child care support during classroom hours, failing to _ take 
toto acSunTtime for studying and transportation. Onlj r two ^States, 
California and New York, authorize specific : State funds fox ^ moth- 
ers enrolled in college. Every group in the California ^stem, 
whether it is State universities, community colleges, reporte a 
severe gap between need and demand. Our testimony talks more 

^T^SStottB* that Caltfornia spends $9 ^on for 
mothers on campus-based child care facilities, the California Com- 
munity and Junior College Association Commission on Women con- 
ducted hearings to determine the needs of present and Potential 
women students. Child care was the most frequently mentioned, 
the most critical and the most unmet need during this t«tmwny. 
Other schools with a campus-based child care program report long 

W WifuK'tates fill the gap? New Mexico in its title XX : program 
is serving 3,700 children. It estimates that more than 50,000 chil- 
dren need child care. Louisiana has a waiting list of 4 000 children 
for its title XX funded child care services. In Massachusetts, their 
resource and referral programs did a child care study and they 
found one-third of the parents were not satisfied with their child 
care arrangements. Parents in school must have additional help to 
meet their child care needs. , {M 

Another issue that we must look at if we are looking at our chdd 
care system-and this relates to the second piece of the Burton 
bill— the lack of resources in the child care s^temasawhok 
We are very concerned that we are sitting on a tinderbox in child 
care. Operating on a bare-bones budget where any issue-new it is 
the lacFof insurance-could topple a very fragile system. Low- 
mcome women themselves are subsidizing the system. Two out of 
three center-based care givers earn poverty level wages, 87 percent 
of women in family day care homes earn below the mmunum wage. 

WMt do we see? Wesee a situation that .is very bad forour ^chd- 
drpn There is a 41.7 percent turnover rate in child care, mere was 
during vSSt What happens? ChUdren cannot develop a steble 
relationship with their care givers. Child care directors can t even 
schedule training programs. 
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Quality is also affected by the standards in child care, and we 
keep trading off. Two key components are staff-child ratio and 
group size. We have States like North Carolina allowing care givers 
to care for eight or nine infants, but every time we raise standards, 
we deal with making child care less affordable or affecting care 
giver wages. It is a constant tradeoff. If we raise fees, we are talk- 
ing about making it not affordable. The average fee parents pay 
now in child care centers for preschool children ranges between 
$40 and $60 a week. Most parents can't pay more than 10 percent 
of income, but the median family income was approximately 
$24,500 in 1983. There is not much elasticity. 

We have to consider other approaches to encouraging young 
people to seek child care as a career as well as helping child care 
programs with staffing problems while simultaneously— and I don't 
think this bill can deal with everything — pursuing ways to increase 
wages. 

H.R 2111, by providing funds to help support the placevnent of 
students in community child care programs, would allow more stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn about child development while pro- 
viding additional help to child care centers. We urge you to serious- 
ly consider adding these amendments providing direct child care 
support for mothers in school on the Higher Education Act. As 
long as States and communities continue to have long waiting lists 
for child care, mothers' participation in education, especially low- 
income mothers, will be stymied. We know that that education can 
make a substantial in lifetime income for women. Women with a 
college degree earn an average of $350,000, over her lifetime, more 
than a woman with less than a high school education. Without ade- 
quate child care support, low-income women will continue to be 
denied the skills and credentials necessary to move themselves and 
their children up on the economic ladder toward self-sufficiency. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Helen Blank follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Helen Blank, Director, Child Care Children's Defense 

Fund 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am Helen Blank, Director of Child 
Care at the Children's Defense Fund. CDF is a national public charity created to 
provide a long-range and systematic voice on behalf of the nation's children. We are 
organized into four program areas: education, child health, child welfare, and child 
care and family support services. We address these issues through research, public 
education, monitoring of federal and state administrative and legislative policies 
and practices, network building, technical assistance to national, state, and local 
groups, litigation, community organizing, and formation of specific issue coalitions. 
We appreciate the opportunity to testify about the importance of providing direct 
child care support to students through the Higher Education Act. H.R 2111 address- 
es two important child care issues: 

The lack of child support for mothers enrolled in institutions of higher learning; 
and the increasing difficulty in attracting and retaining staff in child care pro- 
grams. 

Child care has become a more salient issue for college students over the last 
decade. Between 1970 and 1982, there was an 83 percent increase in the number of 
women enrolled in college. While the proportion of women in each age category has 
increased, the growth of enrollment in women aged 22 and older is striking. There 
has been a 249 percent increase for women aged 25 to 29 and a 314 percent increase 
for women aged 30 to 34 between 1970 and 1982. The rise in enrollment of women in 
community colleges is most dramatic. Between 1973 and 1983, the enrollments of 
two year schools rose from 22 to 27 percent of the total student population. Of the 
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1.1 million additional two year college students over 1973 levels, nearly 80 °. 0 °0 we re 
women. Over 40,000 of the new students were 25 to 34 years old and about 600,000 
attended school part time. u-r*- n * 

A snapshot of Ohio's college enrollment highlights the shitting enrollment pat- 

te Since 1971, the percentage of students over age 25 attending Ohio universities has 
increased by 26 percent Nearly 650,000 students over age 25 now attend state uni- 
versities up from 46,000 in 1971. 

Almost 16,000 married women attend Ohio's universities. m 

One in six students-over 26,000 persons-attending state technical and community 
colleges is a woman. 4 . . , , 

Child care is obviously a vital topic for the women enrolled in higher education 
institutions as well as those who cannot enroll due to lack of child care support. 
H.R. 2111 by providing for vouchers and contracts with or the purchase of slote m 
community child care programs for lower-income parents enrolled m postsecondary 
education, would supplement the current system which allows students to consider 
child care costs when determining levels of financial assistance. It would offer a 
very important addition to the child care picture for low-income women struggling 
to obtain an education. Increased funding for direct child care support would assist 
parents in school to afford supportive child care arrangements. It would help to ac- 
complish two goals both of which expand the horizons of low-income families: 

Child care assists mothers in reaching economic independence. 

High quality child care helps children be more productive adults. 

Too often policymakers discuss child care in a vacuum. They consider child care 
as a part of an initiative to help mothers work or attend school or they examuie 
how child care can help further the optimum development of young children. This 
leads to contradictory as well as inadequate child care policies. For example, policy- 
makers strongly support a quality preschool program such as Head Start. However, 
they often fail to apply any of the principles of child development which we have 
learned from the Head Start experience when designing child care policies ad- 
dressed to low-income working mothers or mothers in school. As a result, the chiia 
care options for many mothers are custodial at best. 

Child care helps mothers reach economic independence. 

Child care is essential if women are to participate in training or education pro- 
grams or in jobs that allow them to move their families toward self sufficiency. A 
recent Census Bureau survey asked women who were not in the labor force whether 
they would work if child care were available at a reasonable cost. Forty-five percent 
of single women replied yes as did 36 percent of low-income women with family in- 
comes under $15,000. The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights notes that the inability 
to locate affordable child care restricts not only women's employment and training 
opportunities but also their ability to participate in federally supported education 

Pr >ftesk force appointed by the Governor surveyed Maine's child care needs. The 
survey reinforced the importance of child care as a service enabling families to 
move toward self-sufficiency. "Nearly 20 percent of working parents said they would 
work more if adequate affordable child care was available. More than 25 Percent ot 
the non-working parents said they would work if such care were available. Ineir 
survey also found that in nearly 25 percent of all households with young children, 
one or more of the adults was forced to quit work, was unable to take a job, or was 
unable to continue training or education because of lack of child care. 

A mother in Massachusetts talks about the importance of child care to her ability 
to further her education: , . , _ , 

"Things are very difficult for me financially right now, but I m glad I have not 
lost my day care totally, as I thought I might at one point last year. I need day care 
so I can work and attend school. Even though the incentive is not there to work, I 
felt trapped in the welfare system. Day care has given me the freedom to get an 
education so that I can get employment and some day get totally out of the welfare 
system." 

Child care helps children to be more productive adults. 

While child care is an essential component of any program to encourage self-suffi- 
ciency among young families, supportive child care is also essential to insure that 
young children are assured a brighter future because they have obtained the build- 
ing blocks necessary to be productive adults. Programs such as Head Start have 
demonstrated that a high preschool experience can make a difference in the future 
of children. 
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Changed Lives, a 20 year follow-up of graduates of a preschool program like Head 
Start found that the total economic benefits for two years of quality preschool to the 
individual child and to society as a whole out weigh tbe costs by seven to one. 

It found that the preschool program helped children once they are in school and 
had an impact on them for many years. Compared to their peers without a similar 
experience, preschool graduates were much more likely to graduate from high 
school and were less likely to be misclassified as mentally retarded or in need of 
special education. Children with preschool education did better on standardized 
achievement tests in reading, language, and math, and were more likely to go to 
vocational or academic training after high school 

The study also found that the advantages gained by preschoolers continue into 
adulthood. They are more likely to be working and to be satisfied with their jobs; 
they spend more time employed after graduation, and have better paying jobs than 
non-attendees. 

The study also found that they are less costly to society than their peers. They 
were much more likely to be supporting themselves and less likely to be receiving 
food stamps, AFDC, Medicaid or general welfare assistance. Preschool graduates are 
less likely to be in trouble with the law and less likely to become teen parents than 
those without preschool experience. We have also seen that preschool programs 
such as Head Start with a strong parental involvement component can improve op- 
portunities for low-income parents. Currently, 29 percent of Head Start staff are 
parents of current or former Head Start children. 

Policymakers support Head Start recognizing the impact it has on the lives of 
both children and their families. Yet when child care policies for low-income par- 
ents in school or training are developed, they are often short-sighted. Funds are not 
sufficient to enable children to attend quality child care programs which incorpo- 
rate at least some of the characteristics of Head Start. It is ironic that the low- 
income children whose families must earn poverty level wages or below to be eligi- 
ble for Head Start are the same children whose mothers are encouraged to seek self- 
sufficiency by attending school without the benefit of adequate child care support. 

Child care assistance must be provided directly if women are to be able to move 
up an economic ladder, gain the skills necessary to be self-sufficient and participate 
in a real opportunity society". 

Why do mothers in college need direct assistance in meeting their child care 
needs? The Children's Defense Fund believes that low-income families must have 
access to child care assistance through a targeted program that enables them to 
purchase high quality care. Firstly, freshman women are twice as likely as fresh- 
man men to be self-supporting. In a 1979-80 survey, 60 percent of freshman women, 
but only 34 percent of freshman men were classified as self-supporting. Many of 
these women may be single parents struggling to improve opportunities for them- 
selves and their children. Secondly, if they are single parents, they are likely to be 
poor. Over 12 million children or one in five under 18 years of age lives in a single 
parent family. By 1990 nearly one child in four will live in a single parent house- 
hold, double the 1970 rate. Half of all black children now live with their mothers 
only. Access to higher education and its economic rewards is critical to these house- 
holds. However, these female heads of households are the principal sources of sup- 
port for their families. If they are to even consider attending institutions of higher 
education, they need help in meeting their child care costs. In 1983, 55 percent of 
the children in single beaded families were poor. The average single mother with 
children earned only $8,951 in 1982. 

She would have had to pay almost one-third of her income (or $3,000) to purchase 
center-based child care in most communities. This is three times as much as the ten 
percent of income that is considered reasonable to pay for child care expenses. In 
Cleveland, 30 percent of the calls received by the Child Care Information and Refer- 
ral Service in the first half of 1984 were from single mothers. Over 70 percent of 
these mothers earned less than $10,500 annually. 

Thirdly, women are more likely to postpone their education making up two-thirds 
of the 1.5 million students over age 34. This older adult group is one of the fastest 
growing components of college enrollment having increased by over 700,000 persons 
and nearly doubling in size over the past ten years. These women are more likely to 
have low incomes, be parents, and need child care assistance. 

The characteristics of the student body of City College of New York presents a 
picture that may be representative of other urban institutions. Fifty-eight percent of 
the students are female. Thirty-eight percent of Black and 36 percent of Hispanic 
female students are single heads of households. Fifty percent of the student body 
are from families with incomes under $12,000. The total enrollment in the universi- 
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ty system is 184,000 students. CCNY is able to provide approximately 1,000 students 
with direct child care support. ± x . . 

The high costs of child care and the lack of adequate support are contributing to a 
two tier system of care for our youngest children. 

According to Dr. Sheila Kamerman: "Enrollment rates of children in preschool 
programs are significantly higher when mothers have larger income and more edu- 
cation. Fifty-three percent of threfc to four year olds with median or higher incomes 
attended a preschool program in 1982 as contrasted with only 29 percent of tfcose in 
lower-income families. Enrollment rates increase as mother's education levels rise 
and still .more when mothers are employed. Not only is there growing use of pre- 
school as a child care service for the three, four, and five year olds with working 
mothers, but there is an especially high use by affluent, educated, working families. 
Because most of these programs are private and relatively expensive, such nigh use 
by the more affluent raises serious questions about the consequences for those chil- 
dren in lower- income families without access to such programs whether or not their 
mothers work." 

Budget cuts fuel the development of a two tier system. 

Federal state and local budget cuts have placed great strains on chUd care cen- 
ters and family day care homes already receiving fragmented and inadequate sup- 
port. In order to keep their doors open, some child care centers have begun to serve 
fewer low-income children and families. New policies have eliminated child care tor 
these families or resulted in fees that poor families cannot pay. Centers have 
switched to a greater number of high income families who can pay. This pattern can 
be seen across the country. / , 

In January 1980, two child care centers in Black Hawk County Iowa, served a 
total of 42 fee-paying children and 58 poor children subsidized under Title XX. in 
November 1982, the centers served 60 children whose parents paid full costs and 
only 42 children who received Title XX assistance. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the Salvation Army opened a center to serve the chil- 
dren of working poor families. Recently, it faced the prospect of closing because ot 
dwindling enrollment. About two-thirds of its children used to be subsidized by Title 
XX: now only about one-third receive subsidies. 

A Grand Kapids, Michigan, day care center used to serve 55 children, ail of whom 
received public subsidies. Now the center serves 31 children, none of whom receives 
a subsidy • « 

Allowing a mother to consider the costs of child care as a factor in determining 
financial aid is important but this method still makes it difficult for mothers with 
limited outof-pocket income to cover the costs of quality child care and will not alle- 
viate this two tier system. . _ A - _ . 

The Title XX Social Service Block Grant, the largest source of direct federal sup- 

Eort for child care and other services for children and families, is funded at 
illion, $600 million less than its funding level would be if it had not been cut i\ 
percent in 1981. Even before the cuts, Title XX had experienced minimal increases 
since it was first authorized in 1976. If inflation is taken into account, the FY 1984 
authorization for Title XX should have been $4.5 billion. Purthennpre l if population 
changes are considered, the level would have to be increased to $4.9 billion. 

The cut made in Title XX in 1981 resulted in 34 states lowering spending for child 
care between 1981 and 1983. Sixteen states cut their Title XX child care expendi- 
tures more than 21 percent. Despite growing interest in child care, by the tall ot 
1984 half the states were still spending less for child care than they had in 1981. 

Between 1981 and 1983; 31 states accomplished reductions in the number of chil- 
dren served by making it harder for families to become eligible; 19 states ^creased 
fees for services, imposed minimum fees or allowed copayments tor ntle AA cniia 
care: 24 states reduced funds for training child care workers; 33 states lowered their 
child care standards for Title XX programs; and staff to monitor and license pro- 
grams. Texas now has 240 employees responsible for regulating over 26,000 child 
day care providers. In 1977 there were approximately 10,000 child care facilities in 
Texas and 600 employees in the licensing division. . 

Child care help for mothers seeking to attend college and gain the skills necessary 
to move their families out of poverty is now even harder to find because ot the lltle 
XX cutbacks. 

A recent survey by the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools f° u ™l 
that child care problems were serious or very serious for about a quarter of all stu- 
dents. "Child care is rarely avails' Ve on campus. When it is available its costs and 
structure make it inaccessible to ^v-income students/' Since 1981 twenty-one states 
have made it more difficult for lovr ^icome mothers in school or training programs 
to be eligible for available Title XX funded child care. Only nineteen claim to make 
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child care assistance to mothers enrolled in two and four-year institutions. However, 
in many of these states, counties still refuse to provide services to mothers in school, 
in addition, this group ic usually at the very bottom of a priority list for very limit- 
ed child care slots. Colorado used to provide help to students enrolled in four-year 
colleges. Their current policies are a mirror of state's attitudes toward helping 
mothers in school. They punish low-income women seeking an education by allow- 
in £ sing|e-Iow-income parents enrolled in school or training programs up to one year 
ot child care support. Parents in college can receive help only if the parent is in his 
or her last year or has a job awaiting them upon graduation. 

Nevada and Kansas no longer offer any Title XX funded child care to parents in 
training program. Washington State used to provide Title XX subsidies to parents 
enrolled in two-year training programs. Now child care subsidies are limited to par- 
ents in high school. To cut corners, Arkansas designated parents in training pro- 
grams as the state s lowest priority for Title XX child care assistance. Alabama just 
this year eliminated child care support for mothers in school or training or those 
seeking employment. & 

Delaware limited its Title XX child care subsidies for a number of women in 
school or training programs. 

A Delaware mother was forced to drop out of school, where she was studying ac- 
counting and computers, in order to regain eligibility for child care. Now she's 
working attaching yokes to men's shirts in a sewing factor and earns little more 
than the minimum wage. She says, "I just had higher expectations for myself and 
my Kids . J 

The following mothers are also not atypical: 

A Washington State single parent mother with three young children ages eight, 
four, and one struggled to keep her family together and move off dependence on 
welfare. A year and a half ago, she placed her four year old in foster care because 
she could not handle his discipline problems. She turned to Alcoholics Anonymous 
to help her cope with her own alcohol problem. A parent-aide volunteer group also 
helped her. She grew stronger and took her son back home. She also received a 
1° aSS} 1P u 0 a tend a „ b 5 a . ui y schooL However, the lack of child care for mothers 
siMp fn?Z ♦ ar f f nr0 L led m train , in £ Programs in Washington has not made it pos- 
sible for her to take advantage of the scholarship. She sought to attend a beauty 
schoo . However, the lack of child care for mothers on AFDC who are enrolled in 
school or training programs in Washington has not made it possible for her to take 
advantage of the scholarship. 

«o£^ u nd u^u n had a baby in the fall of her senior year in high school. She 
earned her high school diploma bv attending special classes for adolescent parents 
that included a nursery for the babies. Jane married the baby's father but it did not 
work and Jane left home with her child. After a year of dependence on AFDC Jane 
decided to go to a school so she could eventually support her child and herself. In 
May she applied for an educational grant and got on the waiting list for child care 
f° A he c ° uId S° to school In September. When she checked on child care 
assistance m August she was told that funds were still not available. In November a 
£ «i r m 5 m ES" ^ alIed J Jane . and told her funds were available. Jane reported that she 
haa forfeited her educational grants because she could not pay for child care her- 

Mrs. Brown's husband left her with two preschool children. She tried to find a job 
to support the children and herself. Because she lacked formal training or special 
Kn tlon J ?u ope J?. 1 to her were a fc the minimum wage level. Her gross income would 
5p *u 1 K uld cost $365 * Taxes and work expenses would take up 

part of the remaining $215. She wants to work to preserve her self-esteem and digni- 
ty so she applied for child care assistance. Her name was added to the waiting list 
SXm!!! Wa w adv i sed th £ lt; T 1 ^]* a v ear before funds were available for her 

™}LnH*i qS 1 / 8 - STTVM? 11 decide< ? to g0 to sch001 80 she couId increase her job 
potential. She needed child care assistance in order to go to school and again, her 
name was put on the waiting list and she was told she may have to wait for a year, 
a monS^ anClaIIy ' Mrs * Brown applied for and received AFDC payments of $500 
When available shortsighted policies may only allow for child care support 
tation Pana^tud^ng° UrS g **** lnt ° account the time necessary for transpor- 
ei^enro^ NeW Y ° rk ' authorize specific state funds for moth- 

u^Fl 1 ?] 8 ' 5 P r0 ^ ram which Provides approximately $9.5 million supports campus- 
fkf ff&e fXP P™* 1 * 1 " 8 at nineteen state colleges, at approximately 75 percent of 
the states 106 community colleges, and on ten University of California campuses. 
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Each group reports that these programs come nowhere near meeting the demand. 
Over half of the 315,000 students enrolled in the state colleges are women. Their 
child care programs serve 2,000 children but maintain a waiting list of approximate- 
ly 1600 children about two-thirds of whom are eligible for a child care subsidy. 

The University of California at Berkeley estimates that six percent or 1,500 of its 
approximately 26,000 students have pre-school age dependents. Berkeley's child care 
program served approximately 180 children in 19R1 with a waiting list of 250 chil- 
dren. 

Colleges that run campus-based child care programs across the country often 
report long waiting lists. 

Ohio State's child care center serves 197 children. It currently has 439 children on 
their waiting list— 185 under 18 months of age. 

Tulane University in Louisiana enrolls 40 children with a waiting list of 70. 

Idaho's Boise State serves 60 children with 30 on a waiting list. 

The child care needs of mothers in school are not likely to met in the near future 
by the states. , ^ „ , ^ m , _ . 

A report prepared for the governor of Maine by the Child Care Task Force reveals 
that 500 children age five or younger spent time during a typical week caring for 
themselves. Another 2,500 children under age three and 1,000 children ages three to 
five were sometimes left at home alone, with only a neighbor or friend occasionally 
looking in on them. Almost 25,000 Maine children, ages six through 12, spent an 
average of more than four hours caring for themselves during a typical week. 

New Mexico is serving approximately 3,700 children, but estimates that more 
than 50,000 chilo^n need child care. 

Cuyahoga County, Ohio, estimates that an additional $8.2 million would be 
needed to serve the number of families who need assistance with child care. It cur- 
rently spends $9.1 million a year for child care assistance. 

Recent data from Massachusetts' resource and referral programs suggests that 
only about a third of the states families needing day care are able to find the kind 
of care they want at a price they can afford. 

Oakland California's Child Care Impact Committee found almost one-third of sur- 
veyed parents 'Svere forced to take whatever they could find." Only a third thought 
they had an adequate degree of choice. 

In Los Angeles County California, there is no licensed, regulated child care avail- 
able for the approximately 135,000 children under age five who need child care. Es- 
timates show that more than 300,000 chilren ages five to fourteen with employed 
parents need after school care. 

Louisiana has a waiting list of 4,000 children for its Title XX funded child care 
services. 

Inadequate resources forces other unpalatable tradeoffs. 

A discussion of how to facilitate access to supportive child care must touch upon 
other issues characterizing our. child care system which present serious and unpala- 
table choices. The first involves the wages paid to caregivers. Low-income women 
themselves now provide the largest subsidy undergirding our child care system. 

Two out of three center-based providers earn below poverty level wages. Family 
day care providers earn even less. As a result the turnover in child care is very 
high— 41.7 percent in a fifteen month period in 1980-1981. We pay a high price for 
tms turnover. Children are unable to develop a stable relationship with their care- 
givers. Child care directors also report that it is even difficult to schedule training 
programs which are intimately linked to quality because of this rapid turnover. Tms 
problem will intensify as women continue to enter the labor force and take jobs 
which are more remunerative than child care. 

Quality is obviously also affected by the standards that child care programs must 
meet. Two key components of quality care are staff/child ratios and group size. If 
more caregivers are required, programs must shoulder an additional salary. What is 
the tradeoff? North Carolina allows a single caregiver to be responsible for eight or 
nine infants. Can one person carry eight infants out in the case of a fire? Lowering 
staff/child ratios, raising caregiver qualifications, requiring more costly equipment 
or nutritious meals are all items that add costs to the budgets of child care pro- 
grams. There is little elasticity in these budgets since approximately 70 to 75 per- 
cent is taken up by wages. 

The lack of resources in child care results in a constant trade-off between costs or 
affbrdability, quality, and caregiver wages. Raising wages involves raising fees. The 
average fee parents pay in child care centers ranges between $40 and $60 for four 
year olds while center-based infant care can cost over $100 in urban areas. Since 
most parents cannot afford to pay more than ten percent of income for child care 
and the median family income was approximately $24,508 in 1983, there is not 
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much room to maneuver this fee schedule. Median family income has actually de- 
clined by over nine percent in real terms over the last five years. It was It was 
$26,885 in 1979. 

We must consider new approaches to encouraging young people to seek child care 
as a career as well as helping child care programs with staffing problems while si- 
multaneously pursuing strategies to increase wages. H.R. 2111 addresses two of the 
above areas by providing $10 million to help support the placement of students in 
community child care programs. This would also allow more students an opportuni- 
ty to learn about child development and spend tims with young children. 

In addition to urging the Committee to amend to Higher Education Act to address 
the child care needs of low-income students, CDF would also like to raise another 
problem, clarifications that would improve affecting access to higher education for 
very low-income students. CDF is concerned that aid from certain student assistance 
programs is sometimes counted as income for purposes on determining AFDC eligi- 
bility and benefit levels. Because in almost half tha states eligibility for health care 
under Medicaid is tied to AFDC eligibility, some low-income parents are then forced 
to choose between health care for their children and further education to benefit 
themselves and their families. 

Given the fact that child care is essential to improving both the futures of young 
mothers and their children, we must move ahead to build a child care system that is 
consistent with these dual objectives. As long as states and communities continue to 
have long waiting lists for child care programs, mothers participation in training 
programs will be stymied. We know that "additional education can make a substan- 
tial difference in lifetime income for women. ..A woman with a college degree earns 
an average of $350,000 over her lifetime than a woman with less than a high school 
education/' Without adequate child care support, low-income women will continue 
to be denied the skills and credentials necessary to move themselves and their chil- 
dren up an economic ladder towards stability and self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Ford. Linda Tarr-Whelan. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA TARR-WHELAN, DIRECTOR OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on 
behalf of the National Education Association, and particularly ap- 
plaud this subcommittee and its members for dealing with some 
very real problems relating to college education today. 

As we began to prepare this testimony and look at the student 
body in the colleges, and to deal with the definition of nontradition- 
al students, I realized, quite to niy surprise, that I had been a non- 
traditional student myself. When I went to college I was employed 
full time. I was a mother. In fact, I was a single mother. And many 
of the students that I went to school with were in the same catego- 
ry. I think it speaks, perhaps, to the point that Mr. Williams made 
m his opening remarks. That that was in the sixties, which was 
guite^ some time ago, and we are still considering many individuals 
m this group as nontraditional college students. 

We would like to make some basic recommendations, and did so 
in our testimony, but we feel there are really many approaches to 
solving the problems which are identified. We have identified some 
potential splutions, but our overwhelming concern in coming before 
you today is how to accommodate the students as we look forward. 
We really make three basic points in our testimony, and I will go 
into them in just a little bit of detail, as I know you are strapped 
for time this morning. 

One is that the diversity of individuals in school today and who 
should be in school today causes us to rethink and reframe some of 
our policies that have undergirded Federal higher education policy 
for sometime. That in fact, we need to reaffirm the access questions 
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and the worthiness of these students. Our country perhaps had 
made its greatest investment in higher education with nontradi- 
tional students when it invested in the GJ. bill, and I think we 
must think in that kind of context as we look forward with this 
rewriting of the Higher Education Act. 

Second, we believe that the student financial aid programs must 
meet the reality of the new collegians. And like members of this 
committee we have struggled with the terminology and suggest 
perhaps that is ene of the ones that the committee look at, in 
terms of what the mix S3 of grants and loans, what kind of repay- 
ment period there is, what kind of grace period, how we look at 
things like computer allowances and dependent care, and what the 
definition of "independent student" is. 

And third, we make some recommendations about meeting 
unique student needs, and we would second the testimony that Ms. 
Blank gave about Congresswoman Sala Burton's bill which is 
before this committee, and we understand that there are many 
other bills which members of this subcommittee have raised, about 
unique student needs which we would also like to see addressed. 

Just to give a few more basic points about our testimony. We cer- 
tainly concur that significant changes have occurred in higher edu- 
cation enrollment over the past 12 years. In the first half of the 
seventies, these enrollments experienced a rapid growth, rising 
fro,ti 8.6 million in 1970 to 12.1 million in 1980. And we are, in fact, 
seeing some leveling off at this stage of the pool of students which 
was considered the traditional college student, the 18- to 24-year- 
old population. 

The National Center for Education Statistics projects that the 
record level in 1982 of 12.4 million will fall to 11.8 million by 1992. 
Full-time equivalent enrollment is anticipated to decline by 10 per- 
cent over the next decade, with about half of that drtfp coming 
from the traditional 18- to 24-year-old college population. 

We see another trend that is of great concern to our organiza- 
tion, and that is the proportion of 18- to 24-year-old minority stu- 
dents who are in college today. In 1975, 20.7 percent of black st u- 
dents in that age group were in college, while in 1980 only 19.4 per- 
cent of the students in that age cohort were in college— black stu- 
dents, that is. With Hispanic students the drop has bc&n even more 
precipitous: 20.4 percent of Hispanic students in that r ?e group 
were in college in 1975; in 1980, the number had fallen to ±6.1. 

At the same time colleges are looking at increased numbers y 
older students to offset half the reduction that they are seeing in 
their anticipated student load, and that is, in fact, the fastest grow- 
ing component of postsecondary education. Between 1972 and 1982, 
for example, part-time sfeudert enrollments increased 65 percent, 
and that growth translated i^co 41 percf ~t. of total enrollment or 
over 5 million college students. That expected to continue 
through the end of the century. 

These new collegians are hard to define. They .may be older, they 
may be of color, there are many in significant financial need, many 
who are first-generation college s^ dents, many who mix school 
and employment, and those who are returning to school for re- 
training or advanced learning, women who are displaced homemak- 
ers, single heads of household, widowed or divorced, and those from 
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new immigrant populations. It is a diverse group, but it is marked 
by one unifying characteristic. They are those individuals who his- 
torically have had limited access to postsecondary education and 
the opportunities that it provides. 

We believe that the student financial assistance programs are a 
particular important key to the question of providing education for 
these new collegians. When our student aid policies were initially 
developed and as they have matured, the college student was gen- 
erally defined as the 18- to 24-year-old, directly out of high school, 
in a dependent status upon their parents, living at home or on 
campus and attending college full time. It certainly does not, as the 
chairman said in his opening remarks, characterize the main- 
stream postsecondary population today. 

Federal higher education policies have not yet accommodated 
this particular change, and we do not see in the current thrust of 
the administration's proposals attention to this, and look to this 
subcommittee particularly to deal with the needs of these nontradi- 
tional new collegians. 

I would like to speak particularly about several parts of the stu- 
dent grant and loan program. Particularly because the low-income 
nontraditional students often can least afford levels of indebted- 
ness. NEA believes that the low-income students in general should 
have access first to grants and then to loans. We fe6i that that is a 
particularly important program — particularly important problem, 
rather — because the individuals who are looking at the opportunity 
of college and looking at what opportunities there are for careers 
after college are frequently discouraged from looking at access be- 
cause of the problem of the heavy loan load. 

We also look at that loan load in two other ways. One is to 
extend the repayment period on student loans for a student with 
an aggregate debt of $6,000 or more. Since we represent teachers 
and the teaching profession, we are particularly concerned of those 
who start their careers at low pay and would recommend that re- 
payment be extended from 10 to 15 years. We would also like to see 
a modest increase in the loan amount in recognition of the cost of 
college education today and feel that it is important to lengthen 
the grace period on loan repayment from 6 to 9 months to reflect a 
more realistic assumption of the time required for a student to 
obtain employment and to establiii: a financial foothold. 

Also, with regard to looking at the financial side, we are very 
concerned about increasing the commuter allowance to ensure that 
realistic costs are taken into account in calculating student maxi- 
mum grant awards. There are a number of areas we are concerned 
about, and raise in our testimony, about unique student needs, and 
I would like to speak for just a moment to several of those. 

We believe it is critically important to have a dissemination pro- 
gram on the question of access to financial assistance for the new 
collegian students who don't have access to the traditional sources 
of teachers and counselors, and we would urge the committee to 
look at various kinds of approaches such as a mass media ap- 
proach, an 800 number, or community organizations, which could 
help provide the kind of information which students need so that 
they understand that the access is there. 
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Second, we would like to, as I said, reaffirm the problem of child 
care for students who are in college and to look particularly at the 
child care grant programs as well as the cost of child care in deter- 
mining the maximum grant awards for students. We believe that 
the TRIO and HEP/CAMP programs are of particular importance 
and should be addressed in this legislation. The special programs 
for students from disadvantaged backgrounds and the high school 
equivalency program and college-assisted migrant program exist 
today because of the commitment of the Congress, which created 
the programs for low-income and first-generation college youth and 

We believe that fewer than 10 percent of the students in need 
receive these services today, and that the authorization level for 
these programs must be raised to expand services to these particu- 
lar students. The college board has done very significant work on 
reviewing the programs and have found them to be professionally 
run and cost effective in many ways. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
NEA recommends that we recognize the diversity of individuals 
who are already present within our ^stsecondary institutions, the 
societal patterns and dynamics whbk send them there, and the 
economic realities which make it im^rative for us to rethink some 
of the policies and reframe the Higher Education Act accordingly. 
This reauthoriation process offers us ins chance to bring education- 
al opportunities to countless men and women who otherwise might 
be bypassed by Federal education policy. 

We trust that this subcommittee will continue its long commit- 
ment to equal educational access and open the doors of higher edu- 
cation for all Americans. We look forward toworking with you and 
the staff in this endeavor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Linda Tarr-Whelan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the National Education Association Presented by 
Linda Tarr-Whelan, Director, Government Relations, the National Educa- 
tion Association 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. I am Linda TarrAVnalen, 
director of Government Relations for the National Education Association whose 
members are higher education faculty, classroom teachers, and educational support 
personnel in postsecondary institutions and in the public schools in each of the i>U 
states. 

The NEA has long supported a national commitment to higher education. And 
that deen and continuing concern regarding higher education is based on the firm 
belief that this nation's destiny is inextricably tied to how well we educate our citi- 
zenry in a democratic society. For it is our institutions of postsecondary education- 
building on our system of universal free public elementary and secondary schools-- 
that prepare the scientists and researchers who will help design our future, educate 
the scholars, artists, and philosophers who will enrich our national life, and provide 
us with the skilled workers who will fuel our economy. 

We welcome this opportunity to share our ideas on nontraditional students and 
higher education policy as the Congress deliberates on the reauthoriation of the 
Higher Education Act. We believe this reauthorization process opens the door to a 
reaffirmation of our national commitment to higher education and to equal access 
to educational opportunity. . 

Significant changes have occurred in higher education enrollment over the past 
12 years or so. In the first half of the seventies, those enrollments experienced a 
rapid growth rising from 8.6 million in 1970 to 11.2 million in 1975— an increase of 
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30 percent. In 1980, they climbed again to 12.1 million— an increase of 8 percent 
over 1975. 

For the remainder of this decade, however, higher education enrollment is pro- 
jected to decrease somewhat as declines in the traditional college-age population 
reduce the pool of potential students. The National Center for Education Statistics 
projects that the record level higher education enrollments of 12.4 million in 1982 
will fall to 11.8 million by 1992. Full-time equivalent enrollment is anticipated to 
decline by 10 percent over the next decade— about half that drop coming in the tra- 
ditional 18-24-year-old college age population. 

At the same time, increased numbers of older students are expected to offset 
about half that reduction. And the numbers of part-time students are on the up- 
swing. Indeed, they are the fastest growing component of postsecondary education. 
Between 1972-1982, for example, part-time student enrollments increased 65 per- 
cent That growth translated into 41 percent or over five million college students, 
and it is expected to continue through the end of the century. 

These figures suggest that the composition of the student population in our na- 
tion s colleges and universities is rapidly changing face. It comprises a larger and 
growing number of so-called nontraditional students— those who may be older; those 
who are of color; those who are in significant financial need; those who are first 
generation college students; those who mix school and employment; those who are 
returning to school for retraining or advanced learning; those women who are dis- 
placed homemakers, single heads of households, widowed, or divorced; and those 
from new immigrant populations. It is a diverse group. But it is marked by one uni- 
fying characteristic— they are those individuals who historically have had Ike i ted 
access to postsecondary education and the opportunities it provides. 

In light of this changing student composition, NEA believes that it is increasingly 
critical to rethink and, to some extent, revise our nation's programs and policies for 
postsecondary education. Just as important, however, we must recast portions of ex- 
isting law to ensure equal educational opportunity to those populations from which 
the 'new ' collegians increasingly will come. 

It is with this in mind that we offer the following suggestions for the reauthoriza- 
tion of that legislation which serves as the foundation for our national postsecond- 
ary education policies— the Higher Education Act. 



There is no denying that federal student grant and loan programs have opened 
the doors to millions who might not otherwise have passed tnrough the halls of 
higher education— whether white, Black, Hispanic, Asian, First American/Alaska 
Native, or male or female. These programs over the years have given hope, access, 
&nd opportunity to young men and women who might not have even dreamt of such 
possibilities. They have made the difference between lives of accomplishment and 
despair, between economic dependence and financial security. And— for many— they 
continue to do so today. 

When our student aid policies were initially developed, a college student was de- 
fined as the 18-24 year old, directly out of high school, living at home, and attending 
college full time. While that definition may have been an apt description of the tra- 
ditional college student then, it no longer characterizes the mainstream postsecond- 
ary population. Consider the change in the student bodies at community, junior, and 
technical colleges where the average age is in the mid-30s, where part-time students 
are the norm, where vast majorities must balance the demands of school and work. 
While the accessibility and low cost of the two-year institutions have meant that 
these campuses have been the first to witness this change, all institutions are now 
experiencing it. 

Despite the magnitude of this trend, federal higher education policies are mired 
in the past and increasingly discriminate against what was once defined as the non- 
traditional college student. As a result, the question is not even a matter of choice 
for many so-called nontraditional students, it is a question of basic access to postsec- 
ondary education. For them, the availability of— and their eligibility for— appropri- 
ate federal student financial assistance is essential. 

In recent years, the cost of higher education has increased dramatically. Indeed, 
the rise in the cost of attending postsecondary institutions has grown at a faster 
rate than that of other prices in the general economy. In fact, a report released just 
last week by the National Center for Education Statistics cites average student costs 
of $4,522 for the 1984-85 school year, an increase of 11.1 percent over 1983-84. And 
each increase pushes the traditional and nontraditional student— the potential 
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teacher, scientist, engineer, or doctor — further away from the doorstep of a higher 
education. 

For nontraditional as well as traditional college students wte> hail primarily from 
low-income backgrounds and homes, student grants U?al loans take on a magnified 
import They are the key to higher education. NEA, Kh&fefore, beyavcs that increas- 
ing costs of a college education and the accompanying decline ill individual purchas- 
ing power make it imperative that maximum awards for Pell granls— that :aiainstay 
of student assistance for traditional and nontraditional students alike — be increased. 
At the same time, the percentage of cost that such grante may cover mt&i be raised 
as a matter of basic equity. The current limitation serves cn?» to discriminate 
against the most disadvantaged of students attending the lowest cfcst colleges. 

Because nontraditional students often can least afford huge feels of indebtedness, 
NEA believes they should have access first to grants, then to )/r*ns. 

NEA also recommends that language regarding the Supplementary Education Op- 
portunity Grant be amended to ensure that these funds are targeted to students 
with exceptional financial aeed as well as to ensure institutional flexibility in serv- 
ing that increasir.^ number of less than halftone students in our postsecondary in- 
stitutions. 

State Student Incentive Grants should be expanded to provide special assistance 
to adult learners over age 25 who may be less than halftime students and are en- 
rolled in educational or retraining programs in order to become marketable citizens 
in the workforce. 

Additionally, the Association recommends a number of changes in the general 
provisions governing student assistance that would further recognize the changing 
characteristics of higher education students. 

Extending the repayment period on student loans for an aggregate debt of $6,000 
or more. This change is particularly critical for those who may start their careers at 
low pay. We recommend that repayment be extended from 10 to 15 years. 

Lengthening the grace period on loan repayment from six to nine months to re- 
flect a more realistic assumption of the time required for a student to obtain em- 
ployment and establish a financial foothold. 

Acknowledging the importance of child care in student grant and loan programs. 
Child care is one of the most important factors enabling women to work, to partici- 
pate in training programs, and to complete an education program. Yet neither the 
federal government nor the states offer women adequate support to obtain quality 
child care. If women are to escape the clutches of poverty and welfare dependency 
and be able to avail themselves of postsecondary opportunities, child care needs 
must be addressed. Child care costs must be allowable as part of the "cost of attend- 
ance" for students receiving grant assistance at postsecondary institutions, and they 
should be included in calculating "expected family contribution" in loan determina- 
tions for both independent and dependent students. 

NEA supports such means to address this problem as H.R. 2111 by Representative 
Sala Burton (D-CA) which would amend Title IV of the Higher Education Act to 
establish a new grant program to help make child care available to low-income, first 
generation college students by providing grants to institutions of higher education 
for provision of child care services. It also would provide employment and training 
opportunities for college students in child-care settings. The bill is included in the 
Economic Equity Act (H.R. 2472). 

Increasing the commuter allowance to assure that realistic costs are taken into 
account in calculations in the Pell grant programs. For full-time or part-time stu- 
dents, the expense of college is more than just tuition and fees. It potentially in- 
cludes child care, housing, food, clothing, and transportation costs. Student aid and 
loan requirements must fairly reflect this. 

Requiring a dissemination program, implemented by the Secretary of Education, 
targeted to nontraditional students and providing information regarding student aid 
programs. As early as possible, the Secretary also should provide students with a 
p re-eligibility assessment to let them know of their potential eligibility for financial 
aid. 

NEA believes these adjustments in current law would reflect the current realities 
regarding the changing student compositions at our nation's colleges and universi- 
ties and the economic facts of life. 

OTHER POLICY AREAS 

The changes in our society and economy and the rapid technological advances 
taking place in our society demand improvement of postsecondary education oppor- 
tunities for adults in all stages of life. NEA believes that Title I of the Higher Edu- 
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cation Act must be refocused and broadened to provide a more realistic federal re- 
sponse to the needs of acult learners. In doing so, the Congress would be taking a 
cue from the 1984 Commission on Higher Education and Adult Learners that found 
the "fostering of learning by adults ... an immediate and compelling national 
need." 

Federal higher education policy of the last two decades has supported broader 
access to higher education through a substantial investment in programs that pro- 
vide financial assistance. Also a part of that important policy, however, has been a 
Congressional understanding that financial aid alone would not necessarily fully 
open the doors of higher education to all who are qualified. So in passing the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, Congress also authorized programs to provide information, 
counseling, encouragement, and other services to help equalize college opportunities 
for the disadvantaged. 

The Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Programs (TRIO) and the 
High School Equivalency Program and College Assisted Migrant Program (HEP/ 
CAMP) exist today because of that commitment The Congress created these pro- 
grama, because low-income and first-generation college youth and adults encounter 
characteristic problems — owing to the lack of support systems to pursue education— 
that require response. 

Yet fewer than 10 percent of these students in need receive such services. NEA 
believes that the authorization level for these programs must be raised to expand 
services to this group of students. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are well aware, the HEP/CAMP program has served a very 
vulnerable but often overlooked population of n on traditional students — those whose 
families are engaged in migrant and 8*1$ son al farmwork. It has been invaluable in 
providing assistance in reading, writing, study skills, math, communications skills, 
and other subjects necessary for success beyond high school and in preparation for 
the examination for a certificate of high school equivalency. It has also provided 
personal and academic counselling, outreach and recruitment, special admissions 
and financial aid, tutorial Services, career-oriented work study, and housing support 
to these students. 

These special programs have delivered their services in increasingly professional 
and cost-effective ways. Assessment studies have shown them to be efficient. We be- 
lieve they now deserve to be extended and expanded to meet the needs of future 
generations of college students. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, as the NEA "Open Letter to America on Schools, Students, and 
Tomorrow" points out* opportunities for educational growth should continue 
throughout life. "People will become students in the formal sense again and again 
during their adult lives. Since most adults in the 21st century will change careers 
several times, they will return to school to learn new work skills. They will also find 
myriad opportunities in schools to enrich their lives outside of their work." Oppor- 
tunities for lifelong learning must be afforded by the Higher Education Act. 

Just as individuals must be given fair and equitable treatment under the Higher 
Education Act, so too must two- and four-year postsecondary institutions. For far too 
long, community and junior colleges— and the students they serve— have been the 
stepchildren of federal education policy and resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the use of the term "nontraditional college student" has become a 
misnomer. It gives the impression that we are talking of or dealing with a small 
group of students outside the mainstream of college life or that we are suggesting 
that programs be redesigned for the sake of a few on the fringes of academic life. 
That simply is not the case. Those who are considered "nontraditional" today will 
surely be the "traditional" students of tomorrow. NEA recommends that we recog- 
nize fhe diversity of individuals who already are present within our postsecondary 
institutions, the societal patterns and dynamics which send them there, and the eco- 
nomic realities which make it imperative for us to rethink and re frame the Higher 
Education Act. 

This reauthorization process offers us the chance to bring educational opportuni- 
ties to countless men and women who otherwise might be bypassed by federal edu- 
cation policy. We trust that this Subcommittee will continue its long commitment to 
equal educational access and open the doors of higher education for all Americans. 
We look forward to working with you in this endeavor. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Ford. Dr. Harriet Alger. Dean Harriet Alger of the State 
University at Cobleskill in New York. 

STATEMENT OF HARRIETT ALGER, PH.D., DEAN OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
AT COBLESKILL 

Ms. Alger. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am testi- 
fying today as a member of the executive board and a former chair- 
person of the National Coalition for Campus Child Care, an organi- 
zation founded in 1976 to help establish and maintain quality child 
care services as an integral part of higher education systems. 

My personal and professional involvement with campus-related 
child care services dates from 1966. I was also a student parent. A 
single student parent of three small children, and later had experi- 
ences as a child care center director, college faculty member, a col- 
lege administrator, and a consultant. 

These experiences have taken place on the campuses of 2-year 
and 4-year colleges and universities, private and public, in urban 
and rural communities. Despite the diversity of the settings the 
provision of child care for student parents has been a common con- 
cern. 

Members of the coalition believe that campus child care pro- 
grams should be available to faciHtate the education of student 
parents. They also believe that such programs must be safe, 
healthy, and developmentally sound educational programs for chil- 
dren. We appreciate the opportunity to testify about the impor- 
tance of providing direct child support to students through the 
Higher Education Act. 

The number of adults in college has steadily increased since the 
early 1970's. Most of the adults who require care for children while 
they go to school are women, and a large percentage of these 
women are single parents. Helen Blank of the Children's Defense 
Fund has given you statistics that illustrate the scope of this popu- 
lation. 

I have worked with comprehensive early childhood programs 
which encouraged and assisted parents, mainly mothers, in obtain- 
ing more schooling or job training. The most effective routes to pro- 
ductive employment for these parents, in my experience, have been 
college degree programs. Robert A. Corrigan, Chancellor of the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston, has said: 

As individuals confront the increasing complexities of American society in the 
Eighties, higher education becomes more important than it has been at any other 
time in our history. It is no longer "nice to have" a privilege for the privileged, or 
"the thing to do" after liigh school. It is a necessity if one is determined to be a 
productive member in tf.imy segments of our work force. 

I understand that black enrollment in college is declining, along 
with other minorities, a tragic situation since the income levels of 
these groups is considerably lower than that of whites and unem- 
ployment appallingly high. 

Some job training programs have prepared people for unskilled 
employment that provided only poverty level incomes, continuing 
and compounding problems for mothers £ftd their children. Some 
training has proven to be a dead end with no employment avail- 
able when finished, a serious blow to motivation. 
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In contrast, the women who were able to attend college programs 
were much more successful in raising the standard of living for 
their families and in building a positive attitude about themselves 
and their potential. 

Some women enrolled in college because they did not have the 
education needed to find and keep employment. Many have been 
widowed, separated or divorced. Some worked to enable their hus- 
bands to get college degrees and then enrolled in college them- 
selves. Other women are in school because of the recognition in our 
society today that they may some day be widowed or divorced, that 
women have a right to career choices, that it is often necessary to 
have two incomes in today's economy in order to afford the basic 
needs of a family: housing, food, clothing, medical assistance and 
education. 

In each of these situations, the women involved are able to con- 
tribute more to society as a result of their education. This is par- 
ticularly true of single women who are heads of householdsbecause 

the high incidence of poverty among this group. Statistics show 
that women still earn considerably less than men. Access to educa- 
tion at the college level can make a difference. Women seeking to 
enroll in college have continually told us that a major problem for 
them was finding available, affordable quality child care. 

The fundamental problem in providing good child care is the 
lack of a sufficient, reliable funding base. Most parents, and cer- 
tainly most student parents, cannot afford the full cost of good 
care. All of us begin paying for our children's public school educa- 
tion before we have children and continue to support it after our 
children are out of school. We also help to support education 
whether we have children or not because an educated citizenry in 
important to oui society. We need to recognize that the first 5 
years of children's lives are as important as the sphool years, if not 
more so, and that society cannot make a better investment in the 
future than to ensure that all young children have the care they 
need to develop; socially, emotionally, physically, and intellectual- 
ly. 

Longevity studies have shown that children who attend good pre- 
school programs are less likely to require expensive remedial serv- 
ices later in public school, are less apt to drop out of school, and 
are less often involved in vandalism and juvenile crime. Cost to so- 
ciety for these children has been one-seventh of the costs that 
result from poor preschool experiences. Good child care is sure to 
be cost effective and poor child care expensive over the total life 
span of the children involved. 

Cuts in title XX funds for child care have seriously and adversely 
affected parents' ability to get child-care subsidies and have jeop- 
ardized the support for sliding fee scales in good child-care pro- 
grams. 

Cuts in work study programs have made it more difficult to stu- 
dents to earn income to support their education. These cuts have 
also meant that less work study students were available to work in 
child care centers, making it more difficult for centers to provide a 
low adult-child ratio. The number of children cared foi* by each 
adult and the number of children in each group in a center are im- 
portant factors in the quality of care. 
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Another basic problem in the provision of good child care m the 
lack of general understanding of what the needs of young children 
are, why it is important to meet those needs in the early formative 
years of life, and how those needs are best met 

There is a myth that anyone can take care of very young chil- 
dren in child care settings because anyone can be a parent. This 
makes no more sense than saying that anyone who cooks is sure to 
be a good cook and capable of running a restaurant. 

Taking care of young children is challenging, as any parent can 
testify. Taking care of young children in groups requires training 
and skill. If parents neglect children, they generally only affect 
their own. If child-care staff are neglectful or incapable, they may 
affect the welfare and the future of hundreds of children. 

Most child neglect, whether it takes place in children s own 
homes, in family day care homes or in day-care centers, occurs be- 
cause the adults in charge do not know what children s develop- 
mental needs are, how to guide and support normal development so 
that problems can be prevented, how to identify and aUeyiate prob- 
lems that do develop without becoming angry and frustrated. 
Trained care givers do not have to use harsh punitive methods to 
"handle" children. . m r ... 

Lack of appropriate experiences m the first 5 years of We can 
lead to serious emotional and intellectual handicaps. Whether 
cared for by parents, relatives, babysitters, family day-care provid- 
ers or teachers in centers, children's needs are the same: A sate 
and healthy environment, affection, and warm stable relationships, 
good nutrition, responsive adults to talk to and listen to so that 
communication skills develop, varied and stimulating materials 
and experiences to promote understanding of the world around 
them 

If we want the adults who care for children to enjoy them and to 
nurture children's growth, we must make sure that they are not 
continually overtired, overburdened, underpaid and stressed. 

Low salaries and lack of fringe benefits in the child care field 
make it difficult to hire and to keep well-trained staff. Inadequate 
funding often makes it impossible to hire enough staff. I have at- 
tached to this testimony a statement about the harsh realities ol 
jobs in the child-care field made by the Ohio Association for the 
Education of Young Children in 1982. Since most staff employed in 
child care centers are women, this is another example of the in- 
equity of pay and benefits in fields that are considered women s 
work." 

The turnover rate of care givers, both in family day-care homes 
and in centers, is high because of long working hours, poor working 
conditions, limited support systems, and low pay. This turnover re- 
sults in lack of a secure and stable environment for children who 
need to be with familiar, caring adults. 

Funders of child-care programs have sometimes said we cannot 
afford quality care and will have to settle for custodial care. It is 
important to know that quality care is like quality nutrition, any- 
thing less has the potential for serious harm to children. We now 
have a solid research basis for stating in the strongest terms that 
custodial care is not only insufficient, it is damaging. 
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The bill under consideration, H.R. 2111, can, if passed, make a 
significant contribution to the solution of some of the problems as- 
sociated with trying to provide good care for the children of college 
students. 

It is important that the subsidies provided for child-care services 
be sufficient to meet the costs of quality care. No matter how good 
the cause for adults, children have rights and must be protected. 
Any care given must be developmentally sound. 

Adequate subsidies will also support good child-care programs on 
or near college campuses and help to establish better salaries, 
fringe benefits and working conditions for the staff of those cen- 
ters. All of these improvements will directly affect the quality of 
care to children. 

A work experience program which allows centers to hire stu- 
dents as part-time care givers has two main benefits: It will provide 
both practical experience and income for students, and will help 
centers keep a low adult-child ratio, giving children more individ- 
ual attention and easing the burden on regular staff. 

The provision of good care for children is a family issue, a chil- 
dren's issue, a women's issue, and should be a national priority. I 
urge you to support this bill. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Harriet A. Alger follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the National Coalition for Campus Child Care, Pre- 
sented by Harriet A. Alger, Ph.D., Dean, Early Childhood Division, State 
University of New York 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am Harriet Alger, Dean of Early 
Childhood Education at the State University of New York, College at Cobleskill. I 
am testifying as a member of the Executive Board and a former Chairperson of the 
National Coalition for Campus Child Care, an organization founded in 1976 to help 
establish and maintain quality child care seivxces as an integral part of higher edu- 
cation systems. 

My personal and professional involvement with campus related child care services 
dates from 1966, first as a single student-parent of three small children and later as 
a child care center director, a college faculty member, a college administrator and a 
consultant. These experiences have taken place on the campuses of two year and 
four year colleges and universities, private and public, in urban and rural communi- 
ties. Despite the diversity of the settings, the provision of child care for student-par- 
ents has been a common concern. 

Members of the Coalition believe that campus child care programs should be 
available to facilitate the education of student-parents. They also believe that such 
programs must be safe, healthy and developmentally sound educational programs 
for children. We appreciate the opportunity to testify about the importance of pro- 
viding direct child support to students through the Higher Education Act. 

The number of adults in college has steadily increased since the early 70's. Most 
of the adults who require care for children while they go to school are women and a 
large percentage of these women are single parents. Helen Blank of the Children's 
Defense Fund has given you statistics that illustrate the scope of this population. 

College programs provide the most effective iob training. 

I have worked with comprehensive early childhood programs which encouraged 
and assisted parents, mainly mothers, in obtaining more schooling or job training. 
The most effective routes to productive employment for these parents, in my experi- 
ence, have been college degree programs. Robert A. Corrigan, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Boston has said: "As individuals confront the increasing 
complexities of American society in the eighties, higher education becomes more im- 
ortant than it has been at any other time in our history. It is no longer 'nice to 
ave,* a privilege for the privileged, or 'the thing to do' after high school. It is a 
necessity if one is determined to be a productive member in many segments of our 
work force." (Focus on Learning, 1984). I understand that black enrollment in col- 
lege is declining, a tragic situation since the income level of blacks as a group is 
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considerably lower than that of whites and unemployment among blacks is appall- 
ingly high. 

Some job training programs have prepared people for unskilled employment that 
provided only poverty level incomes, continuing and compounding problems for 
mothers and their children. Some training has proven to be a dead end with no em- 
ployment available when finished, a serious blow to motivation. In contrast, the 
women who were able to attend college programs were much more successful in 
raising the standard of living for their families and in building a positive attitude 
about themselves and their potential. _ 

Some women enrolled in college because they did not have the education needed 
to find and keep employment Many have been widowed, separated or divorced. 
Some worked to enable their husbands to get college degrees and then enrolled in 
college themselves. Other women are in school because of the recognition in our so- 
ciety today: — 

— that they some day be widowed or divorced 

— that wc''*i<^ ?^ve a right to career choices 

—that it *s oiten necessary to have two incomes in today's economy in order to 
afford the basic needs of a family: housing, food, clothing, medical care and educa- 

In each of these situations, the women involved are able to contribute more to 
society as a result of their education. This is particularly true of single women who 
are heads of households because of the high incidence of poverty among this group. 
Statistics show that women still earn considerably less than men. Access to educa- 
tion at the college level can make a difference. Women seeking to enroll m college 
have continually told us that a major problem for them was finding available, af- 
fordable quality child care. '■„..,, . , , * * w • * 

The fundamental problem in providing good child care is the lack of a sufficient, 
reliable funding base. . 

Most parents, and certainly most student-parents, cannot afford the tull cost ot 
good care. All of us begin paying for our children's public school education before 
we have children and continue to support it after our children are out of school. We 
also help to support education whether we have children or not because an educated 
citizenry is important to our society. We need to recognize that the first five years 
of children's lives are as important as the school years, if not more so, and that soci- 
ety cannot make a betted 'investment in the future than to insure that all youps 
children have the care they need to develop socially, emotionally, physically and in- 
tellectually. _ 

Longevity studies have shown that children who attend good preschool programs 
are less likely to require expensive remedial services later in public school, are less 
apt to drop out of school and are less often involved in vandalism or juvenile crime. 
Cost to society for these children has been one seventh of the costs that result from 
poor preschool experiences. Good child care is sure to be cost effective and poor 
child care expensive over the total life span of the children involved. 

Cuts in Title XX funds for child care have seriously and adversely affected par- 
ents' ability to get child care subsidies and have jeopardized the support for sliding 
fee scales in good child care programs. 

Cuts in work study programs have made it more difficult tor students to earn 
income to support their education. These cuts have also meant that less work study 
students were available to work in child care centers, making it more difficult tor 
centers to provide a low adult-child ratio. The number of children cared for by each 
adult and the number of children in each group in a center are important factors in 
the quality of care. r i 

Another basic problem in the provision of good child care is the lack ot general 
understanding of what the needs of young children are, why it is important to meet 
those needs in the early formative years of life and how those needs are best met. 

There is a myth that anyone can take care of very young children m child care 
settings because anyone can be a parent. This makes no more sense than saying 
that anyone who cooks is sure to be a good cook and capable of running a restau- 

r8 Taking care of young children is challenging as any parent can testify. Taking 
care of young children in groups requires training and skill. If parents neglect chil- 
dren, they generally only affect their own. If child care staff are neglectful or in- 
capable, they may jtffect the welfare and the future of hundreds of children. 

Most child neglect whether it takes place in children's own homes, in family day 
care homes or in day care centers occurs because the adults in charge do not 
know:— what children's developmental needs are; how to guide and support normal 
development so that problems can be prevented; how to identify and alleviate prob- 
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lems that do develop without becoming angry and frustrated. Trained caregivers do 
not have to use harsh punitive methods to "handle" children. 

Lack of appropriate experiences in the first five years of life can lead to serious 
emotional and intellectual handicaps. Whether cared for by parents, relatives, baby- 
sitters, family day care providers or teachers in centers, children's needs are the 
same: a safe and healthy environment; affection and warm stable relationships; 
good nutrition; responsive adults to talk to and listen to so that communication 
skills develop; and varied and stimulating materials and experiences to promote un- 
derstanding of the world around them. 

If we want the adults who care for children to enjoy them and to nurture chil- 
dren a growth, we must make sure that they are not continually overtired, overbur- 
dened, underpaid and stressed. 

Low salaries and lack of fringe benefits in the child care field make it difficult to 
hire and to keep well trained staff. Inadequate funding often makes it impossible to 
hire enough staff. I have attached to this testimony a statement about the harsh 
realities of jobs m the child care field made by the Ohio Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children in 1982. Since most staff employed in child care centers are 
women, this is another example of the inequity of pay and benefits in fields that are 
considered woman's work." 

The turnover rate of caregivers both in family day care homes and in centers is 
nigh because of long working hours, poor working conditions, limited support sys- 
tems and low pay. This turnover results in lack of a secure and stable environment 
for children who need to be vrith familiar, caring adults. 

Flinders of child care programs have sometimes said that we cannot afford "qual- 
ity child care and will havg to settle for custodial care. It is important to know 
that quality jpare is like quality nutrition, anything less has the potential for serious 
harm to children. We now have a solid research basis for stating in the strongest 
terms that custodial care (routine physical care only) is not only insufficient, it is 
damaging. 

The bill under consideration, ILR. 2111, can, if passed, make a significant contri- 
bution to the solution of some of the problems associated with trying to provide good 
care for the children of college students. 

It is important that subsidies provided for child care service?, be sufficient to meet 
the costs of quality care. No matter how good the cause for adults, children have 
rights and must be protected. Any care given must be developmentally sound. 

Adequate subsidies will also support good child care programs on or near college 
campuses and help ttf establish better salaries, fringe benefits and working condi- 
tions for the staff of those centers. All of these improvements will directly affect the 
quality of the care given to children. 

A work experience program which allows centers to hire students as part-time 
caregivers has two main benefits: It will provide both practical experience and 
mcome for students and will help centers keep a low adult-child ratio, giving chil- 
dren more individual attention and easing the burden on regular paid staff. 

The provision of good care for children is a family issue, a children's issue, a 
women s issue and should be a national priority. I urge you to support this bill. 

Statement to National Association for the Education of Young Children 
Conference, November 1982 

W< J men v S climb to equity has teen made with an inordinate amount of economic 
sacrifice by those who have cared for their children while they have pursued jobs 
and careers. Indeed, because child caregivers receive such appallingly low salaries 
and neither retirement nor health benefits, they are, in effect, subsidizing other 
women s work. We of the Ohio Association for the Education of Young Children feel 
it is time for working women, and organizations that support them, to recognize the 
value to society of the work of raising the next generation of Americans by working 
for more equitable salaries for child caregivers. 

The amazing social changes currently taking place, of which the women's move- 
ment is a vital part, affect young children in important ways. Almost 50% of women 
with children under six are now in the workforce, thus increasing dramatically the 
demand for child care. We early childhood professionals affirm the National Day 
Stud 7 8 re P° rt that "caregivers with education and training relevant to young 
children deliver better care." We also know that our ability to attract and keep 
trained, skilled caregivers depends on our ability to provide adequate salaries and 
benefits. 

Therefore, we urge NAEYC and its affiliate groups to join together with every va- 
riety of women's organization, from the most national and political— the League of 
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Women Voters and NOW— to the most local— religious groups and sorority chap- 
ters; from resource organizations like Women Working to local unions, YM and 
YWCA's, Junior Leagues, and professional organizations. Only with such strong coa- 
litions can we draw attention to the needs of young children and the people who 
care for them while their mothers work. ; . v 

Our first task will be to inform working women about the harsh realities of }OW 
in the child care field. Most working women are unaware of child caregivers tLl&to* 
ingly low wages and low status which cause dissatisfaction and attrition. Thq 
age child caregiver receives less than the minimum wage, works and exhausting a 
to 10 hours a day, has no substitutes or paid vacations, and no job security or health 
or retirement benefits. Clearly, child care needs and deserves more economic and 
social support to carry out its important task. 

Thus we ask women's groups to join with us in our efforts to secure these econom- 
ic and social resources, to lobby with us for increased child care funds in federal and 
state budgets, for tax policies that induce businesses to support child care, for 
income tax credits to families who need child care, and for making child care an 
employee benefit . . 

We also urge NAEYC and affiliate groups to work with women's organizations to 
establish the legal precedent that child caregivers should receive equal pay for work 
they do that is comparable with that of public school personnel. , , n „ 

For information: Georgianna T. Roberts, 2323 Stillman Road, Cleveland, OH 
44118. 

Mr. Ford. Kristin Stelck. 

STATEMENT OF KRISTIN STELCK, PUBLIC POLICY ASSOCIATE, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

Ms. Stelck. Thank you. 

Good morning, I am Kristin Stelck. I am a public policy associate 
for the American Association of University Women. In the absence 
of AAUW's national president, Mary Purcell, who is enroute to 
Nairobi for the "UN: End of the Decade" women's conference, I 
have been asked to present AAUW's comments on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

I serve as the association's lobbyist on Capitol Hill, and am co- 
chair of the Higher Education Task Force of the National Coalition 
of Women and Girls in Education. Before coming to AAUW, I had 
the opportunity to serve as a consultant to the National Commis- 
sion on Student Financial Assistance: a commission that many 
members of the Education and Labor Committee had a hand in cre- 
ating, and on which Chairman Ford served as an active Commis- 
sioner. It is, therefore, a special personal privilege for me to speak 
before you today, and share with you research and findings origi- 
nating from the National Commission's work. 

AAUW has been requested to present to this committee an over- 
view on the status of women in postsecondary education, and to 
share with you information on women and student financial assist- 
ance. We are honored to do so. . 

The AAUW is one of the oldest and largest women s organiza- 
tions in America. Organized in 1881, AAUW was founded on princi- 
ples of securing and promoting educational opportunities for 
women. Our mission statement, alter a 100-year history of involve- 
ment in educational equity, reads: "AAUW promotes equity for 
women, education and self-development over the life span, and 
positive societal change." 

The AAUW is organized at the national, State division and 
branch levels, with over 193,000 members, nearly 2,000 branches in 
51 divisions. Through study group topics and action agendas, 
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AAUW members have consistently shown a strong interest in edu- 
cational equity concerns. 

In 1985, the AAUW Educational Foundation was created to pro- 
mote and administer fellowships, grants and award programs for 
women students. The educational foundation has pioneered the ad- 
vancement of women's studies beyond the baccalaureate level. The 
foundation is funded primarily by our member's contributions. 

The American Fellowship Program awards American women of 
scholarly excellence or promise of distinction fellowships in their 
final year of professional study at the dissertation or the postdoc- 
torate level. In 1917, the AAUW Foundation created the Interna- 
tional Fellowship Program to extend support to qualified women 
abroad desirous of undertaking advanced study in the United 
States. 

AAUW has distinguished itself as an association committed to 
both securing the legal rights to equal educational opportunity, and 
the education foundation has provided the means for women to 
take full advantage of these opportunities. Our 100-year endeavor 
has proven that equal financial assistance is an absolute necessary 
precursor for equal participation at all levels of postsecondary edu- 
cation for women. 

But our commitment and our resources are not enough. In 1982- 
83, the AAUW Education Foundation received over 612 applica- 
tions to fill 71 fellowships for the international program and over 
1,160 applications competed for the 140 awards in the American 
Fellowship Program. Clearly, more and more women are seeking a 
college education as a means for enhancing their economic securi- 
ty. But the educational route to the American dream of opportuni- 
ty has a very high price tag. Women are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on outside financial assistance to help finance their educa- 
tion. 

We believe it is the proper role of the Federal Government to 
assist these women through student financial aid programs. It is 
not enough for the Federal Government to provide money, though; 
it is equally important that aid programs and policies make funds 
available to women in the same degree and under identical condi- 
tions as for men; that institutions distribute public funds in a truly 
equitable basis, and that aid programs reflect the changing socio- 
economic and enrollment patterns of nontraditional studehts. 

Equitable treatment of women in student assistance programs 
has become a priority issue for AAUW. Recent studies indicate 
that there exists both quantitative and qualitative disparities in 
student aid awards to female and male students. Furthermore, Fed- 
eral student aid policies may in and of themselves, create barriers 
to full participation for women. 

Although it is unlikely that aid policies were intended to dis- 
criminate against women, it appears that women's socioeconomic 
circumstances and enrollment patterr^ — circumstances and pat- 
terns that different greatly from male students — were not fully un- 
derstood or accounted for. We urge a review of these policies. We 
have submitted suggested amendments to address some of these 
problems. 

In order to fully understand our proposed amendments, it is im- 
portant to provide background as to who are today's women stu- 
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dents, how they differ from male students, why student aid is im- 
portant to women, and how apparently equitable policies can dis- 
proportionately limit a woman's educational opportunity. The 
AAUW policy brief entitled "Women and Student Financial Assist- 
ance," which you have attached to your testimony, seeks to provide 
a context for these questions and act as a catalyst for a debate on 
inequity in student aid. 

An overview of the status of women and postsecondary education 
provides both good news and bad news. The good news is the tre- 
mendous growth of women in all areas of postsecondary education. 
Changes in legal and social attitudes in the past decade have accel- 
erated this participation: most notable is title IX. 

Today, over half of the 12.4 million postsecondary education stu- 
dents in the United States are women. Women constitute over 
half— more than half of the undergraduates, half of our graduate 
students, and almost a third of the doctoral students. Women are 
the largest and fastest growing segment of adult learners reenter- 
ing higher education. 

It is also important to note that two out of three college students 
over the age of 34 are women, and 80 percent of these "older" stu- 
dents are attending part time. But levels of participation of minori- 
ty women is still unacceptably low. In 1976, Filipino-American 
women had the highest proportion completing college at 51 per- 
cent, but black women were only 11 percent, Mexican-American 
women at 5 percent and native American and Alaskan Natives at 4 
percent. 

Labor force participation rates are positively related to earnings 
and to education rates for minority women; therefore, the higher 
the level of education, the higher the work rate and, conversely, 
the lower average years of schooling, the lower the work rate. 

In the past decade, women have made impressive gains in the 
numbers earning degrees in male-dominated fields, but most de- 
grees earned by women continue to be concentrated in the lower 
status, lower salaried areas. The single most popular degree for 
women at all levels continues to be education. 

Areas which continue to concern researchers in -education are 
the negative educational environment or the "chilly campus cli- 
mate" for women, the lack of confidence of women about their 
preparation for graduate school, and the decline in academic and 
career aspirations experienced by many women during their col- 
lege years. 

Of greatest concern is the 1974 Grove City v. Bell Supreme Court 
decision that seriously eroded campuswide coverage and scope of 
title IX and threatens the future of educational equity for women, 
minorities, the aged and the disabled. The AAUW strongly sup- 
ports the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1985 as a means to rein- 
state title IX. 

The profile of women students differs from that cf male students. 
The key causes of these differences are women's greater child care 
and dependent care responsibilities and their lesser financial re- 
sources. 

Women earn approximately 60 percent of what men eatfn. Two 
out of three adults in poverty are women, and female-headed fami- 
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lies have a poverty rate four times greater than that of other fami- 
lies with children- 
More women, than men come from low-income families. In 1984, 
31 percent of freshman women, compared to 26 percent of fresh- 
man men, came from families with incomes of Jess than $20,000. 

There is evidence also tMt freshman women students are twice 
as likely as freshman mer* in be self-supporting. In a 1979-80 study, 
66 percent of fireehin-sF tftr-nen, but only 34 percent of freshman 
men were classified as ^.• •supporting or independent students. 
This is a critical different between men and women, as self-sup- 
porting students must cover far more of the! r college costs. 

Women are much more likely than men to feaar child as& other 
dependent care responsibilities. The over 6.2 million families 
headed by women in 1984 — double the number in 1970— accounted 
for one-fifth of all the families with children that year, up from 
one-tenth in 1970. Women are more likely to postpone or interrupt 
their educations, due perhaps to their lesser financial resources, 
greater reliance on self-support, and responsibilities for dependent 
care. Women make up two-thirds of the 1.5 million students over 
the age of 34. Women reentering college in adulthood are even 
more likely to have low incomes and need financial help to contin- 
ue their edc cation.. 

Similarly, ./omen are more likely than men to be part-time stu- 
dents. Among undergraduates, women and men are about equally 
likely to be part time, but women graduate students are more 
likely than men to be part time. 

Women are not represented with men in different fields of study 
and in different types of postsecondary institutions. Women stu- 
dents are less lik&y to attend graduate school, and are more likely 
to attend community colleges and vocational training programs. 

Why should women care about student aid? Well, women should 
care about student aid because it can mean the difference, obvious- 
ly, between getting a college education and not getting one; and a 
college education can mean the difference between getting a good 



We strongly believe that the degree to which student aid pro- 
grains are responsive to the particular needs of women students 
can directly affect their and their families' future security. During 
the 1970 7 s, women who had 4 years of college education earned 25 
percent more than women with high school diplomas. 

More women than men are reporting that financial aid is impor- 
tant in making their college choices, and more women than men 
report that financing their education was a major concern. 

All th£ figures on women and student aid are not in yet; howev- 
er, it appear* that women sometimes receive less financial aid be- 
cause student aid programs have been designed with the tradition- 
al student in m:nd, and svomen are more likely than men to be 
uontraditional rtudents. Women students are more likely to attend 
part time, be self-supporting, and have to postpone or interrupt 
their educations. In some cases, because of women's lower incomes 
and higher child-care expenses, their resources are fewer and their 
costs greater than men's. 

Many women who might qualify for student aid never apply be- 
cause they don't realize they are eligible for it. Most information 



job, just getting by, and being poor. 
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about student aid is distributed by and in high schools. Women, 
who are more likely than men to reenter college after the age of 
22, are less likely to have access to information about their college 
and career options. , 

Single mothers and displaced homemakers have reported the 
lark of information about educational services and student aid pro- 
grams has been a major obstacle to their exploration of educational 
opportunities. . 

Overall, the student aid situation for women is mixed. On the 
one hand, more women than men receive student aid. But on the 
other hand, women students' awards are often smaller. Among self- 
supporting students at public colleges in 1981-82, women students 
received smaller grants than men and had a smaller proportion of 
their college costs covered by grants. 

Women appear to receive less aid through loans than men at 
both private and public colleges. Low-income women are less likely 
than low-income men to receive guaranteed student loans. Women 
graduate students receive less student aid than men do, and have a 
greater reliance on self-support. Further, women in graduate school 
are more likely to hold teaching assistantships rather than re- 
search assistantships that provide greater opportunities for profes- 
sional advancement. . 

Women are more likely than men to be part-time students, who 
are excluded from receiving certain types of aid and are sometimes 
charged higher rates of tuition and minimum per semester fees. 9 
Perhaps the greatest problem for women reentering college is 
covering child-care costs. Current Federal aid policies and regula- 
tions allow campus aid officers to ignore child care costs in calcu- 
lating student needs, a factor that affects primarily women. 

Women students, especially those who are older than the typical 
18- to 22-year-old student, report that child care is vital to both 
their education and to their employment. m 

Low-income women have the most difficult time meeting child 
care costs. . _ . A ., , 

Only 2 percent of women receiving assistance through the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children [AFDC] Program were in school 
in 1983. These women are often penalized financially if they enroll 
in college, because student financial aid is frequently counted as 
income and may make them ineligible for continued subsistence 
income, medical, and nutritional assistance. Conflicting provisions, 
regulations, and interpretations of Federal student aid and AFDC 
laws make college attendance almost impossible for these low- 
income women. This is counterproductive in the long run, since 
higher education is generally the most dependable road to econom- 
ic security and financial independence. . 

As previously mentioned, it is unlikely that student aid policies 
were intended to discriminate against women students. But during 
this reauthorization process, AAUW urges your review of the poli- 
cies and hopes that members concerned as we are with educational 
equality will take this opportunity to establish policies and pro- 
grams that will meet the needs of women students. 
Thank you. 
Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Kristin Stelck follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Kristin Stelck, Public Policy Associate, American 
Association of University Women 

Good morning, I am Kristin Stelck. I am a public policy associate for the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. In the absence of AAUW's national presi- 
dent, Mary Purcell, who is on route to Nairobi, Kenya for the "UN: End of the 
Decade" Women's Conference, I have been asked to present AAUW's comments on 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

I serve as the association's lobbyist on Capitol Hill and am co-chair of the Higher 
Education task force of the National Coalition of Women and Girls in Education. 
Before coming to AAUM, I had the opportunity to serve as a consultant to the Na- 
tional Commission on Student Financial Assistance: a commission that many mem- 
bers of the Education and Labor Committee had a hand in creating, and on which 
Chairman Ford served as an active Commissioner. It is therefore a special personal 
privilege to speak before you today, and share with you research and findings origi- 
nating from the National Commission's work. 

AAUW has been requested to present to this committee an overview on the status 
of women in postsecondary education, and share with you information on women 
and student financial assistance. We are honored to do so. 

The AAUW is one of the oldest and largest women's organizations in America. 
Organized in 1881, AAUW was founded on principles of securing and promoting 
educational opportunity for women. Our mission statement, after a 100 year history 
of involvement in educational equity reads: ''AAUW promotes equity for women, 
education and self-development over the life span, and positive societal change". 

The AAUW is organized at the national, State division and branch levels, with 
over 193,000 members in nearly 2,000 branches in 51 divisions. Through, study topics 
and action agendas, AAUW members have consistently shown a strong interest in 
educational equity concerns. 

In 1958, the AAUW Educational Foundation was created to promote and adminis- 
ter fellowships, grants and award programs for women students. The educational 
foundation has pioneered the advancement of women's study beyond the baccalaure- 
ate level. The foundation is funded primarily by our member's contributions. 

The American Fellowship Program awards American women of scholarly excel- 
lence or promise of distinction, fellowships in their final year of professional study 
at the dissertation or post-doctoral level. 

In 1917, the AAUW Education Foundation created the International Fellowships 
Program to extend support to qualified women from abroad desirous of undertaking 
advanced studies in the United States. 

AAUW has distinguished itself as an association committed to both securing the 
legal right to equal educational opportunity and the education foundation has pro- 
vided the means for women to take full advantage of these opportunities. Our 100 
year endeavor has proven that equal financial assistance is an absolute necessary 
precursor for equal participation at all levels of postsecondary education for women. 

But our committment and resources are not enough. In 1982-83, the AAUW Edu- 
cation Foundation received over 612 applications to fill the 71 fellowships of the 
international program and 1,160 applications competed for the 140 awards of the 
American Fellowship Program. Clearly, more and more women are seeking a college 
education as a means for enhancing their economic security. But the educational 
route to the American dream of opportunity has a high price tag. Women are be- 
coming increasingly dependent on outside financial assistance to help finance their 
education. 

We believe it is the proper role of the Federal Government to assist these women 
through federal student assistance programs. 

It is not enough for the Federal Government to provide money. It is equally im- 
portant that aid programs and policies make funds available for women students in 
the same degree and under identical conditions as for men; that institutions distrib- 
ute public funds in a truly equitable basis, and that aid programs reflect the chang- 
ing socioeconomic and enrollment patterns of non traditional students. 

Equitable treatment of women in student assistance programs has become a prior- 
ity issue for AAUW. Recent studies indicate that there exists both quantitative and 
qualitative disparities in the student aid awarded to female and male students. Fur- 
thermore, Federal student aid policies may in and of themselves, create barriers to 
full participation by women. Although it is unlikely that aid policies were intended 
to discriminate against women, it appears that women's socioeconomic circum- 
stances and enrollment patterns — circumstances and patterns that differ greatly 
from men students— were not fully understood and accounted for. We urge a review 
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of these policies. We have submitted suggested amendments to address some of 
these problems. 

In order to fully understand our proposed amendments, it is important to provide 
background as to who are today's women students, how they differ from men stu- 
dents, why student aid is important to women, and how apparently equitable poli- 
cies can disproportionately limit a woman's educational opportunity. 

The AAUW policy brief entitled, "Women and Student Financial Aid," which you 
have attached to my testimony seeks to provide a context for these questions and 
act as a catalyst for dobate inequity in student aid. 

An overview of the status of women and postsecondary education provides both 
good news and bad news. The good news is the tremendous growth of women in all 
areas of postsecondary education. Changes in legal and social attitudes in the past 
decade have accelerated this participation; most notable is title DC of the 1972 
Higher Education Act prohibiting sex discrimination in all federally assisted educa- 
tion programs. 

Today, over half of the 12.4 million postsecondary education students in the 
United States are women. Women now constitute over one-half of the undergradu- 
ates, one-half of graduate students; and almost one-third of doctoral students. 
Women are the largest and fastest growing segment of adult learners re-entering 
higher education. It is also important to note that two out of three college students 
over the age of 34 are women, and 80 percent of these "older" college students 
attend part-time. But levels of participation among minority women is still unac- 
ceptably low. In 1976, Filipino-American women had the highest proportion complet- 
ing college at 51 percent, but black women were only eleven percent, Mexican- 
American women at five percent and native American/ Alaskan native at four per- 
cent. Labor force participation rates are positively related to earnings and to educa- 
tion rates for minority women; therefore the higher the level of education the 
higher the work rate, and conversely the lower average years of schooling— the 
lower the work rates. 

In the past decade, women have made impressive gains in the numbers earning 
degrees in male-dominated fields but, most degrees earned by women continued to 
be concentrated in the lower-status, lower-salaried areas. The single most popular 
degree for women at all levels continues to be education. 

The news is grim for women faculty members as weE. Women constitute 19 per- 
cent of the faculties of public and private universities, w/feere they are 45 percent of 
the instructors and 43 percent of the assistants but on\f 17 percent of the associate 
professors and 6 percent of the full professors. 

Areas which continue to concern researchers of women in education are the nega- 
tive institutional environment or "chilly campus climate" for women, the lack of 
confidence of women about their preparation for graduate school and the decline in 
academic and career aspirations experienced by many women students during their 
college years. 

Of greatest concern is the 1974 Grove City v. Bell Supreme Court decision which 
seriously eroded the campus-wide scope of title IX and threatens the future of edu- 
cational equity for women, minorities, the aged and the disabled. AAUW strongly 
supports the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1985 as a means to reinstate title IX. 
The profile of women students differs from that cf men students. The key causes of 
the differences are women's greater child and dependent care responsibilities and 
their lesser financial resources. 

Women earn approximately 60 percent of what men earn. Two out of every three 
adults in poverty are women, and female-headed iamilies have a poverty rate four 
times greater than that of other families with children. 

More women than men students come from low-income families. In 1984, 31 per- 
cent of freshman women, compared to 26 percent of freshman men, came from fami- 
lies with incomes of less than $20,000 

There is evidence that freshman women are twice as likely as freshman men to be 
self-supporting. In a 1979-80 survey, 66 percent of freshman women, but only 34 
percent of freshman men, were classified as self-supporting or "independent" stu- 
dents. This is a crucial difference between women and men students, as self-support- 
ing students must cover far more of their college costs. m 

Women are much more likely than men to Dear child and other dependent care 
responsibilities. The over 6.2 million families headed by women in 1984— double the 
number in 1970— accounted for one-fifth of all families with children that year, up 
from one-tenth in 1970. Women are more likely than men to postpone or interrupt 
their educations, due perhaps to their lesser financial resources, greater reliance on 
self-support, and responsibilities for dependent care. Women make up two-thirds of 
the 1.5 million students over age 34. Women re-entering college in adulthood are 
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even more likely to have low incomes and need financial help to continue their edu- 
cations. 

Similarly, women are more likely than men to be part-time students. Among un- 
dergraduates, women and men are about equally likely to attend part-time, but 
women graduate students are more likely to attend part-time. 

Women are not represented equally with men in different fields of study and 
types of postsecondary institutions. Women students are less likely to attend gradu- 
ate school, and more likely to attend community colleges and vocational training 
programs. 

Why should women care about financial aid? Women should care about student 
financial aid because it can mean the difference between getting a college education 
and not getting one — and a college education can mean the difference Between get- 
ting a good job, just getting by, and being poor. The degree to which student aid 
programs are responsive to the particular needs of women students can directly 
affect their and their families' future security. During the 1970's, women who had 
four years of college education earned 25 percent more than women with high 
school diplomas. A woman college graduate earns over $200,000 over fesr lifetime 
than a woman without a college degree. 

More women than men report that financial aid is important in making college 
choices. In 1984, 22 percent of freshman women, compared to 18 percent of fresh- 
man men, reported that the availability of student financial aid was a major reason 
for their attending a particular college. Sixteen percent of freshman women, com- 
pared to 12 percent of freshman men, indicated that financing their college educa- 
tions was of major concern. 

All of the figures on women and student financial aid are not yet in. However, it 
appears that women sometimes receive less financial aid because student aid pro- 
grams have been designed with "Traditional" students in mind, and women are 
more likely than men to be "nontraditional" students. Women students are more 
likely to attend part-time, to be self-supporting, and to have postponed or interrupt- 
ed their educations. In some cases, because of women's lower incomes and higher 
childcare expenses, their resources are fewer and their costs greater than men's. 

Many women who might qualify for student aid never apply because they do not 
realize that they are eligible for it Most information about etudent aid is distribut- 
ed by and in high schools. Women, who are more likely than men to re-enter college 
after the age of 22, are less likely to have access to information about their college 
and career options. Single mothers and displaced homemakers have reported that 
the lack of information about educational services and student aid programs has 
been a major obstacle to their exploration of educational opportunities. 

Overall, the student aid situation for women is mixed. On the one hand, more 
women than men receive student aid. On the other hand, women students' awards 
are often smaller. Among self-supporting students at public colleges in 198182, 
women students received smaller grants than men students and had a smaller pro- 
portion of their college costs covered by grants. 

Women receive less aid through loans than men at both private and public col- 
leges. In 1981-82, for example, loans covered an average of 18 percent of women stu- 
dents' costs, but 21 percent of comparable men students' costs, at public institutions. 

Low income women are less likely than low income men to receive guaranteed 
Btudent loans. Four percent of low income women, compared to 10 percent of low 
income men, received Guaranteed Student Loans in 1980-81. 

Women graduate students receive less student aid than do men, and have a great- 
er reliance on self-support Further, women in graduate school are more likely to 
hold teaching assistantships rather than the research assistantships that provide 
greater opportunities for professional advancement. 

Women are more likely than men to be part-time students, who are excluded from 
receiving certain types of aid and are sometimes charged higher rates of tuition and 
minimum per-semester fees. 

Perhaps the biggest problem for women re-entering college is covering their child- 
care costs. Current federal student aid regulations allow campus student aid officers 
to ignore childcare costs in calculating student need— a factor that affects primarily 
women. 

Women students, especially those who are older than the typical 18- to 22-year-old 
student, report that child care is vital to both their education and their employ- 
ment. 

Low income women have the most difficulty meeting child care costs, close to half 
of the college administrators surveyed in a 1984 study said that locating and paying 
for adequate child care was a "serious" to "very serious" problem for very low 
income students. 
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Only 2 percent of the women receiving assistance through the Aid to Fa mili es 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) program were in school in 1983. These women are 
often penalized financially if the enroll in college, because student financial aid is 
frequently counted as "income" and may make them ineligible for continued sub- 
sistence income, medical, and nutritional assistance. Conflicting provisions, regula- 
tions, and interpretations of Federal student aid and AFDC Laws make college at- 
tendance almost impossible for these low income women. This is counter-productive 
in the long run, since higher education is generally the most dependable road to 
economic security and financial independence. 

As previously mentioned, it is unlikely that student aid policies were intended to 
discriminate against women students. During this reauthorization process, AAUW 
urges your review of policies and hopes that members concerned, as we are with 
educational equity will take this opportunity to establish policies and programs that 
will meet the needs of women students. 

Thank you. 
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Women & 
Student 
Financial Aid 

A college degree is a ticket to opportunity 
in America. More and more, women are 
finding tlut ilnrtr vomumk' security I* 
iiKTiuscdliypanicipJlhin in p»isisevi>ndaiy 
educati* mi. Hut tlx* cducatk N ul n wie ?J '! «• 
American dream lias a high price tag. fewiy 
students require fuuiKlal aid to attend 
mllegeaiHiKt^uJteMlKiuUwtpuiVhMor 
awarding Mudww aid do ni*ba>cfitw''*<»en 
and men students equally. 

Women are more likekilun men lohrV 
child and otlier dqwrideni cue rojxrv 
silu lilies, and to attend college as "nl«V* 
0e..mwagc3^>siudtmvWi>men wurfeiug 
full-time in ilie paid lalior force earn 
llun equally educated men These diRcier* 
educational and life patterns tuve implica- 
tions for wltu does — and wltu does n»* — 
benefit frum student aid 

This policy brief outlines Mime uf these 
{.uitcms and raises questions ahout ttow 
apparently equitable policies for awarding 
student aid caiidispmpnttlmmelyexpand— 
«>r limit — a woman's opportunities to pursue 
•j college education. 



Who Are Ttxbys Women Students? 

Tlx Iff oyer half of the 12.4 million post- 
secondary students in the Unit ed States are 
wotnert. Over lulf of wimen students are 
»J»lcT^untl»e"trjditioruriH.ui22 tear-«>ld 
student; most are full-time students hut 
many attend pan -time; some are wealth y, hut 
moM arc not, mam- are sclf-supponing. and 
many supj.urt children and other depcm 
dents a* well; some are studying to become 
teachers and Mime to become doctors; m mie 
are black. Mime are white, M*ne are His- 
panic, and Mxne are Asian. 

College attendance by women has 
increased significantly in the last decade 
T^rtyTue percent ofwtimen aged l8to2l 
were in college In l9H3,upfn>m2H percent 
in 1973. 

The profile of women students differ* 
from that of men students. The key causes 
oC lite differences are women'* greater child 
arid dependent care responsibilities and 
jfixrir lesser financial resources. 

Women earn approximately 60 percent 
of what mm cam. Two out of every three 
adults in poverty are women, and female* 
I leaded families have a poverty rate four 
times greater than that of uher families with 
children. In l°H3,cl«i«uihalf«>f the seven 
million female headed families with children 
lud incomes below tlie poverty line. 

More women tlian men .students come 
from Ktw inciKDC families, in I9W, 31 per- 
cent of freshman women, compared to 26 
percent of freshman men, came fnrni 
families with incomes of less than 120.000 
(see Chart 2). 

There is evidence thai freshman women 
ire twice as likely as freshman men to be 
self-supporting. In a 1979-80 survey, 66 
percent of freshman women, but only 34 
percent of freshman men, were classified as 
self-supporting or "Independent" students 
(see Chan 3)- This is a crucial difference 
between women ami men students, as self- 



supporting students must cover far more of 
their college costs. 

Women are much more likely than men 
to bear child and other dependent care 
responsibilities. The over 6.2 million 
faniiliolwjUedhs-wiimenln 19H-* — double 
the number in 1970 — am Minted fur one- 
fifth of all families with children mat tear, 
up fnxn onc-tcntli In 1970. 



Tatiw, aged 37, applied to law 
school after six graduated from 
college in t970.butuxts not admitted 
Ixxause of admissions t/uotas on 
women — tfttotas ibat would f?e 
illegal today. Nou; after working as 
a paralegal fortenyears, she u <ants 
to pursue her dream to become a 
lawyer. She bos been accepted by ber 
slate unit vrsityand by a prestigious 
Intf more expensive prix xite lau ' school. 
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Women are more likely than men to 
postpone or interrupt their educations, due 
perhaps to their lesser financial resources, 
great er rd Unce on self support, md respon- 
sibilities for dependent ore ttVimen nuke 
uprwihtlrirtfctifthe 1.5 mil>inMudcTH* over 
age 34 (see Chan 1). tt'ometi re-entering 
college in aduuhnod are even more likely 
to have kiw Income* and need financial help 
to continue their educations. 
' Similarly, women ire more likely than 
nientobepan>linicitudents»AintiriKiti)der 
graduates, wxnen and men are about 
equally likely to ait end pan -time. Ax the same 
linie.twoiiimtfmreeailkgeMudcntMwcr 
age 34 are wtimen, and over HO percent 
of these "older" college students an end 
pa rt • time. W wnen graduxe srudents are n* ire 
likely man men to an end part-time (*ce 
Chart 4X 



Juanita was at the top of her class 
when she graduated from college 
and married Jim. She worked to put 
Jim through law school and now, as 
a 36-year-old mother of two, she 
wants to enroll part-time in a master 
of business administration program. 
Hirfamify and work responsibilities 
necessitate part-time enrollment. 

Women arc not represented equally with 
men in different fields of study and typo of 
posuecondary Institutions (sec Chart 5X 
Uomcn student* are lest likery to attend 
graduate school, and mure likely to an end 
community collepet and vocational training 
nnigramv 



Why Should Women Care About 
Financial Aid? 

UiimenshiHiId care about Mudcnt financial 
aid because it can mean the difference 
between getting a o dlegc educatk m .snd nta 
getting one — and a college education can 
mean the difference between getl Ing a good 
joh, |um getting by. and being pixr. The 
degree to which student aid programs fee 
responsive to the particular needs of 
women students can directly affect their 
and their families' future security. During 
the 1970s, women who had four years of 
college education earned 25 percent mure 
than women with high school diplomas. 

All i sTthe women in the profiles highlighted 
thniughout this poI icy brief— Juanita. Mary; 
Beth, and Tanya — are pursuing the American 
dream of betterment through educatk m. But 
this educational dream hasa high price tag 
r\ i*secundary educatkK) isTany rjpc— univer- 
sity, vocational, common ity college, or four- 
year college — is one of the most expensive 
purchases many Americans orr make. In 
1964-8) , the average yearly cost of tuition, 
room, and board for undergraduate students 
was over 13,000 at public colleges and over 
17.500 at private colleges. 

These high price tags force approximately 
51 percent of today's college students to 
rely, at least in part, on some son of student 
aid. Today; 63 percent of students at private 
o tlteges and 31 pet cen t of students at public 
colleges receive some form of student aid 

Further, rising educational costs have 
made student aid Important for middle- 
Income as well as low-income students. 
High school graduates of the tUss of 1982 
with family incomes rVom $12,000 m $25,000 
reported a great reliance on student aid tu 
attend four-year colleges. Fifty-seven percent 
« sTt! ie students planning to anend four-year 
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public ttdlcgc* and HZ percent of those 
pUnnnigtuMicfidri)ur->wprtv'aicri)IIcKe» 
repined needing student aul 

Mure women than men rcpon thai Brian, 
clal aid b important In nuking college 
choice*, In I9H4, 22 percent of frWirrun 
»ttti)cn.nimparcdtu IH percent of freshman 
men. reported thai the availability of student 
liiuix'ul aid was a nuk>r reason fiir their 
aarndmg a paniculir coJIexc. Sixteen per- 
cent (if freshmen women, compared to 12 
percent of freshman men, indicated [hat 
financing their college educauoas wax of 
major concern (see Qun 61. 



Do Women Get Their Fair Share of 
Student Financial Aid? 

All of the figures on women and student 
financial aid are ntx yet in. Ilowever. it 
appears that women .sometimes receive lea 
financial aid because .student aid rwograms 
ruse been designed with "traditional'' stu- 
dents in mind, and women are more likely 
than men tohe'nontraditionai'fttudenu. As 
we have seen, women students arc more 
likriy ti > an end pan -time, to he *clf -support- 
ing, and to have postponed or interrupted 
their educations. In Mxnc cases, because (if 
w-omen* lower Incomes and higher child- 
care expenses, thci r resources are fewer and 
their costs greater than men's. 
' Many women who might qualify for student 
aid never apply because they do not realize 
that they are eligible for It. Most information 
about student aid is distributed by and in 
high schools. Women, who are more likely 
than men to re-enter college after the age of 
22. are less likely to have access to informa- 
nt m about their college and career options. 
Single mother* and displaced Iximcmakers 
have reported that the lack of information 
about educational services and student aid 
pn grants has been a rna|<* obstacle to their 
exploration of educational i>ppon unities- 
Overall, the student aid situation ft* 
women Is mixed. On the one hand, more 
women than men receive student aid (see 
dun 7). On the other hand, women stu- 
dents' awards are often smaller. Among 
self supporting students at public cul leges in 
198I-W2, women student* received smaller 
grants than men students and had a smaller 
pn (portion of their college exists covered by 
grams (see Chan H). 

Women receive lest aid through loans 
than men at both private and public colleges. 
In I9HI-N2, fur example, loans covered an 
average of 18 percent of women students' 
costs, hut 21 percent nf own parable men 
'.students' costs, at public institutions. 

Low -income women are less likely than 
tow-income men to receive Guaranteed 
Student Loans. Four percent of kw-lncumc 
women, « mi pared to 10 percent of low- 
income men. received Guaranteed Student 
Ijuiu In 19H0-HI. 



Women graduate students receive less 
student aid than do men, and have a greater 
reliance on self-support Further, women In 
graduate school are more likely to hold 
leaching xvsistantxhlps rather than the 
research xvslstantshJps that provide greater 
opportunities for professional advancement. 

Women arc more likely than men to be 
part-time students, who are excluded from 
reaving certain types of aid and are some- 
times charged higher rates of tuition and 
minimum per- semester fees. Eligibility for 
Pell Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans, and 
National Direct Student Loans is restricted to 
students an ending at least half time (six 
credit hours), and institutions may use only 
lOrierccrttofiheirallocatkHisftirtheGillege 
Work-Study and Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity G rant programs for aid to less- 
than half time studenu. 

Perhaps the biggest problem for women 
re-entering college is covering their child- 
care costs. Current federal student aid regu- 
lations allow campus student aid officers to 
ignore child-care costs In calculating student 
need— a factor that affect* primarily women. 
Ut the few additional akl dollars that would 
allow these women to pursue their educa- 
tions would pay for themselves very quickly 



in increased tax revenues: a woman college 
graduate cams over $200,000 moreover her 
lifetime than a woman with simply a high 
school diploma. 



Mary, a recertify ditorced mother of 
three, plans to enroll in a hotel 
martagenient program at the college 
in her hometown She now earns 
$9,800 as a secretary and needs a 
college degree so that she can 
improve ber job prospects and earn 
more money. Her college expenses 
uill include child-care costs for her 
three young children 

Women students, especially those who are 
older than the typical IB- to 22 year-old 
student, repon that child cart is vital toboth 
their education and their employment. In a 
1976 study, twtHhinlxof the women students 
at an urban university who had re-entered 
college reported thai ihey had children at 
Inane. A study at live University of Michigan 
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found thai over hoc fifth »/ its women mu- 
iknh would vrck more empkiyment or 
education if child care »rre available. 

lim'tncome *w*nen luvr thcmirt difficulty 
meeting chil d care costs. Ck»e to half tif the 
a >llcvje administratis* surveyed in a IW-i study 
said dut locating and paying for adequate 
child care mas a "serious" to "Very serious" 
problem fur very low-Income students 



#rt&, a single parettt, became 
pregnant in ber Junior year in bigb 
school and dropped out when ber 
baby uas bom. Now, three \vars 
later, she bos earned ber General 
Eqiiualency Diploma and uxmts to 
take specialized courses at the 
local community college so tbat she 
can get a job and get off o/AFDC 
(Aid to Families uith Dependent 
Children). 



Only 2 percent of the women receiving 
assistance through the Aid «> Families with 
Dependent Chi Idren (AFDC) program were 
in school in 1983. These women are often 
penalized financially if they enroll in college, 
because .student financial aid is frequently 
counted as "income" and may make them 
ineligible for continued subsistence income, 
medical, and nutritional assistance. Conflict- 
ing provisions, regulations, and Interpreta- 
tions of federal student aid and AFDC laws 
make college attendance almost impossible 
for these low-income women This is o writer- 
productive in the long run. since higher 
education I* gencrallythc most dependable 
nud to economic security and financial 
independence. 



Gmclusion 

This policy brief is intended W act as a 
catalyst for debate on equity in student aid. 
Although it b unlikely that certain student 
aid policies were intended to discriminate 
against women, it appears llut those who 
formulated them did not take into account 
women's sociocconom ic circumstances and 
ennillmcnt pattemv. 

As wu luvr seen above, .student aid pollcks 
thai ref* mxI w i the needs uf wi >men m uden t v 
are imperative to increase their participation 
in American higher education and to 
enhance U*eir presence in American society. 
During the 99th Congress, current federal 
.student financial aid programs will he 
reviewed and debated in the pn icess of the 
reautl u » r i ?j t i on of the 1 1 iglier Ed ucatii m Act 
of 1965. Members of Congress concerned 
with educational equity can take this oppor- 
tunity to estahlish student financial aid 
policies and programs that will meet the 
needs of women students. 



Federal Student Aid Programs 

Federal student aid prngrams help students 
meet thctr college ct*sis ihnwgh direct 
grants, subsidized loans, and *iirk study 
pnigrams. 

□ The IVtt Grunt pn>gram, the largest 
educational grant pnigram in tlte United 
States, awards grants to undergraduate 
students based on their financial need. 

□ The Suue Student Jtiamtuv Grata pro* 
gram is administered by the states and is 
aimed at undergraduate students with 
"substantial financial need." 

□ The Guaranteed Student Loan pnigram 
pnnides long-term, Iow-com loans to 
btxlt undergraduate arid graduate smdents. 

□ Tr«<^A*s?tfbr*SWr(CVS) pnigram, 
\\K,\(UioTtatDtrvaStiutcntLoafi ( NDSL) 
program, and the Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grata (SEOG) pro- 
gram are administered at die campus level 
The CWS and NDSL program* are availahie 
to graduate as well as undergraduate 
students. Instil utioas may use 10 percent 
of their allocations for die CWS and SEOG 
programs for aid to students who attend 
less than half-time (six credit hours) 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Dean Alffer, you mentioned during your testimony 
that you had made available to us research information concerning 
the harm done by less than quality child care— am I saying that 
correctly? 

At this hearing can you share additional information with us re- 
garding those findings? 

Ms. Alger. Yes. I am sorry I didn't submit some of this in writ- 
ing, although we have about 50 years of it now, so it is hard to 
know where to start. 

The early environmental studies were done by J. McVicker Hunt 
and Benjamin Bloom; those are the classic ones. Some of the con- 
cern for children in institutions was emphasized by studies by 
Samuel Kirk, also in the early thirties. One of the reasons that you 
find that children are not placed in orphanages any more but 
placed in foster care is because of the damage that occurred to chil- 
dren, sometimes permanent retardation, when they were in group- 
care settings and did not get enough individual attention. 

I understand that the cue to afi of this is enough individual at- 
tention, so that hospitals now have also modified their policies and 
they have more responsive training for nurses and for hospital per- 
sonnel, they have added child life workers, they allow parents 
much more access to children in hospitals— in other words, the af- 
fection, the attention, the individual care, and also the individual 
interaction with adults is important to young children, and we 
have recognized that in other institutional care. Unfortunately, the 
funding base for child care often does not allow for such individual 
attention. 

Some of the later studies, some of the good day-care studies, for 
instance, by Betty Caldwell, by Jerome Kagan, by Rishuto, people 
at Cornell— there are iust a number of them; I will be glad to list 
them and to give the dates and to submit them to the committee— 
that have shown that good child care not only does not do any 
harm, it actually has some benefits to children and does not 
damage the child s attachment to parents. 

Mr. Williams. But as I understand your testimony, it was that 
you had findings that demonstrated that less than quality child 
care actually damaged the child. 

Ms. Alger. Yes. 

Helen, do you want to try that? 

Ms. Blank. There have been some — Jay Belsky has compiled 
them at Pennsylvania State— that have showed that low quality 
child care may affect an infant's ability to attach to his mother, 
and may affect in infant boys their socialization. They may find it 
hard to establish attachments to other people other than their 
mothers. 

• Th ^ J are very P reliminar y studies, but they deal with low qual- 
ity child care, and that is why we feel it is so important to enable 
parents to access good supportive child care arrangements because 
the other body of research shows that quality child care, the stud- 
ies that have been done around Head Start 

Mr. Williams. Well, let me move on because of limited time if I 
may. I would appreciate it if either or both of you would share with 
the soi&e of those findings. 
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Ms. Alger. There are also some studies on aggression for day 
care. 

Mr. Williams. Fine. 

Ms. Stelck, one of the concerns I have in the reauthorization of 
the act is in how we reauthorize and make available to people, par- 
ticularly women in this new student body we are talking about, 
loans. I am informed that we currently have a situation in America 
of an indebtedness to students of $35 billion — with a "b" — $35 bil- 
lion owed to the public because of student loans. We have created 
an enormous pool of indebtedness, some of it among people who are 
almost unable, almost completely unable to pay back the public. 

It seems to me that if we are not careful in offering the continu- 
ation of such loans we are going to end up providing those loans to 
single-parent women who are going to be coming to college in ever- 
increasing numbers, and upon graduation from college, through no 
fault of this legislation, those people tragically are not going to be 
able to get high paying jobs. 

We hope to change that — and I know you are all working at it at 
least as hard as we are — before this century is out. But nonethe- 
less, that is the fact. So the result is obvious. In this legislation we 
make it easier for single-parent women and other nontraditional 
students to get loans, we are further strapping with tremendous in- 
debtedness an entire group of people with less ability to pay back 
than others of their peers. r 

What does AAUW think about that problem? And do you have 
any suggestions as to how this committee should deal with it? 

Ms. Stelck. Well, I think we share your concern. Women who 
are earning 60 percent less, or only 60 percent of what men are 
earning. It is interesting that women continue to only make 60 
cents to the dollar of men, and yet the repayment schedule for 
women is identical as for male students, although women expect to 
pay less. That repayment schedule is something I know that you 
are reviewing right now. 

I don't have any specific recommendations for that other than I 
think the one way to get out of that is to look carefully at our 
grant program and expand our grant program rather than our loan 
program. One of the problems that we have right now is we are 
asking people to pay back a lot of money, and I think we need to 
expand the kinds of programs and opportunities available to 
women, particularly low income, and loans that don't need that 
kind of repayment. 

I think we would encourage a review of those particular policies. 

As I said before, our foundation, which is a separate part of our 
association, provides those kinds of fellowships that are not — they 
are, in fact, stipends and fellowships. They are not required to be 
paid back. And that is the kind of money that women need now. 
They need it now, immediately. And certainly the future is not 
that bright for women when they are making 60 cents to the dollar 
for men once they get out of school. So I would suggest a review of 
the repayment schedule and also a serious look at expanding the 
opportunities for women in grant programs. 

Mr. Ford. Would the gentleman yield here? 

Mr. Williams. Sure. 
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Mr. Ford. In your testimony, Ms. Stelck, I think you said that 
fewer women than men received grant aid. I don't know exactly 
how you put that. Does that mean in proportion to their numbers, 
or just fewer? 

Ms. Stelck. Let me find that in my testimony. 

The information that we are using here is based on surveys of 
student aid recipients in 1981 and 1982. I think that survey was 
originally commissioned by the National Commission and spon- 
sored,^ part, with the State and public institutions. 

I think my statement was that women at that particular time re- 
ceived less aid through loans than men at both private and public 
colleges. In 1981 and 1982, for example, loans covered an average of 
18 percent of women's costs but 21 percent of men's costs at public 
institutions. 

Does that address your question? 

Mr. Ford. Well, in the policy brief that you submitted, and it has 
been inserted in the record as a part of your prepared testimony, 
you have a chart showing student aid recipients, 1981 and 1982, 
and then you go down to grants average. You show an average 
grant for women of $1,236 and $1,373 for men. 

Ms. Stelck. Yes; At public colleges in 1981 and 1982. 

Mr. Ford. Did anybody reach any conclusions about how that 
happened? 

Ms. Stelck. Well, as I said before, I think people are continuing 
to research this problem. There is some speculation that women 
are centralized in lower cost institutions; in 2-year institutions, for 
example. That is one concern. 

Mr. Ford ; Well, the committee is very concerned about the obvi- 
ous inequities in the principal grant program, the Pell Program, 
and we have spent some time in earlier hearings on that. There is 
a desire, if we can find money someplace, to increase them. 

But I would like to know if you could help us in researching — 
that is one characteristic of the grants that has not been raised 
before. There has been a lot of discussion about the arbitrary 
breakoff lines of income levels. But what is the characteristic of the 
women student population vis-a-vis the men that produces this 
result from which you draw a conclusion in your brief that it is be- 
cause they are women? What is it in the characteristics of eligibil- 
ity and award amounts in the program that produces that kind of 
apparent disparity with women? 

Ms. Stelck. I wish I had all the answers to those questions. We 
are continuing to research those issues. 

Mr. Ford. Would you go behind the chart that you have submit- 
ted to us and try to find out why the chart shows this? See, for the 
purposes of your argument you say that the characteristic that 
makes them different is being women. What is it in the way in 
which we deal with the grant program that has this discriminatory 
effect with respect to women? Is there something in the difference 
in the mix of male and female students that is overlooked in the 
fine-tuning that has been over the years on the Pell Grant Pro- 
gram that could be corrected so that this disparity for whatever 
reason ceases and we continue to talk about people on the basis of 
income and other characteristics and not find this result? 
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Ms. Stelck. I would say that we stand ready to work with you on 
that in finding the answers to that. I think one of the answers that 
has been proposed at this point, and I think I should emphasize 
again that this research is very new. That the whole area of look- 
ing into women and student aid is a very new area, and that re- 
search has just begun. 

Mr. Ford. But thers is an apparent contradiction in your own 
testimony with your statistics in which you say that twice as many 
female students as male students will be found in the low-income 
groups. The principal grant program is targeted toward low 
income, so it should produce, theoretically, exactly the opposite 
result. It should produce more money for women than for men if 
there are more women in that group. 

Ms. Stelck. But if women are centralized in 2-year, low-cost in- 
stitutions and there is a half-cost cap on the total amount of money 
that women can receive in lower cost institutions, that may suggest 
that women are just receiving less money because they are central- 
ized 

Mr. Ford. That would explain the difference for all kinds of stu- 
dents, male and female. But then you have an additional figure, 
proportion of college costs covered by grants, 20 percent for women 
and 23 percent for men. Now, that is a narrower differential than 
you had in the size of the grant. What you have said just now 
would explain the size of the grant differential. If you had a higher 
proportion of them in the lower cost institution, the grant would be 
on the basis of cost. But it doesn't explain the proportional non- 
alignment. 

Ms. Stelck. I can just say that we agree, and I don't have all of 
the answers for you right now, 

Mr. Ford. Well, maybe you can help us find them. Because if 
there is something that can be done to correct it, it is obviously not 
what was intended. 

Ms. Stelck. I think so. I agree, and we stand ready to help you 
and assist in that. 

Mr. Ford. Linda. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. I certainly don't have better data than what 
the AAUW has presented, but one of the areas we are concerned 
about that we would draw to your attention in this regard is the 
part-time question and the large number of institutions that do not 
or cannot provide assistance to the same level if they are part-time 
students, which I think also may deal with the statistics in part, in 
addition to the point which you made about the students being in 
lower cost, 2-year colleges to a greater proportion. 

Mr. Ford. Do you have anything else, Pat? 

Befove we go on, I would like to acknowledge some special visi- 
tors that we have this morning. We have a number of members of 
the Philippine National Assembly who are attending the hearing. 
There are four from the Marcos party, four from the opposition, 
one mediatory, and one independent. A well balanced delegation. 
[Laughter.] 

But we would like to acknowledge your presence and welcome 
you to our hearing. It is a particularly appropriate morning to visit 
with us since we have all these high-powered women asserting 
their rights here this morning. 
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Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. One observation, Mr. Chairman, and then one 
question. 

I just got back from Japan, and part of our trip dealt with visit- 
ing schools and seeing what they are doing in education, I found it 
very interesting. Apparently they have a commission going at the 
present time, and they are going in the direction we are and we 
are going in the direction they are. They are talking about more 
flexibility, less pressure and all these kind of things. I told them 
the pendulum will come around eventually, as it always does. 

But the observation was when we were dealing with their higher 
education people I noticed that in their junior colleges 80 percent 
of the people are women, 20 percent are men, and I noticed in the 
universities and colleges 80 percent of the students are men, and 20 
percent are women. And I said, "isn't there a problem here some- 
how?" I was told that no, the women don't think they need that 
additional education because they believe that at age 24 they 
should be married and start their family and should not work. 

My Japanese is not fluent enough to go out in the community 
and find out whether that is what the women believe. That is what 
I was told. [Laughter.] 

The same was also true in the plants. I asked, "Don't you have 
women working in the plants?" And they said, "No, they are up in 
the offices." 

I told Congresswoman Johnson and Kaptur really not to get too 
upset because 39 years ago I was a member of the occupation forces 
in Japan, and women still walked two steps behind the men and 
wore the garb of their culture. We Westernized them pretty quick- 
ly. So they have made pretty good progress in 39 years; they had a 
long way to go. 

JMy question is to Dean Alger. Realizing that there is tremendous 
competition out there between colleges and universities to attract 
the faest students — in fact, to attract students period — is there a 
fflpver tihen, by the colleges and universities also to set up day-care 
programs on their own without looking to anybody else to partici- 
pate iivihis program? 

Ms, Ajlger. As I have indicated in my testimony, the cost of pro- 
viding quality child care, good child care, which is really only ade- 
quate chtild care, is mainly the cost of staffing it. The only way that 
yoti save money in child care is by having less people on staff, by 
having: Iless well-trained people on staff. And so for universities and 
colleges, it is the same problem that it is— I know at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Cobleskill now I am having the same diffi- 
culties of trying to fund a child-care center that I have had on 
evfery other campus and with community centers. 

There simply is not a good funding base, and so we end up with 
very creative multisource funding packages that change over the 
years and occupy a good part of the time of those of us in adminis- 
tration trying to put them together and keep them together and 
still knowing that they are still terribly insufficient to meet the 
needs. 

Mr, Goodling. After all of the bad publicity we have heard about 
some day-care centers, how do you determine what is a good and 
an adequate day-care center? 
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Ms. Alger. I am happy to have a chance to respond again to 
something that relates to Mr. Williams' question. When I was re- 
ferring to 50 years of research, I was referring to what we know 
young children need in the first 5 years. We haven't really extrapo- 
lated that to child care effectively. 

Now, it is interesting to me that we have asked what the Head 
Start Program was doing, what good the Head Start Program was 
doing, and we have been asking what harm day care does. And yet, 
they are often the same children or the same kinds of children in 
them. 

Young children do, we know, need certain things and, in the 
main, the younger the child, the more individual attention that re- 
quires. Physical care, of course, is obvious. But it is less obvious, 
perhaps, the amount that younger children need of interaction, 
social interaction, the kinds of affectionate relationships, the devel- 
opment of language, the development of cognitive and intellectual 
abilities— I have been trying not to use technical terms, but we 
have a lot of technical terms for these things, too — and that is 
where we have the good solid information. It is not yet really ap- 
plied well to day care. We need a lot more good information about 
specifics as far as day care. 

But it doesn't take much. Some of us had the same kind of gut 
reactions to Head Start before we had statistical information. We 
knew that Head Start was doing good things for children, but we 
didn't have the proof. Now we have the proof. And I think we have 
the same feelings about child care. That if it is done in the way we 
know is development&ily sound, it is going to enhance children's 
development and it is going to be cost effective. And if it is not 
done so that children's developmental needs are met, we are going 
to have problems. 

I train people for elementary school, also, and did extensively, 
when I was at Cleveland State University, as a matter of fact, work 
with kindergarten and primary candidates for public school educa- 
tion, and I know very well the problems that we pick up in kinder- 
garten, primary, and elementary school and that go on in the 
school career when children do not have the kind of care they need 
in the preschool years. Whether that care comes at home or m cen- 
ters or in family day-care homes really doesn't matter. We do know 
what young children need, and I have outlined it in my testimony. 

Mr. Goodling. Then your answer to my original question is that 
colleges and universities do not have the funds to set up the pro- 
gram? 

Ms. Alger. As a matter of fact, our funds have just been cut, and 
I think, you know, that is common across the country, so that we 
are having more difficulty meeting the needs of students than we 
had before and more difficulty, naturally, providing some of the 
services. 

This is almost, op. each one of the campuses with which I have 
been associated this has been used as a practicum site for students, 
and so we also have an academic need for these programs. But 
since public universities are pressed for funds, and colleges are 
pressed for funds, and since private universities also have some dif- 
ficulties, I expect that they will not be able to pick up even a small 
part of this cost. 
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Mr. Goo dung. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. I would like to observe, Mr. Goodling, that this com- 
mittee spent about 3 days with the Secretary of Education and his 
people in Japan about 5 years ago. And one of the things that a 
female member of the committee picked up rather quickly, when 
we looked at the national statistics, was that 5 years ago the num- 
bers that you just gave us, the percentages existed. This came to 
light in our discussion when they were, literally, boasting about 
how during the period of modernization, which is their euphemism 
for the period since the war, they had recognized the need to edu- 
cate women because women were not permitted to go on to school 
beyond the very lowest level historically. 

When the question was asked, vrell, why is it that all the women 
are in community colleges, he answered — it was really very practi- 
cal—that women are particularly good teachers of small children, 
and teachers of small children do not need as much education as 
teachers of more mature children; and, therefore, we send our 
women to community colleges to be the teachers of small children. 
After all, it wouldn't be appropriate for men to teach small chil- 
dren. 

That didn't go over real well with the women who were in at- 
tendance, but it shows you that they have got a real problem. They 
have all the terminology. That have a community college system 
that looks like ours until you start looking at it. And they have 
tried to do everything possible to make it an identical copy of what 
somebody tells them American education is, and that bumps right 
up against thousands of years of cultural problems and becomes a 
cropper by our standards. 

If a Secretary of Education in this country had said what that 
gentleman said there, you know that it would make Bennett look 
like a moderate, thoughtful person. 

Mr. Goodling. They have made some progress. I noticed there 
was a first-grade male teacher. 

Mr. Ford. First-grade male teacher. 

Ms. Alger. If I may comment, as someone who has trained both 
teachers for preschool programs and teachers for elementary 
school, I find it more diftscult to train the teachers of very young 
children and, as a matter of fact, it is more difficult to retrain 
teachers who are used to working with older children and have 
them work successfully with young children, too, 

Mr, Ford. Well, I suspect that the advisers they had who told 
them that that is the way we do it in America were telling them 
about what some people refer to as the good old days in education 
in America. Because as an attorney for a teachers organization, 
some^ locals, and also an attorney for some school hoards, I recall 
that in questions of tenure, for esample, it was a common attitude 
in the fifties when I war* doing that, to believe that you held the 
teacher of small children to a different standard than a high school 
teacher. Because it really didn't matter what a teacher of small 
children did as long as she was present in the classroom and main- 
tained discipline. 

Now, we think we have put that behind us in the last 30 years. 
They are just catching up to where we were 30 years ago, and per- 
haps people who were there during the occupation gave them a pic- 
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ture of what America was at that time and it is frozen in their 
minds. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I just want to maybe make a general 
kind of a comment. In it, it might require some response from the 
witnesses. I think we have benefited from excellent and well-pre- 
pared testimony, all of which adds up to support for the continu- 
ation and the restoration of the kind of programs that have ema- 
nated from the Federal Government. The main focus, as I under- 
stood it, being on the women and their efforts to achieve and ac- 
quire higher education. 

But my main thing I guess, the point I want to make is that in 
order to do what you have suggested in each of your statements 
will require almost a 180-degree turn, on the part of some of the 
people who are part of this administration and part of the legisla- 
tive body of our Government, and to redirect their priorities in the 
direction which you suggest. I am all for it and very supportive of 
it. 

I am particularly concerned about what you said about the de- 
cline in enrollment of blacks and other minorities in institutions of 
higher learning. Ms. Whelan, I think you mentioned that. The ob- 
vious question is why is there such a decline? Part of it is because 
of lack of funds, lack of money, lack of support for their children 
while they attend school, and inability to get student loans and this 
kind of thing. 

There is an increase in the dropout rate, even at the elementary 
school levels, which indicates for the future the problem is going to 
increase rather than decrease. Even at Head Start, when we look 
at some of the proposals in that program as we make efforts to 
reduce this huge Federal deficit of $200 billion a year plus. Some of 
the efforts to recoup money is at the expense of these kinds of pro- 
grams. 

You mentioned there has been an increase in the number of non- 
traditional students, that diverse group of people I guess, beyond 
the age of 30 or somewhere thereabouts who are going to school. 
On the other hand, I have also been noticing with interest the de- 
cline in the number of teachers. The teaching profession is not very 
attractive now, most of which is because of the salary level. And I 
see where your institution at its convention just last week directed 
its attention towards the efforts to institute some kind of a testing 
program to, I guess, produce teachers who are better prepared to 
enter the profession. But that alone is not going to solve the prob- 
lem, as you well know. 

I think many of these mothers maybe want to become teachers 
and want to prepare themselves to become teachers, but it is going 
to require Federal help in order to do it. 

I want to wind up by saying I don't think, while your approach 
seems to be that of trying to teach us, at least, here in Congress, of 
what the magnitude of the problem is, I don't think it is a lack of 
understanding. My own personal opinion is I think this is by 
<fosign, particularly when it comes to the disadvantaged segments 
of our society. I don't think they intend to prepare them to fit into 
the society of the future. 
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I don t think it should happen this way. I think your approach of 
trying to do something about it is correct. But it is a serious, seri- 
ous problem, and I just want to emphasize that. I think you need to 
say more of what you have been saying, but I think you ought to 
understand the magnitude of what you are trying to do. 

You aren't dealing with people who don't know what they are 
doing. There are expendables in our society, and it is being prede- 
termined now — and it is the poor and disadvantaged, many of 
whom are black, but there are other minority groups. It depends 
upon what your economic status is in the society as to whether or 
not you will be able to get a higher education. 

This I wanted to make sure; and if you want to make any com- 
ments toward my own feelings in respect to this issue, I would be 
happy to hear them. 

Ms. Alger. Most of us at this table I think are well aware of the 
problem that you have outlined, and have been working for a long, 
long time. I think we have decided we have to be long-distance run- 
ners and. hang in there, and work on the inch that makes the mile, 
because it has been a long struggle. 

Your comment about the present climate here in Washington is 
apt. It does give us some courage that the Head Start Program has 
not been dramatically cut, although it has been whittled away at; 
and so our hope is that the same research which supports the Head 
Start Program and the same political base which supports the 
Head Start Program will allow support for child care by people 
who might otherwise not be interested in government expenditures 
for human welfare programs. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. I would just like to add, Mr. Hayes, that I 
think this committee as a whole has taken some leadership in this 
regard. Certainly the hearings that were held by Chairman Haw- 
kins across the country on the fact that education is, in fact, an 
investment, a very important investment. And if we look at how 
we are going to deal with the deficit problem that is not just this 
year s problem— it is the next generation's problem as well— that it 
is a very important tack. 

And a way that I believe the Congress has been quite effective in 
balancing off shortsighted budget cuts, for example, by the admin- 
istration, of looking at our changing work force, is going to require 
retraining, continuing education, adults going back to school; that 
it is a cost effective way for the Nation to look at the future. So I 
think this committee has taken some extraordinary leadership in 
that regard. 

Ms. Blank. Can I ditto that? I mean, the whole committee, in 
terms of sticking to its guns and recognizing that an investment 
now pays off, has really made a difference and kept up the beacon 
by passing H.R. 7 twice, a bill that would provide increased nutri- 
tional benefits and restore some of the cuts, by enormous margins 
in the House. And yet, trying to pass it again this year, you show 
you don t give up. By moving the school-age bill to the floor, get- 
ting that passed unanimously; by passing another modest bill that 
helps families find child care by continuing to protect programs 
like Head Start, you really have helped to allow all of us on the 
outside to continue to say the message is not all wrong and that 
prevention does pay off. 1 
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Mr. Hayes. One of you, I forget who, mentioned H.R. 700 and its 
importance. But you realize its passage is being threatened now by 
an amendment, which I am really opposed to in many respects. But 
when it comes to title IX, it is important that we pass this bill. 
Anything you can do to help us would be appreciated. 

Ms. Stelck. Mr. Hayes, I just wanted to echo that mix associa- 
tion, AAUW, one of the reasons that we wanted t - r : " **vely in- 
volved in this process of reauthorization is becais&c >.\S iy:f*e seen 
such a retrenchment of women's rights under the prese&t adminis- 
tration, and all our areas, economic and education rights. Although 
we have been involved with education for a good many years, this 
is one of the first formal times that we have been involved in the 
reauthorization process, and I think it is because we understand 
that there is a sympathetic ear here in this committee and the 
members are here that can look fairly at these issues and review 
them carefully. 

Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Hayes. No further questions or comments, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try not to plow 
any ground that has already been plowed here, but I do want to 
ask a couple of questions because many of us who have spent some 
time talking with people involved in higher education feel that we 
really are looking at the beginning of an acceleration of the non- 
traditional student. I think it is important that we think about the 
ramifications of the policies and the Higher Education Act. 

I would like to get your opinions on the issue of grants versus 
loans, which we have talked about with other panels. There seems 
to be some concern, and you have expressed it here in a different 
way than it has been expressed in the past, about women who have 
traditionally earned less in the work force; they are harder hit by 
the high loans they have to repay than others. That is a very inter- 
esting point. 

How would you feel about trying to front-end load our packaging 
of student aid to more grants at the beginning and more loans at 
the end? Do you think that that would encourage more people to 
come forward into higher education? Would it make it easier for 
students to make the payments at the end sirce they have been 
able to get more grants up front and, therefore, get their feet 
under them in education? Do you have any comments on that, any- 
body? 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. We don't have an organizational position on 
that, but one of our concerns and one of our reasons for pushing 
grants rather than loans as a priority, as a first priority grants and 
then loans, is that the students who are looking at the possibility of 
loans and don't really understand the system, don't have good in- 
formation, don't have access to good information, really are closed 
out altogether. So your proposal has some interest. I would like to 
look at it and communicate with you further about it. 

Mr. McKernan. I would like to just follow up on that One of the 
reasons— at least with the more traditional students, as we think of 
them— for going to grants first is that for the most part the higher 
default rate in the loans, it is my understanding, is from those stu- 
dents who spend a year or two m school and then decide it is not 
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for them. They may feel that, since this is not for them, why 
should they be repaying the loans they took out to do it. The grants 
might give people an opportunity to see whether or not they really 
want to incur that indebtedness because they think that the educa- 
tion is so important; and also, maybe if they do get in there, they 
will get hooked and decide it really is. 

Do you find any of that kind of thinking in the more nontradi- 
tional type of students? 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Well, the data that we looked at shows an 
awful lot of students who start full time and then go part time for 
a long time, or drop out and then come back. I haven't looked at 
that against default rates, and I am not sure whether we are talk- 
ing about the same body of students or really a different body of 
students. 

But one of our concerns in looking at this is how you define an 
independent student because a lot of the folks that we are talking 
about that are somewhat cut out of access to the student grants 
and loans are students who think of themselves as independent, 
who are no longer carried on their parents income tax in a depend- 
ent status, but for one reason or another don't fit into the criteria 
now. So I think that one of the things — and particularly the young 
mother who is going back to school. 

That is one of the areas I would think needs to be tied into this 
particular construction. It is not just the question of whether de- 
fault rate is among the students who are only in there for a year, 
but whether we have opened that gate far enough to allow the 
kinds of students that we are talking about in our testimony to 
participate. 

Mr. McKernan. Fine. Go ahead. 

Ms. Alger. We have mentioned that child care as of serious con- 
cern for women students, and this is one thing that often isn't cov- 
ered in the traditional course. My assumption is that this would be 
direct support as child-care services, and this would not increase 
the indebtedness of women students. Is that right? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that is. 

Ms. Alger. It is important. We were talking to a woman in 
Idaho who runs a research and referral program. She was talking 
about women making $10,000 with three children and incurring 
$3,000 just for child-care costs. And if they could provide it directly, 
in addition to being able to buy better child care, she wouldn't 
have the indebtedness of those child care costs later on, so it ac- 
complishes two goals. 

Mr. McKernan. Finally, let me ask you another question. It is 
moving away from the last comment, but I am very concerned that, 
even in the reauthorization, we are not going to have the dollars 
needed to fund these programs at the level we would all like to 
fund them at I think that that is a given. We can debate how short 
we are going to end up being but, in fact, we are going to be short. 
That is not to say there won't be more money than there is this 
year, but this year we are short as well. 

Assuming that we do have limited resources, is it more impor- 
tant to provide a lower interest rate for those students after they 
graduate, after a 6-month or 9-month period, to continue to subsi- 
dize the interest rate, or would it be better to have more loans 
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available from the dollars that are available from the Government 
by not subsidizing interest rates afterwards, so that people would 
gradually start to pay the unsubsidized rate? For instance, if they 
are getting a 3- or 4-percent subsidy when they get out of school, 
when they start paying we might say we would subsidize it at 4 
percent the first year, 3 percent, 2, 1, so that after 5 years out the 
people would be paying a higher interest rate than they pay when 
they first get out of school. 

It is my understanding that 85 percent of the cost of the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Program is in the outyears, servicing the debt. 
If we could somehow cut down on that cost, that, in tairn, would 
free up more money for people to get the subsidized loan during 
their school years. 

Is that the kind of policy that you would support, or do you think 
that it is important to maintain that subsidy in the outyears while 
people are working, even if it means giving fewer loans when 
people are in school? 

Ms.^Tarr-Whelan. Part of my concern is I think a lack of trust. 
That if there was a decrease in the amount of subsidy in the out- 
years that that would be turned into more loans for more students 
as opposed to lower costs for the College Financial Assistance Pro- 
gram. If there was a way to draft it so that what you suggest is 
what happens, I think it may be one of the tradeoffs we have to 
look at in the kind of economic times we are in. Because I think we 
need both more loans and we need subsidy, certainly, if you are 
going to teach in the United States with an average starting salary 
of $13,000 a year. You can't pay a very high loan rate. 

In fact, my current secretary was a high school teacher in Cul- 
peper, VA, who came to work as a secretary to pay off her college 
loans because she couldn't pay them off on a teacher's salary. 

So that certainly the subsidy is critically important, but more 
loans are also important. I think we have to look at all those trade- 
offs. 

Ms. Blank. Could I speak just to the resource issue and not to 
this issue? I think that children need to be someone's pet project. I 
can't help but — and maybe it is out of turn — refer to the article in 
yesterday's paper on the supplemental appropriation where there 
were many millions of dollars being added for many projects, and 
the amount for child care in this bill — the authorization level, not 
the appropriation level— is $15 million. I think if we examined 
every amount we added to bills in conference or to appropriations 
bills on the floor we could well afford to make the investment in 
something that we know pays off. 

Ms. Stelck. I think women certainly need subsidized loans, and 
it is also clear that women, when they are going on to school, they 
are not getting jobs immediately. And when they do get jobs there 
is a turnover rate, too. So we are talking about people who get out 
of school; start paying their loans off; may find a job, may not; are 
still making 60 cents to the dollar that men are, so they are 
making less to pay back their loans; and then may change their 
job. And we are finding that true of men and women in these eco- 
nomic times. Lots of people changing jobs. Lots of people moving 
around. 
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So I share the concern that the recycling may not, in fact, 
happen. That it may get taken away. We don't have a formal posi- 
tion on that, but I would say given what we know about their posi- 
tion or economic situation for women right now they critically need 
that subsidy once they are out of school to pay back their loans* 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Dymally. 

Mr. Dymally. Pass. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. I have a couple of questions. I believe the lady from 
the AAUW was referring to several figures. Specifically, one 
caught my interest, and I guess it relates somewhat back to the 
chairman s earlier questioning. 

You said that 66 percent of first-year students — I am not sure 
the figures are right — 66 percent of women first-year students were 
self-supporting versus 34 percent of the male students were self- 
supporting the first year. Could you break that down, since you 
later started talking about 2-year educational facilities and 4-year 
educational facilities, or do you have the figures available to show 
us exactly what sort of universities these students are attending? 

Ms. Stelck. I don't have that information right at hand, but I 
would be more than happy to try to find that for you. That was 
based on a survey, and I think it is an isolated piece of informa- 
tion. I think these facts here are based on one survey in 1979-80. I 
think the statistics as far as self-sufficiency will vary throughout 
the years, but that one was particularly dramatic because it 
showed that women were almost twice as likely, as freshmen, to be 
self-sufficient. 

I don't have the breakdown for institutions right now, but I 
would be happy, if I can find that, to provide it for you. 

Mr. Perkins. Just for the validity of that, and exactly where that 
came from as well. 

Second, I think the chairman was getting at exactly what I was 
interested in. We are listening to a variety of suggestions here, and 
you are talking about the graphs of why women are receiving less 
than men in terms of the actual grant moneys that are being used 
here, 1,300 versus 1,200 and something. 

I suppose again my question there is, or I suppose my coment 
and/or question, the only thing that I am listening to today that is 
talking about trying to address some of the inequities is some sort 
of adequate child-care facilities for women who are attempting to 
enter college and go through the college process. And am I listen- 
ing to anything else? Am I missing something today? 

Ms. Stelck. Mr. Perkins, in my testimony today I tried to give 
some background in this situation of women. We have also submit- 
ted our specific recommendations to try to address some of these 
problems that are available to the committee, and they try to ad- 
dress different problems in different ways, through amendments. 

Mr. Perkins. I noticed you mentioned those amendments. Could 
you just briefly outline what those are? 

Ms. Stelck. Well, for example, extending the eligibility for part- 
time students is one example. Opening up that eligibility. The 
other is the issue of child care. Our concern was a little bit differ- 
ent than here. That is, in assessing the needs for a student and cal- 
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culating their student needs. Child care right now is not required. 
It is not explicitly required of student financial aid officers to use 
that as a legitimate cost in calculating student need. Many student 
aid officers are sympathetic to that and do that automatically. And 
in fact, I think the National Association of Student Aid Officers, in 
fact, suggest that. But there is nothing explicitly in the law that 
requires that, and so I think it is very possible that many financial 
officers do not include that. Many women do not know that that 
can be calculated in assessing their student need. So we would like 
to recommend that that be explicitly put into law to require stu- 
dent aid officers to calculate student aid in need assessment 

Commuting cost is another area that we are concerned. Many 
people are commuting. We are also interested in having the Center 
for Education Statistics do some additional research on this whole 
area of women and student aid. As I said before, we are posing 
questions now about— we are asking the same kind of questions: 
Whv is this? Why are women receiving less? Are there reasons? Is 
there something that we can get to and change through Federal 

P °Mr y? PERKiNs. It strikes me that what you are talking about is not 
necessarily aid to women, but aid to the nontraditional sort ot stu- 
dent of whom women happen to comprise a significant number. 
And the aid that you are talking about is really directed toward 
the area of community education, a 2-year college sort of setting; 
increased aid in that area as opposed to the 4-year institution, plus 
the child-care component. Is that right? 

Ms Tarr-Whelan. I would just like to second the fact that our 
testimony deals with nontraditional students. Women are one cate- 
eorv that is certainly under discussion, but we raise a lot of others, 
including migrant farm workers. The TRIO Program is also raised 
in our testimony. And to the list that was already given I would 
certainly add the question of dissemination programs about the 
access to education. Certainly a look at the redefinition of the de- 
pendent student versus independent student, as well as the kinds 
of ideas that were already listed here. ■ 

So there is I think in the testimony a wide variety of issues that 
relate, in addition to child care about which I think we feel univer- 
sally strong, in addition to that which relate to nontraditional stu- 

^M?.' Blank. I came mainly prepared to talk about the child-care 
services, but I also want to emphasize the need for support for part- 
time students because this also is the same population that often 
has to go to school part time. 

In terms of child care, I think we have a somewhat different po- 
sition than has been described. Rather than have this as part of 
the financial aid package, the coalition would support the direct 
child-care subsidies to parents and that would be a grant, in eftect, 
and it would not be adding to their indebtedness. 

Mr. Perkins. What is the cost factor of direct child-care subsi- 
dies, which obviously give greater flexibility to the individual, 
versus the child-care institutions, et cetera? 

Ms. Blank. We wouldn't support eliminating the child care 
through student loan and grant. We would support adding another 
option. 
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Mr. Perkins. Both? 

B f^K- Both, yes ' 1 would me to i mt share one statistic with 
you that 1 think supports the self-supporting statistic in AAUW's 
testimony It was a survey of community college enrollment in the 
spring of .1984 in California, and that survey found that four out of 
every five^students work; three out of eveigr five are self-support- 
ing; arid then 1 out of every 10 self-supporting students is on public 
assistance I grant that it is only one community college system, 
but I think it reaffirms the fact that a large portion of students m 
community colleges are independent and self-supporting. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Bruce. No questions. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Penny. 

Mr. Penny. No questions. 

M". Ford. To take up where Mr. Perkins left off, the committee 
nas spent a lot of tune on independent studeats, precipitated in 
part by the administration's proposal in its budget of an arbitrary 
^-year age requirement. The response that has come from a 
number , of organizations, ACE, as an umbrella over most of the 
major higher education groups, and NASFAA representing the stu- 
dent aid officers, is a proposal that I would ask four of your groups 
to look at and see what you think of it. 

It says that you apply the present test of being claimed on the 
-income tax return for people over the age of 22, au<i under the age 
of 22 you presume that the student is dependent jonless they ale 
the parent of a dependent child. And there are some ether circum- 
stances delineated, but that is one specific category. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would look -that proposal 
over and see how you feel because very clearly it has been high- 
lighted as one of the very difficult issues we are going to have to 
student " m reauthorization is h©sr to define an "independent 

There is abroad in the land a misconception, ?M fit» Pinion, but I 
■P.f"? «» most of the Members^ Congress dfeV^ re my view 
ol it, that ferge numbers of people declare themwsKgft to be inde- 
pendent when mdeed they are not so they cas rip the system. 
And our job is not just to attack the real substantive'problems out 
there, but the perception of problems which goes to the support for 
m S? ey J or t} £ se Programs. We would like you to look at that. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan, Our organization strongly supports that defi- 
nition and has joined in with those submissions. 
Mr. Ford. On ACE? 
Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Yes, sir. 

. M . r -. Fo .5 D " M 8 - 5 lank ' ver y earf y m your prepared testimony you 
start to identify the main emphasis of problems as you see them. 
On the very first page, in talking for H.R. 2111, you say that it ad- 
dresses two important child-care issues. First, the lack of child sup- 
port for mothers enrolled in institutions of higher learning. What 
happens to your position if we changed the word "mother" to 

parent ! 
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Ms. Blank. It should be parents. What we tend to do is we focus 
on mothers because we find that single heads of household who 
have this problem are more likely to be women. But it is parents. 
It is obviously parents. 

Mr. Ford. You see that language is more likely to come c from this 
all-male committee than from you, and it would be considered a pa- 
ternalistic, sexist sort of an approach. 

What percentage of the single-parent students are male? 

Ms. Blank. I don't know. 

Do any of you know? 

I don't know. But I do apologize because one <<f the things we are 
very concerned about is that many States again to cut corners have 
cut child-care support for very low-income, two-parent families who 
happen to be working. 

Mr. Ford. Let me tell you what kind of problem you are setting 
up for us and for yourself. I was here when we wrote title IX, and 
there was a strong attempt to exclude athletics from any coverage 
by title IX. And the reason for that most frequently given was 
what you just said. Well, how many women participated in these 
athletic activities we don't know, but it isn't very many, so it is not 
a problem. 

This coniFiiittee chose to ignore that and we got ourselves into 
several years of very severe difficulties and went through several 
Secretaries of HEW trying to find the magic formula for athletics. 
And we could have just eliminated all of that if Mr. O'Hara, who 
was then chairman, was the kind of male chauvinist pig that his 
district thought he was. He said: 

We don't care how many; if there are any, they have to be treated the same, and 
athletics is not going to escape because it has been traditionally a male activity at 
colleges. 

I wouldn't want to see us now go back on that and get in the 
trap that the only kind of single parent we are concerned about is 
a mother because that doesn't do us any good in the discourse that 
will come out of this. 

Ms. Blank. We would rftsar want you to do that. And we tend to 
speak of single parents ai* v^hers because they frequently are, but 
we would definitely waiittfesS.'^o say parents. 

Mr. Ford. One final qu<*##£ ;4o all four of you. It occurs to me as 
I look at the lineup that th^re are 32 members of the Education 
and Labor Committee. There are fewer women on the committee 
than ever in the 21 years I have been on it. This committee, over 
the 21 years I have been on it, has probably de*lt directly with 
more issues involving women and children than ai:y other single 
committee in the House. We have one woman on th? committee 
now, and she is also on this subcommittee. Some of the real movers 
and .e&^&ers in the sixties and into the seventies were the women 
on l^^'^mmittee. 

'W*:j- don't women coming to Congress now, or who have been 
here, ssek to serve on the committee that deals so frequently with 
the very practical and pragmatic issues chat are of importance to 
women? Why are committees like Armed Services, Foreign Affairs, 
and Banking, and other things so much more attractive? 
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And then I will give you one more dimension to it. I am also the 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and we 
always have more women trying to get on that committee than we 
can accommodate. In the last Congress it was the only committee 
ever in the history of the Congress that had three female subcom- 
mittee chairmen. It has two in this Congress, and looks like it will 
continue apace with that, and they are very strong advocates of 
women's rights with respect to female employees of the Federal 
Government wherever they might be found. They fight the battle 
constantly. But none of them have expressed any interest in 
coming here. 

Now, Mrs. Burton was on the committee and was taken away 
from m by the Rules Committee. But here we are reauthorizing 
higher education in this Congress and in the next Congress we 
have to reauthorize all of the rest of the education programs in ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational education, and we will have only 
one woman veteran on the committee for both of these processes. 

Somehow you have to get as visible as other special interests who 
push very hard on Members of Congress to select where their legis- 
lative career is going to be, so that we get the benefit of somebody 
who can argue these eases with more credibility than we, individ- 
ually, have. 

Ms. Blank. We have to also trust that you can argue these cases 
as parents and members of society, and that these aren't just tradi- 
tionally women's if Hues but they are issues that affect all of us. So 
we have to put ourselves in your hands I guess. 

Mr. Ford. Well, it is pretty hard for me to tell a committee of 23 
members with 1 woman on it that we have to put right up on the 
front burner the women's issues because the Members of Congress 
who are women aren't so deeply concerned about it that they don't 
bother. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. I think, Mr. Ford, I have probably a three- 
part answer. One is that I share your concern, and I also Ms. 
Blank s feeling that perhaps many of the women in Congress feel 
that this committee has an enviable record on being concerned 
about women's and children's issues. 

The three-part answer really is, first of all, I do believe that in 
many of the committees that women in Congress are currently sit- 
ting on it was extraordinarily rare in the past for them to sit on 
them, if not unknown, whether it be Ways and Means, Rules, 
Budget, Armed Services, and so forth. There are very few women 
m Congress. I would like to — my second point is— see a whole lot 
more women in Congress; 21 of them is not very much. And last, I 
think that there is a real concern by a number of women going for 
reelection that their constituency as a whole in their district is 
very concerned that they are involved in what is still perceived to 
be the nuts and bolts 1 ' issues as opposed to "family" issues. I 
happen to think that is wrong in terms of the way the perception 
is, but I do think it makes a very real concern. 

I sit on the board of the Women's Campaign Fund, and one of 
the concerns of women in getting reelected who have been elected 
to Congress is that they are seen by their district in a wider view. I 
think that the opposite side of that is that in virtually every dis- 
trict the majority of voters is actually women, whether it is a man 
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in Congress or a woman in Congress. So that these are, indeed, im- 
portant issues and I would like to see women more represented on 
this committee. , , 

Ms. Stelck. We would also like to see more women represented 
on this committee, but we would also like to ss& more women in 
Congress in general. I don't think there U enough to go around 
right now. _ . 1 , . , 

I don't think I can add much more to what Linda said. I think 
she said it very well. But I guess it is just incumbent on members 
of this committee to continue to ask those kinds of questions. 

Mr. Ford. Well, several of you have mentioned the changes that 
were made. You mentioned specifically title XX got chopped badly 
in the 1981 budget, Gramm-Latta. That was the President s budget 
And in 1984, the women lined up in extraordinary numbers and 
voted to reaffirm those policies. _ _ . 

We have to look at the reality of the fact that they rejected our 
alternatives and rejected a candidate who not only had an impecca- 
ble record, including on the Senate side on title IX, and then did 
the unprecedented thing of selecting a woman as a running mate. 
The postelection statistics show us that women voted more over- 
whelmingly against us this time than they ever have m previous 
elections. Since the New Deal women have voted overwhelmingly 
for our candidates. This is a reversal of it for the first time. 

So something is missing here in trying to tell the Members of 
Congress that there are a whole lot of people out there, more than 
half the population, really concerned about these issues. And as 
Linda I am sure didn't intend, she suggests that advocating these 
issues isn't going to get you reelected. That is not a good thing to 
tell nervous, young Members. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Well, I certainly didn't mean to say that be- 
cause I don't believe that is true. I believe the Congress has a very 
different record than the administration on education issues, for 
example, whether R be for women or across the board, and that the 
same statistics of tb» 1984 enaction show tiiat supporters of educa- 
tion came back to Csngress in very high numbers. 

I think we were dealing with severs! other phenomena. 1 hate to 
take the time of the committee on a philosophical discussion, but I 
do believe that the Congress' record is different from the adminis- 
tration's record on the kinds of issues that we are discussing today, 
and certainly issues that are within the purview of this particular 
committee and that standing on those issues is, in fact, a very good 
way to approach the public and the constituency back home. 

Ms. Alger. I think also that the Head Start Program has had 
strong political support and that the supporters of Head Start have 
been returned to Congress, a 

Mr. Ford. Well, the strongest supporter of title IX on this com- 
mittee was claimed by Jerry Falweil as his first successful defeat m> 
his primary in the State of Alabama where they spread wideXj 
upon the record his overwhelming liberal tendencies in protecto 
the rights of women. And Fahvell claimed John Buchanan as his 
first scalp in that primary election. We still mfos John. Not a liber- 
al by our standards at ail. lint because he got so far out on the 
limb fighting the battle of title IX and women's equity issues that 
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didn't float in Birmingham, AL, and they capitalized on that to his 
detriment. 

That is a lesson to another person coming along in his place to 
be careful. We haven't yet reached the stage that these things that 
you are saying here communicate very broadly beyond the confines 
of this room. 

Ms. Blank. There was an interesting poll that said that, I think 
it was 59 percent of the people — I can't remember the exact fig- 
ures—favored an increase in social spending and less than 30 per- 
cent favored an increase in defense spending. That was a poll of a 
few weeks ago. Maybe there is a cfe^ge. 

Ms. Stelck. I think it is important, too, particularly in the posi- 
tion that I presented here, is that we are not asking for this com- 
mittee or the American public to give women special treatment; we 
are just asking for this committee to look at policies which may 
present barriers to women. I think that is what is important. I 
don't think anybody here is advocating special or different or 
better treatment to nontraditional students, but just equal treat- 
ment of nontraditional students. I think that is a position that the 
American public generally, and I think overwhelmingly, would sup- 
port, and that is one that we would like to advocate. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much for your assistance to the com- 
mittee, and 1 for your time this morning. 

Now, Mr. Dymally and Floretta McKenzie. Is Floretta here yet? 
Oh, yes, I see her now. Floretta McKenzie, superintendent of 
schools of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Chairman, thank you. If you don't mind, I 
would like Dr. McKenzie to lead off. 

Mr. Fom That is a pleasure. She is an old friend of this commit- 
tee, and a very highly respected professional educator. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Chairman, I have the privilege of working 
with Dr. McKenzie as chairman of the Subcommittee on Education 
of the District of Columbia, and I am very pleased that she has 
come to support this piece of legislation. 

Dr. McKenzie. 

STATEMENT OF FLORETTA D. McKENZIE, PH.D., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ms. McKenzie. Thank you very much, Congressman Dymally. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Postsecond- 
ary Education, I appreciate the opportunity to appear today to 
speak in ?^alf of the bill entitled "The University-High School 
Parti?^v^^ r Bill/' I believe it is a special and unique approach to 
addtf. needs of nontraditional students. 

It is a privilege for me to give testimony, not only as an advocate 
of this bill, but as a vrftness to the success of partnerships, as a wit- 
ness to the importance of partnerships for quality education in this 
country, and as a witness to the ^nplicalfons that these programs 
have for the economic well-being ^ communities that participate, 
but inoat of all I speak as a witness to the significant difference 
that these partnerships have made to the young people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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The District school system has initiated public-private partner- 
ship programs, and we believe that some of our programs can be a 
demonstration for the need for swift passage of a university-high 
school partnership bill. Partnerships between the business sector, 
universities, colleges* and schools are in their developmental stages 
and they need support. And it seems as if, while much is being 
written about the business school partnerships, not as much is 
being said about partnerships between the universities and schools, 
and at that juncture there seems to be much that needs to be done 
to effect the transition from secondary school to postsecondary 
school. 

In an effort to improve the secondary programs in the District 
we are trying to provide a more reality-based education program 
for our students, and it seems as if secondary, or particularly 
urban secondary, schools are usually described in terms of high 
dropout rates, low retention factors, teenage pregnancy, and other 
negative terms. But we are seeking definitely through partnerships 
and other creative relationships with the community as a whole to 
turn this around. I frequently remind our teachers and principals 
that while doctors can bury their mistakes, ours live on to haunt us 
through, not altogether the cost of schools, but crime in the streets, 
overcrowded prisons and high percentage? unemployed persons. 
And so it is really in our best interests to develop partnerships 
trying to enhance our school programs to make for an educated 
populace. 

I am proud to report that our initial efforts in public-private 
partnerships have been successful. Over the last 4 years we have 
piloted about five career focus high school programs, and each pro- 
gram is industry specific in growth areas of the economy: Business 
and finance, health, hospitality, communications, and preengineer- 
ing. And for each one of these programs, we develop a private 
sector advisory committee composed of high level executives and 
administrators from the business sector, and also from universities. 

The committee works with the local school educators to design 
and deliver curriculum that focuses on a given career area. And by 
doing such we try to provide a connection between the abstract 
nature of subject matter and the reality of the work world. A sig- 
nificantly high percentage of our students come from poor homes 
and they find that the relationship between a private sector, 
through the monitoring, through the development of curriculum, 
through providing staff development opportunities for our teachers 
and principals, that this actual work experience from the industry 
and in cooperation with our local universities provide a much more 
substantial base for changing the way that our students look at 
themselves, and encourages them to be better prepared for entry 
level jobs and also to go on to postsecondary education. 

Our programs, I think that public-private programs with univer- 
sities and businesses can be designed to be mutually beneficial. In 
the sfa&rt term, of course, the students benefit from a highlv *£$ti- 
vating and exciting program that expects its graduates to be able 
to compete in the marketplace or to continue into postsecondary 
opportunities. The long-term benefit for the industry is a better 
prepared employee who understands the world of work, who has a 
strong work ethic, and acceptable empJ • ability skills. 
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I believe that the foresight o£ this committee^ to consider the 
university-high school partnership bill is timely, if we &vs to cap- 
italize on the developing partnership movement, whiel* is still new 
and is moving beyond the adopt-a-school-type programs or the teach- 
er or single school incentive to a much more comprehensively sup- 
ported public school program that looks beyond the diploma but ac- 
tually what the student is able to do when that student receives a 
diploma. 

Some of the national organizations are presently trying to do 
more in school-university partnerships: The council of chief state 
school officers, and then there is an urban university-school col- 
laboration project, But with the passage of this bill, which would 
provide development and demonstration funds, we believe that the 
partnerships would go much further in helping minority and poor 
youngsters move into the university and see themselves as univer- 
sity graduates. 

The university-high school partnership bill can facilitate sustain- 
ing the movement and nurturing of the relationship between the 
schools, colleges and university. I believe it adds a critical compo- 
nent to universities to complete that necessary loop that connects 
the world of education and work. The linka^ ;?* of universities, busi- 
nesses, public schools, Federal, State, and louJ governments, if this 
bill passes, will provide a womb-like setting for our young people. 
In essence, it will create an environment that nurtures the growth 
of students in these institution. Student programs will be built on 
success, rather than a failure syndrome, and we will graduate 
classes of young people who can cope with the present and deal ef- 
fectively with the challenges of the future. We will see less hope- 
lessness among our students, and believe that the long-term impact 
of these partnerships will be a profound response to the equity and 
excellence issues of education, especially in light of the decline of 
the number of minority students attending colleges and universi- 
ties and the persistent high unemployment rate among these 
students. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, partnership programs are about 
reform in secondary education, giving focus to what we teach, 
eliminating the sometimes dry subject matter that is sometimes 
isolated, one from another, but showing that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between what students learn in school and what they do 
after school. It is about a better chance about winning not only for 
this generation and the next, but for this community — that is, the 
District of Columbia— and for the Nation. 

I tried to summarize my testimony. I will be glad to respond to 
questions at some later point. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Floretta McKenzie follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Floretta McKenzie, Superintendent, District of 
Columbia Public Schools 

the university-high school partnership bill: a special and unique approach to 
address the needs of nontraditional students 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable and distinguished members of the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear today before this committee. 
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It is a privilege for me to give testimony, not only as a strong advocate of the 
University-High School Partnership bill, but as a witness to the success cf these 
partnerships; as a witness to their importance for quality education in this great 
Nation; as a witness to tte implications these programs have for the economic well- 
being of communis t&vt. tasxfcipate; and most important, I come as a witness to 
report on the Big*&ft#& -&!tessoees these partnerships make to prepare our young 
people to further fefe £*te*«SDri after high school and/or to compete effectively in 

the labor force. fc . . ... . . 

The District of CofcaesKa public schools have initiated a pilot public private part- 
nership program that may well serve as a demonstration project that documents the 
need for swift passage of the University-High School Partnership bill 

In an effort to improve secondary education in the District of Columbia public 
schools we are trying to provide a more reality based education program for our 
students. Unfortunately, in the past, secondary education programs throughout this 
country have reported failures— high drop-out rates; low retention factors; babies 
having babies and so forth. I frequently remind our teachers and principals— that 
doctors can hide their mistakes, but we— the educators cannot Our mistakes come 
back to haunt us in various forms: crime in the streets; over-crowded prisons; high 
percentages of unemployed persons due to the absence of marketable skills and 
training These problems of academic failure in the high school population, particu- 
larly among non-traditional students, have serioTO implications for the health of our 
economy and the expectations for quality of life. _ 

I am proud to report our initial efforts in the public private partnership move- 
ment have been successful Over the last four years we have piloted five career fo- 
cused high school programs. Each program is industry specific— business and fi- 
nance; health; hospitality, communications and pre-engineering. , , . 

A private sector advisory committee composed of high level executives and admin- 
istrators who represent the different industries and universities serves each local 
program. This committee works with the local school educators to design and deliv- 
er a curriculum that focuses on a given career area and provides a connection be- 
tween the abstractness of the subject matter and the reality of the world of work. A 
significantly high percentage of our students come from p*or homes, some speak 
little English. This focus on a specific industry area is highly motivating. It says to 
students there is a reason for school; that schooling leads to something and has a 
purpose. Through the joint efforts of these private sector advisoiy committees and 
the local school staffs, students participate in internship experiences. Professional 
development for teachers and principals is provided and incleies actual work expe- 
rience in the industry. The local universities and some two year colleges in the sur- 
rounding area are actively involved. . , 
This bill would be of tremendous value to our program. We are beginning to reach 
out to universities and colleges to interest them in our program and students. Next 
year we will graduate the first class. We recognize the n-sed for a network of higher 
education institutions that support our programs and who will recruit our gradu- 
ates. Clearly, this bill would be a valuable asset to implement that plan. 

Our programs are designed to be mutually beneficial. In the short term students 
benefit from a highly motivating and extitlng educational program that expects to 
graduate students who can compete effectively for slots at top universities and who 
also have marketable skills to meet the requirements for the labor force. There are 
economic benefits for the community when schools graduate a literate employ&ble 
product. The businesses in the long term benefit from a better prepared empfovee 
who understands the world of work, has a strong work ethic and acceptable employ- 
ability skills. „ . , 

In the Hospitality Careers Partnership Program, not only do we provide an excit- 
ing program for high school students in hotel management and culinary arts, but 
through our partnership with the private industry council, we accept students in 
the culinary arts from the structurally unemployed rolls in the District of Columbia 
This program after five cycles of graduates has maintained a nearly 90 percent 
placement rate for employment. This record and history must be maintained. Cur- 
rent research suggests this window of opportunity could be lost—if public schools 
don't act accordingly. . , , ... . . 

Dale Mann at Teacher's College, Columbia University examined public private 
sector partnerships in 23 U.3. cities. He concluded that action now and during the 
next few years is critical. He slates, "school/business partnerships is at a turning 
point . . . that these tender shoots are vulnerable." Dr. Mann suggests that schools 
must demonstrate successes from the current round of partnerships with businesses, 
or risk losing the chance for further cooperative ventures. 
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His findings include: That long term mature coalitions depend on the quality of 
the relationships i developing now; that most business activities in schools are brief 
and episodic— not long enough to make a difference; that partnerships with business 
contmue to mvolve low levels of investment and limited objectives. 

These findings strongly suggest the need for immediate action to nurture, sustain 
and expand the movement * 

The foresight of tin's committee to consider the University-High School Partner- 
ship bill is timely. The progression of the partnership movement, although still new, 
is moving from the adoptra-school, teacher/single school incentive programs to mag- 
nets and mdustry-specific partnerships that link school curriculum to job opportuni- 
ties and economic development But to sustain what has been gained, passage of the 
University-High School Partnership bill is critical. I commend the honorable Con- 
gressman Dymally for introducing a bill that is designed to assist public schools 
reform secondary education for the long term through partnerships with universi- 
ties and businesses. 

In the District of Columbia public schools, we value the corporate/private sector 
commitment. More than sixty businesses, universities, foundations and private 
sector organisations participate in the career focused high school programs. Like 
other school districts throughout the United States, we have successfully gained the 
attention of the private sector and our pilot efforts show progress. We recognize the 
implications for contributing to the economic growth of this city. We also recognize 
the potential improvement in quality of life and equal access for student partici- 
pants. 

The University : High School Partnership bill can facilitate sustaining the move- 
ment and nurturing the relationship between partners. This bill adds the critical 
component, universities, to complete the necessary loop that connects the worlds of 
education and work. If we can, with the help of this bill, maintain the momentum of 
this new and excitmg approach— reality based education, students will not only see 
the connection, but will beable to picture themselves as productive contributing citi- 
zens. Thev will be better able to envision a future and, probably, more likely to be 
motivated to stay m school and defer parenting. It is the feeling of hopelessness, low 
selt-esteem, absence of role models and the inability to visualize themselves in a dif- 
society contributes to this serious national problem facing our 

' n i e -r n J? ge t_.?, f Universiti es, businesses, public schools and the Federal Govern- 
ment, it this bill passes, will provide a womblike setting for our young people In 
essence, this will create an environment that nurtures their growth. Student pro- 
grams will be built on success rather than the failure syndrome. We will graduate 
classes of young people who can cope with the present and deal effectively with the 
challenges of the future. The long term impact of these partnerships will be a pro- 
found response to the equity and excellence issues of education. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, partnership programs are about reform in second- 
ary education, giving focus to what we teach, eliminating the dry subjects isolated 
one from another. It is about a better chance, and winning - for this generation and 
the next; for this community and the Nation. 

[From the Bell Atlantic Quarterly, Autumn 1984] 

Schools and Business: A Merger With Dividends 
(By Floretta Dukes M&S&enzie) 

Not so very long ago, leaders in public eduott*«ii and the private sector regarded 
each other as total strangers, if not adversaries. At best, education and business had 
one tenuous connection: Some students who passed through the schools might 
pursue business careers. At worst, the business world assailed public schools for not 
equipping students with the necessary employment skills, while educators com- 
plained that corjporate preoccupation with profit-making ruled out any genuine in- 
terest in improving schools. 

However, in the last five to s?<ven years, businesses and schools across the country 
have begun to abandon their "hold them at arms-length ,r policy and now, in fact 
frequently are embracing each other in projects, programs, and commitments for 
mutual benefits. 

Washington, D.C. is one place that is reaping the benefits of partnerships between 
schools and business. In the last three years, some of the nation's largest corpora- 
tions and most prestigious local industries have been integrally involved in major 
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improvement efforts with the District of Columbia Public Schools. How and why 
would General Motors, Control Data, IBM, Xerox, the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association, the Culinary Institute of America, a leading public relations firm, and 
more than 60 other businesses join forces with a public school system? 

We, the educators and administrators in the District of Columbia, believe the 
almost overwhelming corporate interest in our schools developed because we ap- 
proached the business community with a proposition that would result in mutual 
gains, not merely an open-palm request for dollars. 

In September 1981, we opened five new career programs in our high schools, eaci 
in a field with projected job growth and each with corporate sponsors who partici- 
pated in the program's design and curriculum development. These pro&T&ns and 
their lead private sector partners are: 

Pre-engineering: General Motors, IBM, Goddard Space Center, and Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company; Hotel Management and Culinary Arts: Hotel Association of 
Washington, D.C., Private Industry Council of Washington, and the Culinary Insti- 
tute of America; Business and Finance: D.C. Bankers Association, and Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield; Communications: Goldberg-Marchesano Public Relations, Time, Inc., 
Xerox Corporation, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, and WJLA Tele- 
vision; and Health Sciences: George Washington University College of Medicine/ 
Allied Health, Howard University, D,C General Hospital, and Capitol Hill Hospital. 

In addition, the school system has sought-and received-assistance from the private 
sector iri revitalizing the management side of education. We told corporations that 
"because education is our business, it's time to educate in a businesslike way." As a 
result, the Digital Equipment Corporation designed a three-day training course in 
computer technology for tCy administrators, General Motors sent a management 
training expert to conduct a team-building workshop for key school personnel, and 
the IBM Corporation loaned one of its executives for a year to help mold and launch 
the public-private partnerships tor the career programs. 

American busintjsses sp*&d an Estimated $60 billion annually on employee f valu- 
ing, A large percentage ,o"" that simgunt is spent to upgrade employees bask sivk. 
For example, in 1981 AT&T spent an estimated $6 million to teach 14,000 employees 
basic writing and arithmetics during office houO. And Metropolitan Life Insurance 
devotes over 40 percent of its training development dollars to teach English 
usage and general mathematsra. Even greater amounts of mo^ey are spent on em- 
ployee recruitment, hiring, nzid turnover cpx'j?. Is? one year, for example, General 
Motors hired 9,000 employees to fill 1,500 jobs. Most entry-ievel training programs 
are not cost-effective because too few employees are retained beyond the break-even 
point of the training costs. 

Thus, a shadow educational system is operating. Corporations arc pouring re- 
sources into remedial education — an unnecessary expenditure if the schools could 
fcrovidtf better trained employees. We in the D.C. Public Schools examined this phe- 
nomenon and reasoned that a wiser approach would be for corporations to replace 
their remedial education costs with investments in basic education. By supporting 
improvement in schools, we contended, corporations can expect to profit from an im- 
proved lubor force, lower training costs, reduced turnover rates, and more produc- 
tive employees. 

We also realized that the jobs of the future will call for employees armed with 
highly advanced technological skills. Like so many other educational systems, we 
were still relying primarily on "paper and pencil" methods of learning. Our schools 
had been teaching basically the same way for over 100 years. To close the technolo- 
gy gap and to prepare our students for the realities of the 21st century, the school 
system needed to call upon the segment of society that had its eyes toward the 
future: business and industry. 

It is time for the managers of public resources to stop trying to pick corporate 
pockets and to start helping our private sector companies find cost-justified ap- 
proaches to coupling the business interests of their shareholders with spending cor- 
porate dollars for education. 

Additionally, the school system recognized a need to^ change some longstanding 
perceptions about career education. Historically, vocational education and career 
education meant "those students not planning to enter college." And although for 
the past 19 years, vocational education in the D.C. Public Schools has included com- 
plete programs of academic study, the image of vocational education students taking 
only metal shop and rudimentary accounting courses lingered on. 

So, in seeking corporate partners for the career programs, we first had to disabuse 
ourselves and our public audiences of the notion that career training foreclosed the 
possibility of pursuing higher education. In short, we had to realign our thinking to 
recognize that, almost without exception, students will be employed during their 
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lifetimes and, therefore, the goal of our public-private career programs must be to 
produce high school graduates who can successfully master both the academic life of 
the most rigorous colleges and universities and the challenges of a career in busi- 
ness. 

"Public-private partnership" is a loosely defined phrase these days. We have often 
hesitated in using it, for so often it boils down to philanthropy, volunteerism, or 
mere window-dressing. It is discouraging that so many of us in public education still 
vie«; corporate involvement as simply a one-way street, with the schools being the 
recipient of corporate benevolence. Productive relationships seldom endure without 
a pro quo. 

ft is time for the managers of public resources to stop trying to pick corporate 
pockets and to start helping our private sector companies find cost-justified ap- 
proaches to coupling the business interests of their shareholders with spending cor- 
porate dollars for education. Given current business expenditures for basic training 
and retraining and schools' similar efforts to equip students with a sound education 
and job skills, why not pool business and school resources and jointly design pro- 
grams for equal or better returns for each partner, at less cost? This-not volunteer- 
ism and not philanthropy-is the classical notion of "partnership." 

The result of our teacher externship program is a better teacher understanding of 
the world of work and a greater appreciation of the educator's role by the business 
community. 

Therefore, as D.C. Public Schools approached the corporate world, we started with 
the common-sense proposition that people form partnerships to reduce costs and 
reap mutual gains, not to subsidize one another. Project leadership and design sup- 
port, rather than financial support, is the more valued and less expensive role for 
major employers. It is not as quick or as tangible as a financial contribution, but it 
implies accountability for these new programs and, therefore, helps to ensure the 
quality and staying power of our partnership endeavors. 

Indeed, financial contributions rank sixth in our Hst of ways we call upon private 
sector partners to participate in our programs. More important to us is the help 
businesses provide with (1) curriculum design, (2) service as a liaison with other 
businesses in the same field, (3) paid employment opportunities for current or re- 
cently graduated students, (4) technical support (for school facilities design or equip- 
ment maintenance), and (5) classroom instruction. 

All the career programs we have launched with our private partners emphasize 
basic skills in reading, writing, mathematics, technology, and work attitudes and 
habits, and they place students in co-op jobs and internships within each career 
field. Students prepare for either a job upon graduation or enrollment in a post- 
secondary program. This dual option differentiates these programs from traditional 
vocational education which frequently focuses only on the acquisition of entry-level 
jobs. 

These programs are organized, under the direction of a prime corporate sponsor. 
However, other companies participated in a task force that invested and shared in 
the programs' curriculum development, staffing and management, the updating of 
facilities and equipment, the on-thejob training and hiring of students, and the 
training of teachers counselors. Each program operates with a Business Adviso- 
ry Committee responsible for guiding the program, assessing resources and needs, 
and assisting in setting standards and goals. 

Students in the career programs take a regular or advanced academic load as well 
as classes for specialized training in the career areas. Their school days are general- 
ly longer than those of a traditional high school student, and, for many, the school 
year will run almost twelve months, because they will also participate in work expe- 
rience projects. 

Many teachers working with the career programs also catch the private 
partnership fever when they serve externships with the various partner corpora- 
tions during the summer months. Some teachers have had three-week tours as engi- 
neers at the General Motors Institute in Flint, Michigan. Other instructors who 
work with the hospitality career program have served as chefs and assistant manag- 
ers in largre local hotels, and still others were placed in banks and public relations 
firms, radio stations, a prestigious culinary arts school, and a local utility company. 
The school system pays the teachers' salaries and our private partners supply the 
training. The result is a better teacher understanding of the world of work and a 
greater appreciation of the educator's role by the business community. 

The externship concept has been so successful that this year we expanded the 
effort With a grant from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, we established a 
management training institute for principals and other school administrators. In 
the belief that business management practices can be applied to several educational 
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issues, we called upon corporations with distinguished training programs to provide 
courses, workshops, and seminars for school principals, mid-level, and senior-level 
administrative personnel. The basis for this management institute is the realization 
that because the school system increasingly is constrained by its financial resources, 
educators must have the management expertise to get better results from the re- 
sources that are available. 

The institute is a long-term commitment by the public school system and its cor- 
porate sponsors. In the years ahead, school administrators who complete the insti- 
tute's training modules will be paired with corporate trainers to serve as co-instruc- 
tors for new entrants into the program. Ultimately, a cadre of institute graduates 
will assume the instructional responsibilities for the training needs of the school 
system, as well as for other school systems whose limited resources preclude creat- 
ing such an institute themselves. 

Our school system's interest in and commitment to working with the private 
sector is not limited to the five career programs and the management institute. 
Other ventures with the business realm include: A highly successful program with 
IBM to teach very young children (4 to 6 years old) to read and write via computer 
technology; a three-year citywide project with Mobil Oil Corporation to bring more 
visual and performing arts into the schools; the establishment of a computer techni- 
cian training program with Digital Equipment Corporation; participation in an 
interactive satellite communications network to offer cost-effective teacher training 
by the nation's leading educators; and the creation of a training program in infor- 
mation processing with the support of Xerox Corporation. 

Our most widely publicized partnership was forged in the fall of 1983 when Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan announced the White House's "adoption" of one D.C. elementa- 
ry school. Members of the White House staff, aware of the school system's growing 
efforts to create, public-private links, initiated the Presidential adoption and, with a 
memorandum signed by President Reagan, urged all federal agencies to adopt a 
local school. 

At the adoption ceremony, the President proclaimed 1983-84 the "National Year 
of Partnerships in Education" and called on all sectors of society to "strike an 
agreement" with schools to provide tutors, teachers, equipment, and other re- 
sources. Such partnerships, he said, would help to kindle improvements in the 
schools. The Reagan Administration, under the direction of James K. Coyne, special 
assistant to the President for Private Sector Initiatives, promotes the creation of 
school-community partnerships through regional conferences, a monthly newsletter 
highlighting successful examples of the concept, an electronic mail system, and a 
computer matching system called Civitex that brings together schools and business- 
es interested in forming partnerships. 

The White House adoption of D.C's Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School 
has produced just such a partnership. Not only are the school children tutored by 
the White House staff and given an insider's education about the executive branch 
of the U.S. government, the staffers also spend time at the school in more informal 
exchanges. White House personnel also arrange students' participation in cultural 
events, serve as guest speakers at school functions, and even donate Jandscaping 
advice and assistance to help beautify the school grounds. The White House touch 
football team even joins in some Saturday games with the school's students. 

As the White House list of adoptive activities has flourished, so have the number 
of federal agencies interested in adopting other schools. To date, more than 30 agen- 
cies have launched similar partnerships with our schools. 

Washington, D.C/s success in drawing serious, dedicated partners from the pri- 
vate and government sectors is now being replicated in many other school districts. 
It is a concept worthy of still more exploration and experimentation. 

In the District of Columbia, unexpected, spin-off benefits from these partnership 
efforts continue to emerge almost daily. Our students' self-confidence increases be- 
cause they believe the adult business world truly cares about their futures, and the 
private sector learns that the vast majority of young people are ambitious and eager 
for an opportunity to make the most of their lives. 

Similarly, the uniting of education and business toward some common goals has 
served to dispel the dual myths that corporate leaders are merely ruthless profit- 
seekers and that educators lack hard-nosed business sense. D.C. Public Schools must 
heartily applaud our private partners' compassionate, people-minded approach to 
their businesses and, simultaneously, salute our teachers' and students' serious, 
business-minded commitment to learning. 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Dymally. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY, A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Chairman, with your permission and the com- 
mittee's, I would like to enter my entire statement into the record 
and just touch on a few points very briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, and distinguished colleagues «f the Subcommittee 
on Postsecondary Education, I appear in support of H.R. 2557, a 
piece of legislation which I introduced and which I hope will be in- 
cluded in the Higher Education Act of 1985. 

The university-high school partnership bill has the capability of 
making significant impacts on the quality of education which will 
be afforded to very special groups of nontraditional students: The 
educationally disadvantaged, potential dropouts, pregnant adoles- 
cents, and teen parents, and the gifted and talented students of 
this great and prosperous Nation of ours. 

The Honorable Mario Biaggi, the distinguished gentleman from 
the 19th Congressional District of New York, expresses extremely 
cogent remarks on the topic of nontraditional students in a July 3 
article which appeared in The Chronicle of Higher Education. Dis- 
cussing his personal education experience, Mr. Biaggi stated, and 1 
quote: ' In some ways, I think maybe there's a greater reason to 
support them— nontraditional students— than the traditional." And 
while the bulk of his text was geared to the adult student, his logic 
for support of the nontraditional student appropriately applies to 
large numbers of special students for whom this legislation was 
created. 

The university-high school partnership bill will give support to 
partnerships by providing grants to institutions of higher education 
and local education agencies that have agreements to develop ac- 
tivities which will enable secondary students to improve their aca- 
demic skills, to increase their opportunities to continue education 
after high school, and to improve their prospects for employment 
after high school. Businesses, labor organizations, professional asso- 
ciations, community-based organizations or private or public asso- 
ciations or agencies may also sign onto the partnership agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, a recent report by President Reagan's Commis- 
sion on Industrial Competitiveness, a 30-member panel composed of 
business leaders, labor leaders, and educators, stressed two vital 
and extremely significant points about our youth: 
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One, the high school dropout rate in secondary schools is contrib- 
uting to the development of a growing permanent underclass in 
our society. 

Two, new approaches are required to address the problem of 
school dropouts and stem this loss of human resources. 

At a working conference on high school dropouts in April of this 
year, here at the U.S. House of Representatives, and composed of 
members of teachers groups, the Carnegie Corp. of New York, and 
several congressional offices, it was concluded that: 

One, there needs to be improved data collection regarding drop- 
outs; 

Two, more information on what happens to a student after he or 
she drops out of school needs to be made available; and 

Three, more careful examination of the relationship between 
early childhood education and the dropout problem needs to be 
made available. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the university-high school partner- 
ship bill will address this modern-day crisis, this potential devasta- 
tion of an entire generation, and help to rescue our future — our 
youth. The time is now to include this bill as a part of the higher 
education reauthorization legislation of 1985 and establish this bill 
as an act in that all-important legislation. 

I thank you verv much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The bill, H.R. 2567, follows:] 
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39th CONGRESS " jf J tTlfc *7 
1st Session U.K.. dlOO £ 

To establish partnership agreements between institutions cf higher education and 
secondary schools. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 21, 1985 

Mr. Dymally introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To establish partnership agreements between institutions of 
higher education and secondary schools. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled 

3 That the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by redes- 

4 ignating title XII as title XTTT, redesignating sections 1201 

5 through 1205 as sections 1301 through 1305, respectively, 

6 and by inserting after title XI the following new title: 
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2 

1 "TITLE XII — UNIVERSITY-HIGH SCHOOL 

2 PARTNERSHIPS 

3 "general pueposb 

4 "Sec. 1201. It is the purpose of this title to encourage 

5 partnerships between institutions of higher education and sec- 
o ondary schools serving low-income students, to support pro- 

7 grams that improve the academic skills of secondary school 

8 students, increase their opportunity to continue a program of 

9 education after high school and improve their prospects for 

10 employment after high school. 

11 "authorization of appropriations 

12 "Sec. 1202. There are authorized to be appropriated 

13 $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1986 to carry out the purposes of 

14 this title and such sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 

15 1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990. 

16 "partnership agreement 

17 "Sec. 1203. (a) To be eligible for a grant under this 

18 title, an institution of higher education and a local education 

19 agency must enter into a written partnership agreement. A 

20 partnership may include businesses, labor organizations, pro- 

21 fessional associations, community-based organizations or 

22 other private or public agencies or associations. All partners 

23 shall [sign] the agreement. 

24 "(b) The agreement shall include — 
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1 "(1) a listing of all participants in the partner- 

2 ships; 

3 "(2) a description of the responsibil iies of each 

4 participant in the partnership; and 

5 "(3) a listing of the resources to be contributed by 

6 each participant in the partnership. 

7 "grants 

8 "Sec. 1204. (a) From the funds appropriated pursuant 

9 to section 1202, the Secretary shall reserve 65 per centum to 

10 carry out programs operating during the regular school year 

11 and 35 per centum to carry out programs operating during 

12 the summer. 

13 "(b) From these funds, the Secretary shall make grants 

14 of no less than $250,000 and no more than $1,000,000. The 

15 grants may be used by the partnership for programs that — 

16 "(1) use college students to tutor high school stu- 

17 dents and improve their basic academic skills; 

18 "(2) are designed to improve the basic academic 

19 skills of high school students; 

20 "(3) are designed to increase the high school stu- 

21 dent's understanding of specific subjects; 

22 "(4) are designed to improve the high school stu- 

23 dent's opportunity to continue a program of education 

24 after graduation; and 
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1 "(5) are designed to increase the high school stu- 

2 dent's prospects for employment after graduation. 

3 "(c) In making grants under this title, the Secre- 

4 tary shf U give a preference to — 

5 "(1) programs which will serve predominancy 

6 low-income communities; 

7 "(2) partnerships which will run programs during 

8 the regular school year and the summer; and 

9 "(3) programs which will serve educationally dis- 

10 advantaged students, potential dropouts, pregnant ado- 

11 lescent and teen parents, or the gifted and talented. 

12 "application fob grants 

13 "Sec. 1205. (a) A partnership desiring to receive a 

14 grant under this title must submit an application to the Sec- 

15 retary. 

16 "(b) The application shall include — 

17 "(1) the written partnership agreement; 

18 "(2) a listing of the secondary school or schools to 

19 be involved in the program; 

20 "(3) a description of the programs to be developed 

21 and operated by the partnership; 

22 "(4) assurances to the Secretary that — 

23 "(A) the partnership will establish a govern- 

24 ing body including one representative of each par- 

25 ticipant in the partnership; 
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"(B) Federal funds will provide no more than 
70 per centeun of tie cost of the project ir; the 
first year, 60 ptjr centam of such ec3ts in the 
second year, and 50 per cento ; i such costs in 
the third year and g; _d sequent year; 

"(C) a local - ' : ^nal agency receiving 
funds under this title shall not reduce its combined 
fiscal effort per student or its aggregate expendi- 
ture on education; and 

"(D) a local educational agency receiving 
funds under this title shall use the Federal funds 
so as to supplement and, to the extent practical, 
increase the resources thai would, in the absence 
of such Federal funds, by made available from 
non-Federal sources fcr the education of students 
participating in the project, and in no case may 
funds be used to supplant such non-Federal funds; 
and 

"(5) such information and meet such conditions 39 
may be required by the Secretary.". 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. r „ , 

[The prepared statement oi'Slo* Mervyn M. Dymally foIIows:J 

Prepared Statement of Hon. **ias\ sw M. Dymally, a Representative in 
Congress From iiK. State of Caufornia 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished colleagues of Ae Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, I appkr before ysu in support of HJL 2*57, a niece of legislation which I 
introduced, andwhich I hope will be included m the Higher Education Act of 1985. 
The university-high school partnership bill has the capability of making significant 
impacts on the quality of education which will be afforded to very special groups of 
nontraditional students-the educationally d^advantaged, potential dropout^ preg- 
nant adolescents and teen parents, and the gifted and talented stuaents of this great 
and Prosperous nation of ours. ft , n~ ~ 

The Honorable Mario Biaggi, the distinguished gentleman from the 19th Conces- 
sional District of New York, expressed extremely cogent remarks on the top c of 
nontraditional students in a July 3rd article which appeared m itie « Chronicle of 
Higher Education." Discussing his personal education experience, Mr. Biaggi stated, 
"In some ways, I think maybe there's a greater reason to support them (nontradi- 
tio^Tudente) than the traditional." And, while the bulk of ins text was geared to 
the adult student, his logic for support of the non-tradiUonal student aPP™Pnately 
applies to large numbers of special students for whom this legislation was created 

The university-hidi school partnership bill will give support to partnerships by 
providing grants *J institutions of higher education and local education agencies 
that have agreemfcnts to develop activities which wiU enable secondary stuaents to 
improve their academic skills, to increase their opportunities to continue educaUon 
after high school, and to improve their prospects for employment after high school. 
Businesses labor organizations, professional associations, community-based organi- 
zations or public or private associations or agenda *nay also sign onto the partner- 

Sh ^e^h e enomenon of dropouts (persons who are not enrolled in school and who 
have not graduated from high school or received the G.E.D certificate) rom our 
educational systems is not a new one, and, indeed, it is one which the Federal gov- 
ernment at one time provided financial assistance to a small number of school dis- 
tricts for the purpose of preventing students from dropping out of high 

Today, however/Title VIII of the Elemeutoiy and Secondary Education Act is no 
longer authorized and some 16,000 school districts of our Nation are faced with a 
percent dropout rate for all students ninth through 12th grade , . c 

In its heyday (1969-1976) the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1967 (Public Law 90-247) was authorized to make grants available to local educa- 
tional agencies for demonstration projects which were designed to Prevent higft 
school dropouts. These programs Were located in rural and urban areas wh ich^ had a 
high percentage of children: (1) from low income families, and (2) that did not com- 
plete etementary or secondary schooling. The projects were based on an analysis J at 
why students were dropping out and had to to approved by the State Education 
Agency. Appropriations ranged from $30,000,000 in 1969 to $33 000,000 in 1976 

Title Vlfl--tne dropout prevention program-was authorized under ^ c »° n * ! 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. For fiscal years 1969 and 1970, Con- 
cress appropriated $5,000,000 annually. These funds supported 10 projects. In 1371, 
th^ppropriation was increased to $10,000,000 and a total of 19 projects was sup- 

^The Title VIII projects followed many different strategies to reduce the dropout 
rate Some organized alternative schools, learning centers and began work-stu^y 
programs. Others offered after-school programs and summer camps. Still others es- 
tablished special academic programs, individualized instruction, reading labs, com- 
munity liaison assistance, and teacher-student buddy systems. 

However, none of these programs attempted to merge several approaches, and as 
a result, none sought the goal of the university-high school partnership billj-wh ch 
is to merge successful concepts and approaches onto a total pattern of addressing 

th A d re°c^nfre a p^rt by President Reagan's Commission on Industrial Competitiveness 
(A 30 member panel composed of business leaders, labor leaders, and educators) 
stressed two vital and extremely significant points about our youth: Skilf5¥1<y tn 

1. That the high school dropout rate in our secondary schools is contributing to 
the development of a growing, permanent underclass in our society Twenty-six per- 
^t^ffiti e»ToUed in school drop out At this rate our Nation 
in excess of 1 million dropouts annually. In addition, the dropout rate among mi- 
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wSif s " b f^^ percent for black Americans and 43 percent for 

Hispanics One out of three of all American Indians and Alaskan Natives leaves 
school before graduating. 

C f^^i aPPr °r^ heS m to address the problem of school dropouts and 

™* los ? ° f human resources. National attention must be focused on the severi- 
ty ot the problem, and if the dropout rate continues to accelerate, part of an entire 
SbStoratolS society Productive processes of .creating workers for and con- 

The overriding recommendation of the Commission was for a national partnership 
to be established between the Federal Government and the private sector to address 
the dropout problem The purpose of this partnership would be to coordinate special 
^ T f^ 00 * ^ e u ttmg '. and . to R v ? ^tensive help to those students most at 

risk, ltns legislation, the university-high school partnership bill, specifically ad- 
obes thus rerammendation and goes a step further by providing an avenue of to- 
tally coordinated educational services for high school dropouts which could be of- 
fered m a vanety of settings all of which would be academic 

fu t10 ?' the ^^^f fe,?* 001 Partnership bill is based on a provision of 

the children s survival bill (S. 1237) a comprehensive blueprint for Federal invest- 
Srf« ™ St? -° n ^ ° the F Program* designed to bolster the self-sufficiency of our 
Nation s children, youth and families. 

Recent studies, conducted by the national center for educational statistics, reveal 

voa J nf \ STS™^* I 6 of aI1 P ersons » their late teen» (IS and 19 

years of age) had dropped out of high school. Of the approximately four ;4) million 
persons who turned 18 in 1981, more than 600,000 were dropouts, and the dropout 
rate has experienced a significant increase since 1981. 

In a recent article published by the Los Angeles Times, it was reported that half 
„Jlt students who were enrolled at 10 of the District's 49 high schools, in Los An- 
geles, eventually left without diplomas. 

«J?ifi£h? ^fffi? 1 il 4 ^ rCent of those who started high school in Los Angeles did 
not finish, in 1984, the figure rose to 44 percent, 4 percent higher than the 1983 
otate average. 

In 1980, according to the Census Bureau, for the State of California, 14.7 percent 
of all persons 16-1^ years of age are not enrolled in high school. For Compton 18.4 
J 1 - u 0t i nro , n ™ in hl S h scho ° 1 ' and m Bellflower 17.1 percent are not en- 
™ ^; m ft lg ^ S £ h0 °u Th^^two cities have significant numbers of minorities en- 
El ™,mJ J T «hool8 and these rates affect the numbers of dropouts enrolled in 
the public school systems m those two cities in the 31st CD which I represent. 

In addition, 45 percent of all Hispanics (Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans) 
^ en ^Lr lg BCh °$ in .? all J^ ia never fmish school and these students tend to 
stu°d P enfbSy L G mftK ^ 10th ^ fa the AngeleS area ' 52 P™ 4 of the 
e-^S? 1 !? 1 }^ to . a recent re Port from the California State Assembly Office of Re- 
ttt ? dlfo "} 1 0 a f , experiences a dropout rate of 31 percent of all teenagers between 
^f n i « a f l 2 *^^. 3 ™ 1 ' m 1983 > the graduating class experienced a 40 per- 
£«vl 0 «°f P iS t I at !t CaIlfon \ ia has a compulsory school ege of 18, whereas most States 

irZ Jt L ISJuL 0 ??*? 130 **^ But ' even this 8061119 to have a " insignificant 
impact on curtailing the dropout phenomenon. 

When questioned, students give a host of reasons for dropping out of high school. 

Their problems are school related, family related, peer-group related and/or health 

lu Ia f? a Howev er, the overriding reasons for most dropouts leaving school are: (1) 

tht* 0 ?* ^ adeS ;i? } sch0 ? 1 3oes n , ot "H* 81 to them I (3) they could not get along 

rad 1 the£ ^WMted e to work mamage P re & nanc y); and (5) they were offered a job! 

P arti . cuIar category of dropouts who need immediate attention by the univer- 
sity-high school partnership bill is the pregnant adolescents and teen parents. 

f^^iJ^^A^^! 9 ?^ £ at 48 t*™" 1 of aI1 to*" bir ths were out of 
nf on i? \ ;iit^^ rc ? nt ofaI1 babies w ere born to women under the age 
of 20, and today (1985) the figure approaches 16 percent. ^ 
In California (1382), 55,365 babies were born to teenagers 15 to 19 years of age 
loti^f Sf ^1 b irthA ana 773 babies were born to babies-teenagers under 15 
«r In w ¥l F ? bIack Am encans fcl J e statistics are more dramatic as 19.6 percent 
u . 5 ableS were bom ^.pothers 15 to 19 years of age. It is no secret that 
E ffc S ^°° dro P° U ^ are mo / e hkeI X to he poor and more often unemployed than 
«i g !L? * and college graduates. Coupled with the fact of being an unprepared 
St^K? o C !Tff e d /°§°. ut mothers are at an extreme economic and social risk in this 

*^™ y F d * ♦ - 3 for their off 8P rin g who immediately inherit the socio- 

economic status ofi sheir teenage parents. 
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At a "working conference" on the problem of high school dropouts ?»'hich was held 
in April of this year Here at the U.S. House of Representatives, and was composed of 
members of teachers' groups, the Carnegie Corporation of New York and several 
congressional offices, it was concluded that: (1) there needs to be improved data col- 
lection regarding dropouts; (2) more information on what happens to a student after 
he or she dropr* out of school needs to be made available; (3) more careful examina- 
tion of the relationship between eai-Iy-childhood education and the dropout problem 
needs to be made* available. 

The tonrcpte and approaches proposed in the university-high scaool partnership 
bill are not onl/ reflective <;f research and demonstration projects which have 
proven to be successful in the prst, but also representative of a present growing phe- 
nomenon which need had dictated. m m . 

More than 60 school and college districts representing coUa^rative projects in 16 
major cities have united to form the Urban University-Urban adrool Collaborative 
Program under the coordination of the National Association of State University and 
Land Grant Colleges. In addition to coordinating educational cervix for the benefit 
of dropouts, the role of school principals as an essential link in pttx rS^rsfaip arrange- 
ments is being clearly developed, established and defined. The main purpow of Shis 
partnership is to better prepare inner-city students for work and collf£«; evi, de- 
velop a teacher-education program that brings 9th graders into a curriculum hack 
that leads to a degree from a four-year institution and a teaching position in eight 
years. 

Public/Private Ventures, a non-profit organization in Philadelphia, which man- 
ages and evaluates efforts to improve the education and employability of disadvan- 
taged young people, created a program for potential dropouts which combined jobs 
and remedial education. The Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) was 
in three pilot sites and based on the positive and productive results which were at- 
tained, multi-year national demonstration projects began in June of this year in 
Boston, Seattle, Broward County (Florida), Portland (Oregon), San Diego and Fresno 
(California). 

The State of North Carolina runs two major dropout specific programs. One pro- 
gram, the dropout prevention/job placement program opetates in 73 secondary 
school districts. This program serves 14 to 21 year aids who are experiencing aca- 
demic and other difficulties associated with a high probability of dropping out. Each 
of the participating local education agencies has formed partnerships with private 
sector organizations, and education and social services agencies. 

The other program, the Extended Day Program, helps dropouts complete their 
schooling. It serves persons with financial problems or those unable to succeed in 
traditional school settings. Districts receiving funding under this program are deter- 
mined on a "need" basis which is determined by a formula applied by the State de- 
partment of public instruction. 

In Los Angeles, a large corporation granted $50,000 to Garfield High School 
through the district's adopt-a-school program in order to create a program which 
specifically addresses the dropout problem. 

What has been learned in California is that dropouts are products of many fac- 
tors. Most dropouts come from families and communities with so few life chances 
and opportunities for them that they see no purpose for education. Most dropouts 
have parents who have poor jobs, or no jobs, and the&f r :gsters sae no better 
prospect for themselves. Others drift away from even v . ".est understanding of 
parents, friends and/or teachers because they have lost rW<* a?, the system. 

The university-high school partnership bill will address this modem day crisis, 
this potential devastation of an entire generation, and help to rescue our futuire— 
our youth. The time is now to include this bill as a part of the higher education 
reauthorization legislation of 1985 and establish this bill as an act in that all impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. Ford. I have looked over the bill. One quick observation to 
it. You might want to talk with legislative counsel on how to do 
this, but while you talk about Federal funds will provide no more 
than 70 percent of the costs of the project in the first year, 60 per- 
cent of such costs the second year, and 50 percent thereafter, no- 
where in the bill do you authorize this partnership to accept pri- 
vate or corporate contributions. Unless you have a specific statuto- 
ry authority for that, it could be questioned. 
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Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, it was so 
meant. 

Mr. Ford. It will be a simple change. 
Mr. Kayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any comments. I want to 
study it with interest because I am working on a bill dealing specif- 
ically with the dropout situation, and I hope to be able to start 
talking about it very shortly and introduce it, too. But I am very 
supportive of what I understand to be the tenor of your H.R. 2557 
as it relates to the tiein between the secondary and higher institu- 
tions of learning level. 

Mr. Dymaixy. Mr. Chairman, I have one technical correction, the 
last word in line 4 of page 5. It reads "coordinate social services." 
It should read "coordinate special services." 

Ms. McKenzie. If I may, Mr. Chairman, just one comment about 
dropouts. Sometimes we consider there is a very big gap between a 
dropout and a university student, but often we have dropouts be- 
cause the student sees no real purpose for remaining in school. 
And the college-university environment, whether it is 2-year or 4- 
year, is so alien to that student until that is just not in her or her 
mindset. But a bill that would enable and encourage partnerships I 
could foresee, and some we already have in the District, where we 
take poor youngsters to college campuses early on, in summer pro- 
grams, in weekend programs, and for them to have mentors, tutora 
from the university working directly with them, and then people 
who look like them in as many instances as possible, so they can 
see themselves in the university or in a work setting, and that 
work setting often would provide the support to go on to universi- 
ties. 

So while sometimes you have difficulty seeing that relationship, 
it is a relationship that needs to be made, because if youngsters 
saw that there was the real possibility for them to become what- 
ever it was that they wanted to become there would be fewer drop- 
outs. That is why we have changed our focus from purely academic 
to trying to show that when you study mathematics you are able to 
do it in the work world. What you learn English for; it is not only 
to be an English teacher, but a researcher, a journalist, advertis- 
ing—all kinds of things. 

So fciiis bill has tremendous potential for changing the opportuni- 
ty structure for so many students. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to comment, I agree with what you have 
said in ? assessing the situation. I take it there has been here in the 
Nation s Capital an increase in the dropout ratio at the secondary 
level, as it is in most inner cities. One reason is because of the 
number of minorities and a lack of opportunity. People become dis- 
couraged anrj say, "What is the use in going to school?" A lot of 
them have takei^ that position, I agree with you, because they have 
trouble finding positions when they finish scjb&Jt 

We have people now who are janitors ssfsfc degrees in many 
cities, and tfcat is no reflection on the janiton&i position. But they 
had assumed that there was something at a higher level that would 
be available U them. We find a double forward attack now even on 
some of these affirmative action programs that have existed in 
many cities. As a matter of fact, we are going into court in Chicago 
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on this question, just in the police and fire departments, which 
some people aspired for and trained for. These are the kinds of 
things I think discourage people from going to school and acceler- 
ate the dropout rate in many instances. 

Ms. McKenzie. Yes, I am pleased to say that our dropout rate is 
decreasing in the District of Columbia. But one example of trying 
to hook in an outcomes based education, yesterday morning I met 
with a young student who attends Duke Ellington School of the 
Arts, a clarinet player. But she is also studying floral design. So if 
the music doesn't pay off, she still has a skill. 

So it is that combination of skills that students need so that they 
can pursue what it is they love also, b it they are able to eat and to 
make a contribution to society. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr, Pektons. I think I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Bruce. No questions. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Ms. McKenzie and Congress- 
man Dymally, and we will look very thoroughly at this. You will 
help us find out where we can get the money. 

Mr. Dymally. I have some ideas. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. The next panel is Ms. Susan Berube, former student at 
Smith College; Mr. Paul Guarnieri, president, U.S. Association of 
Evening Students; and Ms. Janet Hansen, director for policy analy- 
sis of the College Board. 

Your prepared statem 3 will be inserted in the record. Ana we 
will start first with Suseui. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN C. BERUBE, FORMER STUDENT, SMITH 

COLLEGE 

Ms. Berube. Thank you ve*y much. 

I am Susan Berube, former welfare student, graduate of Smith 
College, presently employed as marketing coordinator with Sync 
Sort, Inc., in New Jersey. 

I am pleased to be able to submit testimony this morning before 
the Subcommittee on Pcstsecondary Education, especially since I 
earned a degree ss a nontraditional student. I was asked to submit 
a paper that I originally gave in April before the Public Policy Con- 
ference on Women, Welfare and Higher Education at Smith Col- 
lege in Northampton. The statement I am pressing today was, in 
fact, written for ihat conference. 

After 13 years of marriage and two children I found myself di- 
vorced and responsible for providing a family wage. With no means 
to do so, I was forced to resort to AFDC. While AFDC was the im- 
mediate answer to my dilemma, for me it was no solution to eco- 
nomic security and financial independence. 

I am one of the fortunate ones. I sought out and found a real so- 
lution. A unique opportunity was made available to me. I couM 
earn a degree at Smith College as a nontraditional student as an 
Ada Comstock Scholar. But not all Adas are like me. Not all are 
receiving AFDC benefits or some form of Federal education subsidi- 
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zation. And not all AFDC recipients are like me. Not all are aware 
that pursuing higher education can be an option. This program is 
not accessible to all individuals. It was not designed specifically for 
women on welfare. It is a privately funded program outside Federal 
auspices that have selective entrance requirements. 

In my paper I share with you some of the difficulties one encoun- 
ters as a welfare student. Most of the experiences are mine, but 
some incidents were experienced by other welfare students. My in- 
tention is to point to some of the contradictions in present policy 
and to suggest that Federal programs address these issues and 
even offer opportunities to welfare women like the one that I was 
offered. 

A student enrolled in a degree program who is receiving public 
assistance has two major concerns. First, money; an overriding fear 
of losing benefits. Second, the difficulty of handling multiple tasks 
whr^ loeiing satisfied that she has achieved her personal measure 
of success at each. 

By definition, the person who has opted for a degree program 
rather than the short-term vocational training wants more than a 
J ?'ii dl ows that she k ca P able of more than learning a specific 
skill. She wants to open doors that will enable her to make more 
money than the typical femaie vocational job offers. She may even 
want a career. She may not know specifically which door that 
degree should open, but she knows she needs a position that will 
challenge her intellect. 

Typically, she is a mother. S u e is a homemaker. She is an ex- 

cu u 18 a P ers0R ^t 11 her °wn particular needs. 

She has initiative, ambition and a distaste for financial depend- 
ence. She wants more out of tt& and has come to realize that she is 
the only person that she can rely on to get what she wants. Confi- 
dence is qot even at issue—she is a driven woman. 

She struggles with her priorities. Her children need her love and 
attention Her courses require much time and effort. Ker home- 
m ^?S chor es: f. ood ' a necessity; clean clothes and house, nice but 
not high on the list. There is the father of her children, and all the 
emotional ramifications of that situation. In addition, her family 
and friends make demands on her, but at the same time chastise 
ner tor subjecting herself to unnecessary pressures. 

• j d? 11 ^ 11 are mowing. If she is not careful, she will have 
missed their great triumphs and their pains. To what degree is she 
responsible for their academic and extracurricular achievements? 
How are they developing socially? If she could just make the time 
to listen. She carries an overriding guilt that she is being selfish 
and robbing them of appropriate nurturing. And she doesn't want 
them to leave the nest without having really enjoyed them. 

But she has three papers due and two exams next week. Will 
that professor be understanding and give her an extension? She is 
behind on her reading. Can she really contribute something mean- 
ingful, something worthy of a passing grade? She is sure she has 
bitten off more than she can chew. Her only comfort is that her 
counterpart has four papers due and three exams and her child has 
chickenpox. 

When she gets home from cJtfss, she finds a notification in the 
maii that her case is up for redetermination and a meeting has 
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been set for next week. She must have her rent and utilities re- 
ceipts, her pay stubs, and all other pertinent data available for in- 
spection. Her checking and savings (?) accounts and those of her 
children must be presented* The signature on the notification is dif- 
ferent. A nevr caseworker. What will this one be like? Sympathetic 
to her situation, or unreasonable and difficult? 

The phone rings. It is the father of her children. He can't take 
the kids this weekend. He and his new girlfriend are having a 
party and they feel it just wouldn't be appropriate to have the chil- 
dren there. You do understand, don't you? Besides, isn't it Cousin 
Mary's birthday Sunday , and didn't you want to take the children 
to the birthday party? 

She goes to the bathroom. She has her menstrual period again? 
No, this is blood clots and she is feeling pain. Call the doctor. He 
can't see her till next month. But this is an emergency. OK. Come 
in tomorrow at 4. How about an earlier time? I will have to get a 
sitter at 4. Sorry, it is the best I can do. The doctor asks if she has 
been under any unusual stress. Take it easy, he says. If the condi- 
tion persists, call me. She is grateful for her Medicaid benefits and 
relieved that hospitalization is not necessary; she has no time for 
this. 

Unfortunately, the emergency appointment conflicts with the ap- 
pointment with the caseworker. Will the caseworker punish her for 
this? Will her case be closed? Will she have to resubmit all the 
in takeL forms again? The new date conflicts with her son's baseball 
game. She must forfeit the game; she cannot miss this appoint- 
ment. 

Has there been any change in your income since your last assess- 
ment? The caseworker is not particularly interested in her ex- 
penses or in whether or not her public assistance is adequate. It 
costs her $500 every month to provide housing and clothing. She 
must be doing something wrong, the caseworker says. The Federal 
standards dictate that a single person with two dependents can 
provide for those needs on $300 per month. It always amazes her 
how she makes ends meet. On paper, it doesn't work, but somehow 
she does make it 

Does she need fuel assistance? She laughs. This reminds her of 
what happened last year. Conscientious as she is, she went for as- 
sistance only when she had exhausted her personal funds. She 
went to the location that had been indicated to apply for heating 
assistance. The office had been moved to a new site. When she got 
there, she was told that the office had been moved to yet another 
site. She completed all the forms to prove her impoverished status 
as directed, even though she had alread3r presented them with veri- 
fication of her AFDC status. Then she waa told that they would not 
be able to grant her the full $750 allotment because the fuudp had 
already been allocated for the season. It seems ironic that the 
cutoff date for the guaranteed portion of the fuel assistance allot- 
ment is February 28, the height of the heating season. 

Next question: Has she enrolled in the WIN Program? No, that 
is the ET Program. WIN was last year. But I am in school; I can t 
work, too. You have indicated here that your child is in day care 25 
hours a week. If a child is in day care more than 20 hours psr 
week, the public assistance recipient is required to register to get a 
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job and to go on interviews. Furthermore, why does your child need 
day care for 25 hours when you are taking only two courses? Yes, 
the earnings from your job would be deducted from your grant, but 
on an incentive scale, of course. 

If she works, her child will need to be in the day-care center for 
more hours. When she figures out the net earnings, considering the 
additional costs and the deduction from her public assistance allot- 
ment, she would be gaining 70 cents for every precious hour she 
works. 

She sighs in exasperation and complains that she has already se- 
cured a loan to make ends meet. You have a loan. That constitutes 
income. We will have to deduct the amount of your loan from your 
grant. She gasps. Oh, if you wish, you can contest this, but it is not 
likely you will win. The regulation is pretty clearly stated. 

She is in class. Her mind is wandering. What is she going to 
make for supper? There is nothing in the refrigerator. She will 
have to go shopping. She starts compiling a list on the corner of 
her class notes. After class, she heads for the store. Does she have 
her food stamps? It is now the first day of the month. She can now 
buy her food stamps, but during what hours? Will she get to the 
store that sells them in time or will she have to wait till the follow- 
ing day? 

She is lucky. They stop selling food stamps at 5 and it is 4:45. 
She is careful to make sure that the clerk returns her identifica- 
tion card. She reip^mbers the time the clerk didn't return it to her 
and then couldn't &fid it when she went back 1 hour later to re- 
trieve it. She had fc> go to the trouble of getting a temporary card 
only to have the original show up 1 month later. % had been 
turned over to the welfare office by the store that sai(i chey didn't 
have it. 

She makes it to the grocery store. She thinks about what she is 
wearing. She knows that 3he and her purchases will be scrutinized 
by other shoppers at the checkout and the grocery clerks. She is 
careful about her purchases. The food stamps must last the entire 
month. She would like to shop less frequently, but the children 
don't seem to understand that if they eat all the apples today or 
share them with their friends, there will be no more apples tomor- 
row. Growing children, they are always hungry. It seems as if they 
eat everything she buys, no matter how much, an hour after she 
has unpacked the groceries. 

She is grateful for the financial support she is getting; the food 
stamps, the AFDC grant, the educational grant, and especially the 
Medicaid. She would have gone under last year had she had to pay 
the bills when her son was hospitalized. 

She often asks herself why she has decided to put herself 
through such pain. Will it all be worth it? School is so demanding. 
Relinquishing control of her income and the invasion of her priva- 
cy is demeaning and anxiety-producing. Her self-esteem is ?jfected 
by the humilitation she feels every time she encounters & hostile 
salesclerk or a caseworker who seems to be saying: How dare you 
aspire to such things? Will she and her children really jKmefit from 
all this emotional upheaval and strain? 

I would like to say that it is worth it. Today I am gainfully em- 
ployed. I am proud to say that I am a taxpayer. I am now helping 
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to pay for other women who are presently going through this. I am 
glad I dared to aspire to such things. 

My oldest son is now a junior in high school and he has been in- 
vited to join the National Honor Society. He talks about applying 
to Harvard or MIT. My younger son is producing some very fine 
drawings and is a natural athlete. And I am presently back in 
school to advance my career. Only this time my employer is paying 
for the tuition. I feel good about myself; proud that I accepted the 
challenge and earned it. I am especially pleased that, by doing this, 
I set an example for my children, who are proud of me and who 
seem to be striving to show me that they, too, can do it. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Susan C. Berube follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Susan C. Berube 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Susan Berube, former wel- 
fare student, graduate of Smith College, presently employed as marketing coordina- 
tor with Syncsort, Inc. in New Jersey. I am pleased to submit testimony this morn- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education especially since I earned 
a degree as a non-traditional student. lL n ur 

I was asked to submit a paper that I originally gave in April before the Public 
Policy Conference on Women, Welfare and Higher Education at Smith College in 
Northampton, MA. The statement I am presenting today was written for thai, con- 
ference 

After thirteen years of marriage and two children I found myself divorced and 
responsible for providing a family wage. With no means to do so, I was forced to 
resort to AFDC (Aid for Dependent Children). ■ . 

While AFDC was the immediate answer to my dilemma, for me, it was no solu- 
tion to economic security and financial independence. I am one of the fortunate 
ones. I sought out and found a real solution. A unique opportunity was made avail- 
able to me. I could earn a degree at Smith College as a non-traditional student— an 
Ada Comstock Scholar. . m „ _ r r 

But not all Adas are like me. Not all are receiving AFDC benefits or some form of 
Federal educational subsidization. And not all AFDC recipients are like me. Not all 
are aware that Pursuing higher education can be an option. This program is not 
accessible to all "individuals. It was not designed specifically for women on welfare. 
It is a privately funded program, outside Federal auspices, that has selective en- 
trance requirements. m w 

In my statement, I share with you some of the difficulties one encounters as a 
welfare student. Most of the experiences are mine, but some incidents happened to 
other welfare students. My intention is to point to some of the inconsistencies in 
present policy and to suggest that Federal programs address these issues and to rec- 
ommend that opportunities like the one I was offered be made available to welfare 
women through programs designed by the Federal government. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Guarnieri. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL GUARNIERI, PRESIDENT, U.S. ASSOCIATION 
OF EVENING STUDENTS 

Mr. Guarnieri. Mr. Chairman and members of this House Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education, my name is Paul Guar- 
nieri, and I am the president of the United States Association of 
Evening Students. I am pleased to have the opportunity to meet 
with you today on behalf of the United States Association of 
Evening Students, a national nonprofit educational organization 
consisting of students dedicated to the enhancement of adult, part- 
time and evening education throughout the United States. 

When I began to write this testimony I was reminded of a state- 
ment that Secretary Bennett of the Department of Education 
issued that created a great deal of controversy. Essentially, Secre- 
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tary Bennett said that the student in today's society must make 
certain sacrifices while obtaining a degree in higher education in 
essence, making a greater contribution. Some of the sacrifices in 

m ii Cr ^ s st ji tement were stereos and summer vacations. 

Well, perhaps Secretary Bennett did not utilize the best exam- 
ples to illustrate this point. However, I believe that the essence of 
this argument is quite valid; that is, postsecondary students in soci- 
ety must exhibit a certain degree of resolve. It is evident, however, 
that Secretary Bennett directed his statements toward the tradi- 
tional full-time student. For the adult, part-time and evening stu- 
dent by far exceeds thr resolve that the Secretary was calling for. 

The non traditional student most generally attends institutions of 
higher education on a part-time basis because of many other press- 
ing comnr^ments. In addition to maintaining a family and attend- 
ing school on a part-time basis, 82 percent of the part-time students 
m^today s society are employed on either a part-time or full-time 

The total number of students enrolled in higher education is not 
expected to change dramatically by the year 1990; however, the na- 
tional student profile is expected to change dramatically. It is ex- 
pected that by 1990, 46 percent of postsecondary enrollment will 
consist of part-time students while full-time enrollment is expected 
to decline by 5 percent. 

In making the transition from an industrial to a postindustrial 
or high technology society, industries such as coal, steel, and auto- 
making have become less competitive abroad. As a result of this 
structural unemployment has risen sharply and our workers are no 
longer trained or educated in a manner suitable for today's society 
or work force. If it is the intention of Congress to regain competi- 
tiveness in the international arena and attain increased employ- 
ment at home, which I believe it is, then Congress must realize the 
utility and rationality of adult part-time education; after all, it is 
an investment in the future. 

Under current law and program practices, part-time students are 
oeing treated with a great deal of inequity. Students attending col- 
lege less than half-time are not eligible to receive Pell grants, guar- 
anteed student loans, or national direct student loans. Perhaps the 
following case studies can best illustrate my point. 

Tammy was a high school dropout. Took a GED, counseled with 
the evening college for nearly a year, was awarded financial aid, 
and attended the University of Akron whereby she took two 
courses and got As in both. Inspired with this confidence, she 
wanted to continue; however, she could not receive any aid because 
ot her part-time status. Needless to say, Tammy is no longer in 
school, but working to rear her two children. 

John had a 2-year-old daughter who had an incurable disease. He 
made too much money for grants and needed a better position to 
pay lor the doctor bills, which were in the tens of thousands. Over 
the summer, some friends of John gave him the money to begin 
classes in the fall. In September, John's child died but the debts 
remained. Yet, John cannot receive any financial assistance to con- 
tinue his education. 

Tom Elg resides in Pittsburgh, PA, has a wife and three children, 
and up until recently had been a strip mine worker in a West Vir- 
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ginia coal mine. Realizing that the coal industry was struggling 
and that he would soon be laid off, Tom decided to return to college 
in pursuit of a civil engineering degree. Tom's wife, Linda, decided 
to return to work as a registered nurse at the Children's Hospital 
in Pittsburgh, while Tom reared the children, worked as a part- 
time security guard, and attended the University of West Virginia 
on a part-time basis. 

Upon seeking financial assistance, Tom realized that he could no 
longer receive a grant or a loan because of his part-time status. 
Tom is now attending college on a full-time basis; however, he is 
still unable to receive aid. Needless to say, the hardships caused by 
this are overwhelming. But, Tom is both a dedicated and diligent 
individual, and will succeed in his educational endeavors. 

The United States Association of Evening Students strongly rec- 
ommends that the Congress, when it reauthorizes the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, enact corrective legislation that will ameliorate the cur- 
rent inequalities that exist in today's higher educational system. 

We fully endorse the recommendations of the National Universi- 
ty Continuing Education Association to the Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education regarding a new title I. Those recommenda- 
tions include, but are not limited to: 

One, providing funds to colleges and universities to make nontra- 
ditional learners a priority; 

Two, assist colleges to educate off-campus and other learners 
throi\^"; the use of technology; 

Three, support research regarding adult learning; and 

Four, provide staff t ining in adult and continuing education. 

Furthermore, we strongly urge the Congress to enact H.R. 2711, 
the Fair Financial Aid for Part-Time Students Act, introduced on 
June 11, 1985, by the Honorable Mario Biaggi. It is our hope that 
this act will update the student living cost allowances to fairly re- 
flect actrai living costs, revise the current day-care allowances to 
reflect actual costs and to include care for older relatives as well as 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for giving the United States Associa- 
tion of Evening Students the opportunity to speak before you today 
at this subcommittee hearing. I sincerely hope that when consider- 
ing the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act you will con- 
sider the testimony presented by the United States Association of 
Evening Students. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Paul Guarnieri follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Paul Guarnieri, President, United States Associate 

of Evening Students 

I am Paul Guarnieri, President of the United States Association of Evening Stu- 
dents. I am pleased to have the opportunity Co meet with you today on behalf of the 
United States Association of Evening Students, a national non-profit educational or- 
ganization committed to the enhancement of adult, part-time and evening educa- 
tion. 

The nontraditional student, i.e. the adult, part-time, and evening student is cur- 
rently in the process of altering the major assumptions and goals of this country's 
higher educational system. The total number of students enrolled i« higher educa- 
tion is not expected to change dramatically by 1990; however, the national student 
profile is expected to change radically. 
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The most drastic change in higher education is the continued expansion of the 
part-time student popubfon. Between 1972 and 1982, part-time student enrollment 
increased by sixty-five percent totalling forty-one percent of post-secondary enroll- 
ments, or five million students. It is expected that by 1990, forty-six percent of the 
post-secondary enrollment will consist of part-time students. In the meantime, full- 
time student enrollment is expected to decline by five percent in the 1980's. 

The nontraditional student tends to be older than the traditional college student. 
By the year 1990, the number of students who are less than 25 years of age will 
drop from sixty-two percent to fifty-two percent. 

The adult, part-time student most generally attends institutions of higher educa- 
tion on a part-time basis because of a number of other responsibilities. In addition 
to maintaining a family and attending an institution of higher education, eighty-two 
percent of the part-time students are employed either full or part-time. 

WE ARE A POST-INDUSTRIAL SOCIEITY 

In today's society a major transition is under way— and that being the transition 
from an industrial to a post-industrial, or high technology society. Perhaps one <>f 
the most adversely affected segments of society that has felt the brunt of this transi- 
tion is that of the structurally unemployed. Once considered the foundation of tbs 
United States economy; industries such as steel, coal, and automaking have become 
less competitive abroad resulting in enormous trade deficits. 

Unemployment has risen at insurmountable rates, and the unemployed workers 
are no wnger trained, or educated in a manner suitable for today's industry. If the 
U.S. is w become more competetive in the international arena; and if we are to 
attain increased employment at home, then the Congress must realize the utility 
and mionality of adult, part-time education. In considering the Higher Education 
Act, u, ^imperative that the Congress view part-time education as an investment 
into iho > *ture. 



CURRENT PRACTICES 

current law and program practices, part-time college students do not re- 
mv* federal financial aid nearly commensurate with students in the same or even 

iinancial circumstances attending college on a full-time basis. 
^ Students attending college less than half-time are not eligible to receive Pell 
Wepts, Guaranteed Student Loans, or National Direct Student Loans. Those stu- 
tfrhts attending educational institutions on at least a half-time basis are eligible for 
these programs in addition to programs such as SEOG and work-study; however, 
these students receive far less support than would be expected based on their num- 
bers and financial condition. In short, the adult and part-time student is not receiv- 
ing federal financial aid on an equitable basis. 

The financial aid policies of the local educational institutions undoubtedly dis- 
criminates against the adult part-time student. The nontraditional student is most 
generally unable to receive assistance from financial aid offices because funds are 
not allocated to said student. Furthermore, part-time students are ineligible to re- 
ceive an overwhelming majority of the grants being offered by the institutions of 
higher learning simply because of their part-time status. 

CASE STUDIES OF NEEDY ADULT P/ KT-TXME STUDENTS 

Tammy. Tammy was a high school drop out; took a GED; Counseled with the 
evening college for nearly a year; was awarded financial aid; attended the Universi- 
ty of Akron; took two courses; got A's in both. Inspired with this confidence, she 
wanted to continue; however, she could not receive any aid because of her part-time 
status. Needless to say, she is no longer in school, but working to rear two small 
children. 

Joy. Joy has three children and no husband at the present time. She was suicidal 
and went to a minister* and the minister sent her to see the Dean of the Evening 
College and Summer Sessions at the University of Akron. The Dean helped her in 
obtaining some grants, and over a duration of time, she accumulated 15 hours of 
credits; received all A's and one B. Joy was no longer suicidal but happy; however, 
she attempted to obtain further financial assistance; was refused; and she is now 
back to square one. She cannot attend college. 

Joanne. Joanne has three children. Her husband left her when the oldest was 
seven; she began training to become a nurse and had to drop out because of a lack 
of finances. After her children were reared to a negotiable age, she returned to 
school with grants. Grants were stopped so she took out a loan. She could not pay 
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her loan and received notice last week that they will attach her house. On Septem- 
ber 1st, Joanne will be leaving her home with no place to go. 

John. John had a two year old daughter who had an incurable disease. He made 
too much money for grants and needed a better position to pay for the doctor bills 
(in the tens of thousands); some friends gave him the money to start classes in Sep- 
tember. In September his child died but the debts remained; yet he cannot receive 
any financial assistance to continue his education. 

Mary. Mary was 55 before her children were reared. Her husband was a veteran 
who had been wounded severely and was handicapped. Despite the handicap, he 
became a CPA and made fairly decent mortey but not enough for all expenses in the 
years of time lost in educating the father. Mary applied for financial aid but was 
not awarded them because of the family circumstances. She borrowed money from 
the University of Akron to pay for the first semester. After waiting 55 years for her 
dream to come true, she died a month and a half after school began. Her minuscule 
insurance policy repaid the University debt. 

Giselle. Giselle was a very brilliant high school student who went to the Univer- 
sity of Akron on a grant She got a job in a local store and made slightly more than 
an independant student could make at the time. Her home life was so had and the 
tax paper work her parents provided was so impossibly confusing, that she was not 
able to get a second grant. She went to the Dean's office after having been recom- 
mended by an anonymous friend to do so. She had not eaten for three days and had 
walked into a grocery store, stolen some food so that she could at least be strong 
enough to study. Sha felt so guilty about stealing the food that she could no longer 
contain herself and wanted to give herself in. A friend made restitution for her and 
was able to get enough food for that day's substance. Upon checking her attendance 
it was found that Giselle had withdrawn from the University. Further investigation 
found that she was working in the store where she had taken the food. She had 
confessed to the owner and he hired her. She had saved some money to attend 
school, but when she went to retrieve it to pay her debts, she found that her parents 
had taken the money through subterfuge and she elected not to prosecute. She is 
still not in school. 

Tom. Tom resides in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; has a wife and three children; and 
up until recently had been a strip mine worker in a West Virginia Coal Mine. Real- 
izing that the coal industry he worked for was struggling, and that he would soon be 
laid off; Tom decided to return to college in pursuit of a civil engineering degree. 
Tom's wife decided to return to work as a registered nurse at Children's Hospital in 
Pittsburgh, while Tom reared the children, worked as a part-time security guard, 
and attended the University of West Virginia on a part-time basis. Upon seeking 
financial assistance; Tom realized that he could not receive a grant or a loan be- 
cause of his part-time status. Tom is now attending college on a full-time basis; how- 
ever, he is still unable to receive any aid. Needless to say, the hardships caused by 
this are ovemhelming. But, Tom is both dedicated and diligent, and will succeed in 
his educational endeavors. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

The United States Association of Evening Students strongly recommends that the 
Congress, when it reauthorizes the Higher Education Act, take into consideration 
the changing reality of Higher Education in today's society. If the Congress is sin- 
cere in its dedication to adult, part-time, and evening education; then it is impera- 
tive that corrective legislation be enacted to ameliorate the current inequalities that 
exist in today's Higher Educational system. 

Title h The United States Association of Evening Students supports in its entire- 
ty, the recommendations of the National University Continuing Education Associa- 
tion to the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education regarding a new Title L 
Those recommendations include, but are not limited to: 

(1) Provide funds to colleges and universities to make nontraditional learners a 
priority. 

(2) Assist colleges to educate off -campus and other learners through the use of 
technology. 

(3) Support research regarding adult learning. 

(4) Provide staff training in adult and continuing education. 

H.R. 2711, THE FAIR FINANCIAL ADD FOE PART-TIME STUDENTS ACT 

The United States Association of Evening Students also believes that the enact- 
ment of HJL 2711, introduced on June 11, 1985 by the Honorable Mario Biaggi, is a 
matter of national interest- This act will accomplish the following: 
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(1) Update the student living cost allowance to fairly reflect actual current living 
costs. 

(2) Revise the current day care allowance to reflect actual costs, and to include 
care for older relatives as well as children. 

(3) Assure that independent students with dependents are required to contribute 
no more to their education than dependent students. Today, this is not the case. 

(4) Open Pell Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans and National Direct Student 
Loans to students attending college less than half-time. 

(5) Require that institutions with needy part-time students devote a reasonable 
proportion of their campus-based aid to those students and provide information to 
them about available financial opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the United States Association of Evening Students, I 
would like to thank you for giving us the opportunity to testify before your Subcom- 
mittee. I am both confident and hopeful that you will give serious consideration to 
our recommendations for modifying the Higher Education Act via Title I and H.R. 
2711. 

Mr. Ford. Janet Hansen. 

STATEMENT OF JANET HANSEN, DIRECTOR FOR POLICY 
ANALYSIS, WASHINGTON OFFICE, THE COLLEGE BOARD 

Ms. Hansen. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Janet Hansen, director for policy analysis in the Washington 
office of the College Board. I am pleased to present to you this 
morning the findings of three papers the College Board has pub- 
lished over the last 5 years on the interaction of income mainte- 
nance and student assistance programs. I will be discussing from 
another viewpoint the problems that Susan Berube has already so 
eloquently described from an individual student's perspective, 

Federal student assistance programs were created to help equal- 
ize educational opportunity. Educational opportunity for the Na- 
tion's most disadvantaged citizens, however, may be hindered by 
the way student aid programs interact with other Federal pro- 
grams designed to help maintain the income of the poor, the handi- 
capped, the unemployed, and the disabled. These latter programs, 
known as income maintenance or public assistance, include such 
things as Aid to Families with Dependent Children, food stamps, 
Medicaid, and public housing assistance. 

In my oral remarks I will focus on the AFDC Program. My writ- 
ten statement and our papers, which have been submitted to the 
subcommittee, briefly review the others. 

We found that individuals receiving benefits from both student 
aid and income maintenance programs can indeed be caught in a 
catch-22 situation. Receiving financial assistance to attend college 
can have the effect of reducing aid received for other basic living 
expenses. Moreover, the laws and regulations that determine how 
individuals will fare if they are eligible for both kinds of programs 
differ from place to place. They sometimes appear so confusing that 
they may in themselves constitute a strong disincentive for the 
very poor to enroll in college. 

In this testimony I shall attempt to explain how these penalties 
come about. I will also discuss some of the reasons why it is diffi- 
cult to remove these penalties by Federal fiat, especially when, as 
in the Nation's basic welfare program, an important value is 
shared responsibility between Federal and State governments. 
Shared responsibility means shared decisionmaking and implies 
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that State and local decisionmakers may have differing views on 
the proper relationship between welfare and student a:d programs. 

AFDC is the major program designed to provide basic subsistence 
to the Nation's poorest citizens. The 1981 Budget Reconciliation 
Act eliminated Federal payments for 18- to 21-year-old dependents 
in AFDC families who were enrolled in college, leaving heads of 
AFDC households as virtually the only group of recipients still able 
to attend college while retaining AFDC oenefits. Nevertheless, 
there are still a large number of current AFDC beneficiaries who 
could be affected by program inconsistencies if they desire to enroll 
in college. 

AFDC recipients attending postsecondary education can lose wel- 
fare benefits if they receive student aid because both sets of pro- 
grams can provide money for paying, yet use different standards in 
calculating the daily living expenses and instructional cost of post- 
secondary education. States are given fairly wide discretion in set- 
ting iules for AFDC because they jointly fund the program with 
the Federal Government, and they differ in their treatment of stu- 
dent aid in determining eligibility for public assistance. 

Federal rules prohibit AFDC from counting any Federal grants 
as family income in determining AFDC benefits. In many cases, 
however, AFDC will count State and/or institutional grants as 
income to the extent that they exceed direct instructional costs and 
living expenses. Furthermore, AFDC benefits may be reduced be- 
cause the allowance for living expenses given by student aid is usu- 
ally more generous than the poverty level standard used m public 
assistance programs. 

Welfare recipients attending college usually encounter expenses 
over and above those they would have anyway, such as the cost of 
books, meals on campus, commuting, and child care. The welfare 
office may not recognize such items as allowable costs of education, 
though it normally disregards student aid that covers educational 
expenses when determining AFDC eligibility. 

If welfare caseworkers do recognize any of these expenses, they 
may exempt only standardized allowances rather than actual ex- 
penses, even if the latter are demonstrably higher. In several 
States students have had to sue welfare agencies in order to have 
their actual expenses counted by welfare administrators. Suits 
have also been filed to determine how far the Federal prohibition 
against counting Federal grants and loans as family income when 
determining AFDC eligibility should be extended. College Work- 
Study, in particular, which does not fall, clearly, under the grant 
or loan proviso has been the subject of litigation. 

In recent years, stricter job search and work requirements in 
AFDC have added to the difficulties welfare recipients face if they 
wish to enroll in college. There has been a trend away from viev£ 
ing postsecondary education and training as options for AFDC 
beneficiaries and toward a new emphasis on employing these indi- 
viduals as quickly as possible. . 

A final problem faced by welfare recipients interested in college 
is simply confusion resulting from overlapping programs and incon- 
sistently applied rules. We found that it is practically impossible 
for an AFDC family to determine in advance of enrollment what 
resources it will have available if one of its members goes to college 
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since public assistance benefits depend so directly on the exact 
nature of the other assistance received. 

In some States the complexity of the systems actually seems to 
have made some public assistance administrators hostile to student 
aid since the complicated adjustments that result when AFDC and 
student aid interact make the already cumbersome process of de- 
termining AFDC eligibility even more difficult. 

One critical finding from our research, especially our most recent 
paper by Paul Franklin, is that many of the problems facing wel- 
fare recipients who wish to enroll in college can be overcome when 
student aid and welfare administrators work together to minimize 
the difficulties caused by two very different kinds of benefits and 
numerous specific programs. Examples of significant cooperation 
abound at the campus and local level and collaboration has been 
successful at the State level in places like Massachusetts, Califor- 
nia, and Wisconsin. 

Conflicting policies in student aid and AFDC can be overcome, 
but only where there is a will to do so. Prospects for overcoming 
conflicts are poor where AFDC agencies or administrators place a 
high priority on reducing current public assistance costs by de- 
creasing the welfare role and where, as a result, postsecondary edu- 
cation is not viewed as a legitimate pursuit for AFDC recipients. 

There are a number of ways in which Federal policy could be 
changed to reduce conflicts between student aid and welfare and to 
ensure that welfare recipients attending college have sufficient re- 
sources to meet all of the expenses they are likely to face. Each of 
these suggestions, however, is fraught with difficulties which must 
be weighed along with benefits that might be gained from changing 
the current system. 

For example, the Federal Government could require that all 
public assistance programs adopt the same rules regarding the 
treatment of student aid. It could require States to disregard all 
student assistance, not just Federal aid, in calculating welfare eligi- 
bility, or at least to exempt aid given for educational expenses de- 
fined m a consistent way nationwide. Such changes, however, 
would remove discretion that has traditionally been given to States 
m accordance with their shared financial responsibility for pro- 
grams such as AFDC and would engage the Federal Government in 
making decisions that have spending implications for the States. 
Likewise, the Federal Government might change the definition of 
cost of attendance" or the terms of need analysis in Federal stu- 
dent aid programs to include child care, although such a change 
would mean little unless funds were available to meet the in- 
creased eligibility not only of welfare recipients in college, but of 
other student aid program beneficiaries with children. 
t Mr. Chairman, I commend the subcommittee for focusing atten- 
tion on the problems faced by welfare recipients who wish to 
pursue postsecondary education. We have been told that our publi- 
cations on this subject has spurred interest in the problems and 
have encouraged affected parties to get together to discuss solu- 
tions. This hearing ought to be even more significant in fostering 
such a dialog. Our research shows that if welfare and student aid 
administrators develop compatible goals and mutual good will ap- 
parent contradictions in policy need not restrict educational oppor- 
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tunitv for the Nation's most disadvantaged citizens. Beyond this, 
Congress can make clear its intention to support educational oppor- 
tune fo^^^^ disadvantaged by working to remove con. 
traditions m national policy on public assistance and student aid. 

There are Practical and philosophical dilemmas in achieving con- 
sistency between two complicated sets of programs, only ^ one i of 
which comes under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee. The 
Xrt however, must be made if Federal education programs are to 
S£m rffiPSS tf removing financial barriers to higher educa- 

tl0 This concludes my formal statement, and I would be glad to 
answer any questions you and your colleagues might have. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Janet S. Hansen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Janet S. Hansen. Director tor Policy Analysis. 
Washington Office of the College Board 
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AFDC beneficiaries and toward a new emphasis on employing these individuals as 
quickly as possible. Again, there is great variation across the nation, as states are 
empowered to decide whether to set up "workfare" or other job programs for AFDC 
recipients, how tightly to structure requirements for participation, and whether to 
allow education and/or training as recognized elements in individual recipients' 
"employability plans." 

A final problem faced by welfare recipients interested in college is simply confu- 
sion resulting from overlapping programs and inconsistent!y»applied rules. Mudrick 
summarized the problems this way: 4l It is practically impossible for an AFDC family 
to determine in advance what resources it will have available if one of its members 
goes to college, since public assistance benefits depend so directly on the exact 
nature of other assistance received. Not only will these resources not be known 
until the student is ready to enroll in school, but the family will be unlikely to 
detect any error that may be made as AFDC is adjusted to account for student aid 
benefits received. In some states, the complexity of the systems actually seems to 
have made some public assistance administrators hostile to student aid v since the 
complicated adjustments that result when AFDC and student aid interact make the 
already cumbersome process of determining AFDC eligibility even more difficult." 

One critical finding from our research, especially the most recent paper by Paul 
Franklin, is that many of the problems facing welfare recipients who wish to enroll 
in college can be overcome when student aid and welfare administrators work to- 
gether to minimize the difficulties caused by two very different kinds of benefits and 
numerous specific programs. Examples of significant cooperation abound at the 
campus and local level, and collaboration has been successful at the state level in 
places like Massachusetts, California, and Wisconsin. For instance, Massachusetts 
welfare policy explicitly recognizes education through the baccalaureate level as an 
acceptable activity for AFDC recipients. California has a program that encourages 
AFDC recipients to attain high school diplomas, postsecondary certificates, or associ- 
ate degrees as a way to break out of the welfare cycle. And Wisconsin has developed 
a written set of joint procedures for both student financial aid administrators and 
the Division of Family Services to ensure that receiving student aid does not unduly 
penalize AFDC recipients. The result of the Wisconsin agreement is that the AFDC 
benefits of a recipient attending school and receiving student aid will remain intact, 
regardless of the source of the aid. 

Conflicting policies in student aid and AFDC can be overcome, but only where 
there is a will to do so. As Franklin points out, "we found that the prospects for 
overcoming conflicts between AFDC and student aid vary significantly from place to 
place. They are poor where AFDC agencies or administrators place a high priority 
on reducing current public assistance costs by decreasing the welfare roll and 
where, as a result, postsecondary education is not viewed as a legitimate pursuit for 
AFDC recipients." 

Mudrick suggested a number of ways in which federal policy could be changed to 
reduce conflicts between student aid and welfare and to insure that welfare recipi- 
ents attending college have sufficient resources to meet all of the expenses they are 
likely to face. She noted, however, that each of her suggestions is ''fraught with dif- 
ficulties — conceptual, fiscal, or operational" — which must be weighed along with 
benefits that might be gained from changing the current system. For example, the 
federal government could require that all public assistance programs adopt the 
same rules regarding the treatment of student aid. It could require states to disre- 
gard all student assistance, not just federal aid, in calculating welfare eligibility or 
at least to exempt aid given for educational expenses defined in a consistent way 
nationwide. Such changes, however, would remove discretion that has traditionally 
been given to states, in accordance with their shared financial responsibility for pro- 
grams such 'as AFDC, and would engage the federal government in making decisions 
that have spending implications for the states. Likewise, the federal government 



federal student aid programs to include child care, though such a change would 
mean little unless funds were available to meet the increased eligibility not only of 
welfare recipients in college but of other student aid program beneficiaries with 
children. 

These examples suggest that modifying policies and procedures to make student 
aid and public assistance interact more smoothly and consistently is not an easy 
task. In addition to the practical problems involved, Mudrick has pointed out that 
the quest for consistency runs headlong into: "basic philosophical questions about 
the responsibility for, and the adequacy of, support for persons who receive public 
assistance as well as student financial aid . . . (and) touches on an issue that has 
been debated since the inception of public assistance. That is, to what extent should 
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the welfare system merely relieve the distress of the needy or attempt to alter the 
situations which created that need? Students dependent on public assistance are 
caught between the long-run social objective of education as a means to upward mo- 
bility and reduced dependency, and the short-run desire to use all available re- 
sources in order to reduce the current costs of welfare. 1 ' 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the subcommittee for focusing attention on the prob- 
lems faced by welfare recipients who wish to pursue postsecondarv education. We 
have been told that our publications on this subject have spurred interest in the 
problems and have encouraged affected parties to get together to discuss solutions. 
This hearing ought to be even more significant in fostering such a dialogue. Our 
research shows that if welfare and student aid administrators develop compatible 
goals and mutual good will, apparent contradictions in policy need not restrict edu- 
cational opportunity for the nation's most disadvantaged citizens. 

Beyond this, Congress can make clear its intention to support educational oppor- 
tunity for the seriously disadvantaged by working to remove contradictions in na- 
tional policy on public assistance and student aid. There are practical and philo- 
sophical dilemmas in achieving consistency between two complicated sets of pro- 
grams, only one of which comes under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee. The 
effort, however, must be made if federal education programs are to achieve their 
goal of removing financial barriers to higher education. 

This concludes my formal statement. I would be glad to answer l^^a^tloiisyoti 
and your colleagues might have. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Guarnieri, we have been forced to at least 
half-time as a definition of a part-time student for ai4 Have you 
and the members of your assocation sought out a better 'definition 
than that? 

Mr. Guarnieri. Well, we make a distinction between half-time 
and less-than-half-time students. Half-time students and above can 
and are eligible to receive NDSL and GSL grants. However, they 
are not allocated to them accordingly, to the number of students 
that we represent. However, the less-than-half-time student, the 
student that takes six credits or less, is simply not eligible to re- 
ceive financial grants and loans, such as the NDSL loans, whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. Ford. I understand that But how do you want to define a 
part-time student for qualifying for aid? 

Mr. Guarnieri. Well, it is our opinion that a part-time student 
should be treated and should be defined as any other student 
within the higher educational institution. Simply because he is at- 
tending an educational institution on a part-time basis, not taking 
a certain amount of credits 

Mr. Ford. That sounds nice. What is your definition that you 
think we ought to have in the statute for a part-time student? 

Mr. Guarnieri. Can you ask that one more time, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Ford. Well, suppose a group of a housewives out in McLean 
decide that they heard that there is a course in art appreciation 
being given someplace and they decide that that would be a nice 
thing to do on Wednesday evenings. They are part-time students. 

Mr. Guarnieri. OK. 

Mr. Ford. Is that who you have in mind? 

Mr. Guarnieri. Well, it would certainly encompass that. A part- 
time student would be one that desires, or is unable to attend an 
educational institution 

Mr. Ford. Now, I have nothing against one course in art appre- 
ciation. But given the resources we have, I question whether you 
want to take resources away from students who are pursuing some- 
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thing for their Cfev> er and give it to people who may have aesthetic 
purposes in mind when they decide to take a course or two. 

Now, how do you draw the line between those? Or are you sug- 
gesting that we should use the resources for that type of student? 

Mr. Guarnieri. We draw the line based on whether or not it is a 
degree program versus a nondegree program. 

Mr. Ford. So your first limitation on a part-time student would 
be that their study would have to be a study for credit toward a 
degree? 

Mr. Guarnieri. I believe so, yes. I think that a degree ought to 
be the goal in mind for the part-time student. The part-time stu- 
dent takes sometimes 4, sometimes 7, sometimes 15 years to obtain 
their education. We believe that what we consider as the part-time 
student that we are seeking aid for is one that is seeking it for 
degree purposes. 

Mr. Ford. Would you like to submit for us the language that you 
would like to see in the statute defining a part-time student? 

Mr. Guarnieri. Yes, sir; I would be more than happy to. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Hayes? . 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was really impressed 
with the testimony of Ms. Berube. It brought to mind that song of a 
number of years ago, "One In A Million." To really be willing to 
cite your own experiences, or you opted for a degree program 
rather than a short-term vocational training program in order to 
get a job, and what you went through in order to achieve that ob- 
jective. 

You mentioned, and I understood you, maybe— I want to find out 
if I correctly understood you. You have stated now that you are m 
a graduate school, I think. 

Ms. Berube. I am not actually enrolled in a graduate program, 
but I am taking courses that relate to the position that I presently 
have that will enable me to advance my career within the company 
that I am presently employed. . . 

Mr. Hayes. And you said that currently that program is being 
financed by your employer? 

IVls Berube Yes Right. 

Mr. Hayes. There aren't too many that generous, I must say to 
you. You are very fortunate. 

But you also mentioned something that sort of attracted my at- 
tention. That is, when they came around and you thought about 
maybe trying to get a student loan. If you did it, that would have 
to be at the expense of the public assistance that you were getting 
at that time. 

Ms. Berube. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Did you actually get the student loan? 

Ms. Berube. I had already had at that point. I slipped and men- 
tioned it, and I shouldn't have. . 

No, I mentioned it to the caseworker not knowing that it would 
have an adverse effect. 

Mr. Hayes. You had it at that time? 

Ms. Berube. I had the loan. 

Mr. Hayes. Did you repay the loan? 

Ms. Berube. It was deducted from the amount of money that I 
was receiving for AFDC funding. 
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Mr. Hayes. Oh, so they repaid it 
Ms. Berube. Yes, it was deducted. 

^ M * .J¥ Y « • ^°. w ' Ms * Hansen > I was wondering, you mentioned 
the Aid to Families With Dependent Children Program, and this is 
very prevalent in my district because in terms of per capita income 
it is one of the poorest districts in the whole State of Illinois, and it 
ranks pretty high nationally. You mentioned if they got a student 
loan that they stand to lose Aid to Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren Program. Do you have any figures or are any figures avail- 
able as to the number of students who are actually on aid pro- 
grams now attending colleges or universities? Are there any figures 
available to indicate that percentage? 

Ms. Hansen. The last figures that I have, and there may be more 
up-to-date figures available. The last numbers that I have seen go 
back almost 10 years, and at that time there were about 250,000, I 
think, if I recall correctly, AFDC recipients. But about 150,000 of 
H? 08 ?^?? , to 21 -year-olds who were eliminated from AFDC in 
the 1981 Budget Reconciliation Act. 

A^?n tin Stelck earlier this morning said that about 2 percent of 
AFDC current recipients were enrolled in school. She may have 
more up-to-date statistics in her paper than my 1975 numbers. But 
1 would say, if the 1975 numbers are approximately correct now, it 
might be something on the order of 100,000 or more. 

I think the real issue in this area has to do with the number of 
potential students. There are many, many more AFDC household 
heads who might be able to enroll if some of these barriers could be 
reduced. 

Mr. Hayes. That is precisely the point that I wanted to get to. 
lhere are lots of people whc are recipients of aid programs who 
would like to take advantage of any opportunity to enter institu- 
tions of higher learning, but are deprived of it because of fear of 
loss of what they are getting or having it reduced to the point 
where they can t exist, So this is a real dilemma people in that eco- 
nomic status are really faced with. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

^m*.,? am P uzzled because the current regulations for 
A* DC eligibility spell out that the following items are excluded 
from income in determining the eligibility and benefits to be re- 
ceived under AFDC: 

Any grant or loan to any undergraduate students for educational purposes made 
or insured under any programs administered by the Secretary of Education; other 
loans and grants, such as scholarships, obtained and used under conditions that pre- 
clude their use for current living costs. 

xTrfc efi ?" e ' if , they r£T e deduct ing any of the Pell grants, GSL's, 
JNiJbLs, from the AFDC for the purpose of determining either eli- 
gibility or the size of the grant, they are violating the regulations. 
Other loans and grants, such as scholarships, obtained and used 
under conditions that preclude their use for current living costs are 
excluded. But if the loan or grant is obtained under circumstances 
where its use is not precluded from duplicating the living cost al- 
lowance in AFDC, then that portion of it is taken into account. 

Now, you are both telling me that that is not the way they are 
doing it? 
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Ms. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, let me make a couple of points. 
First, you are correct about the prohibition against considering 
Federal assistance. In fact, on the local level some students and ad- 
vocate groups for students have had to exert efforts to make sure 
that that practice is actually followed by the welfare office. I have 
heard of student aid officers, for example, that include letters to 
the welfare office in eveiy one of their student aid grants to an 
AFDC recipient, so the AFDC recipient can take it to the casework- 
er and say, "You may not count this student aid." There have been 
problems, but I think you are right there is a clear legal prohibi- 
tion and that can be used in appeals to overturn any adverse deci- 
sions by the welfare office. Although people do have to know about 
it, and that is an area where a lot of work has been done in some 
cases. 

Second, many grants that are given by States and institutions 
are not specifically for tuition, which deals with the second part of 
your question. They are simply general student aid grants, and 
they don't— it is often the case that caseworkers will not interpret 
such a grant as falling under the provisions that you read. If a 
grant is specifically given for tuition, it clearly does. But a general 
purpose student aid grant which is not defined as being for tuition 
only, may be considered, if it is not a Federal grant, by the AFDC 
office. 

And the reason that you run into problems when that happens^ is 
that AFDC in many cases uses a very low standard of living for 
living expenses. Student aid programs tend to use what is called 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Low-Moderate Standard of Living, 
which is higher, so that if a student receives living expenses under 
that standard and those living expenses are meant to include 
things like books, and commuting costs, and meals on campus, and 
other, perhaps child care, the AFDC office may say that is more 
income than our standards allow for; therefore, we will reduce your 
grant. And there is nothing in the current law that would preclude 
them from doing that as long as the student aid they are consider- 
ing is not Federal student aid. And for most very-low-income stu- 
dents, they are going to have additional student assistance beyond 
the Federal programs; that is the only way they can enroll in 
school. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I am informed that it is that area you are just 
talking about that makes for the State deviation that you described 
more generally. I thought I heard you saying that the States were 
deviating and applying the first part of this prohibition with re- 
spect to Federal aid. 

Ms. Hansen. Excuse me. If I implied that, I was wrong. They do 
not vary in the Federal prohibition. 

Mr. Ford. The problem comes down to whether a State considers 
transportation to and from school, child care, and things of that 
kind as educational costs. . 

Ms. Hansen. That is a part of the problem. And if they do in- 
clude it, whether they include real budgets or some standard allow- 
ance. There have been court cases, for example, in New Jersey, 
where a student went to court, suing the welfare agency to allow 
her to deduct her verifiable costs of commuting which were higher 
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than the standard commuting allowance that the welfare office was 
including in its budget. 

Mr. Ford. How could you write legislation or a regulation clearer 
than this that would prevent people from doing it? 

Ms. Hansen. One of the things you could do is to first of all 
extend the Federal prohibition, which now only covers Federal 
grant and loan programs, to cover all student assistance. Another 
thing that you could do is to require AFDC to use a standard kind 
of student budget that corresponds in some fashion to the budgets 
allowed in the student aid programs. 

But I have to caution you, I think this is a very tricky area be- 
cause welfare administrators are not required to allow AFDC re- 
cipients to pursue education at all. So if they start out hostile to 
education as an option, if they believe that AFDC students should 
simply be gotten into employment as quickly as possible, then to 
the extent that you strengthen the current prohibitions in the stu- 
dent aid area, it is conceivable that some welfare offices might just 
say, "The way we will handle that is we won't allow students to 
enroll in school at all." 

I think if you do try to strengthen the prohibitions in Federal 
legislation I would encourage you to monitor the situation over the 
next few years to try to see if in fact the problems that welfare re- 
cipients are now experiencing are being overcome or whether some 
of the negative effects that I have described are happening. 

I think on balance, even though I recognize that tradeoff on that 
potential problem at the local level, I would encourage you to try 
to find some of these sorts of solutions at the Federal level. I think 
that doing so makes an important statement from the Congress 
which hasn't been made as clearly before; and that is, that in set- 
ting up these programs, both public assistance and student aid, it is 
the intent of Congress that welfare recipients have the opportunity 
to pursue education as a way of eventually removing themselves 
from the welfare rolls. 

In some instances at the State and local level having that kind of 
encouragement, having the two sets of agencies begin working to- 
gether, has, in fact, overcome some of the hostility that existed in 
the past on the part of AFDC. And in some States, the local admin- 
istrators have been able to work out very good agreements so that 
the kinds of problems that Susan Berube and I have been describ- 
ing this morning don't occur. 

I might point out to you the situation in Wisconsin, which we de- 
scribed in the most recent of our papers, where a statewide agree- 
ment between the student aid administrators and the State public 
assistance agency have eliminated contradictions in the actual op- 
eration of the program, even within the confines of the current in- 
consistencies at the Federal level. 

Mr. Ford. Your organization did a study, and one of the charts 
that they prepared was called "Highlights of 1981 Omnibus Recon- 
ciliation Act and Effects on Postsecondary Students," which you 
pointed out changes that were made during that reconciliation 
process that effected difficulties. But they were all changes in the 
AFDC law, not in the Student Aid Program. 

Ms. Hansen. The problems in this area really emerge, I think, 
on the public assistance or AFDC side because that is where the 
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standard living allowances are lower. That is where benefits get re- 
duced if benefits from the other program are counted. 

It is true that student aid programs consider AFDC as a source 
of income when deciding on the appropriate family contribution 
and therefore the amount of eligibility for aid. But m pomt of fact, 
AFDC benefits are low enough in virtually every State that inclu- 
sion of that is not likely to affect a student's eligibility for student 

31 Mr Ford. Well, you have four categories of changes that were 
made and there are none of them on their face reachable by legis; 
lation we have before us because they are all changes in the A* In- 
eligibility calculation. I don't think anybody around here claims 
that those who supported the 1981 reconciliation knew what was m 
it But it is not within the purview of this committee to unravel 

th Feo?ral 0 regulation, for example, does not contemplate merely 
AFDC payments when it talks about "other loans and grants, such 
as scholarships, obtained and used under conditions that preclude 
theS usefor Current living costs." That is an AFDC regulation. 
The test, I guess, comes down to whether or not it increases the 
availability of funds for current living costs as distinguished from 
paying for additional costs incurred for the purpose of getting an 
education. And that draws an even finer line between transporta- 
tion to and from school or transportation, and eating away from 
home at school as opposed to eating, period. 

Apparently, when they were writing the regulation, they took 
into account the fact that it would not necessarily be State money 
or Federal money, but could be private money as well, or institu- 
tional money. Some lady had some institutional money in her 
scholarship which under this regulation should be excluded from 
computation of her AFDC if it was directed at noncurrent living 
costs or expenditures. . , . A 

Ms. Hansen. Sometimes institutional aid officers do thatyery_ de- 
liberately and sometimes in conjunction with the ArUO omce. 
When the institutional aid officer, for example, awards an institu- 
tional grant, he or she will specify that it is meant for tuition, and 
then by prior agreement the AFDC office will say, OK, that is 
meant for tuition so we won't count it. ^ 

But again, in part, that comes back to a feelmg of cooperation 
and good will between the two agencies. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Perkins. . ... 0 . , q 

Mr Perkins. Just as an informational point, quickly. Social se- 
curity benefits, are they included? If someone is drawing disability 
fi^ y Soc?al Security on a child, are their Social Security benefits 
actually decreased if they are receiving a student loan.' 

You know, I am trying to jog my memoir. 1 have run across 
Romp cases where I think that has been true. 

Mr. Ford Onl of the other things that the 1981 reconciliation 
did was knock out the student allowance for the orphan in the 
Social Security, which had been extended years ago through age U 
if tnev were attending school, so that it took the load off the family 
of family's share of that child while thev were going to 

school and not working. In 1981 that was knocked off, and it has 
laved several billion dollars since then. The last children affected 
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Sifeyear 51115111115 sch ° o1 this year ' °r did finish school 

It phased out and said nobody else going into college will be cov- 
ered by this Those who are still in will continue, and over the 4- 
year period all of the eligible children who generally were orphans, 
orphaned by the breadwinner who made them eligible for the 
bocial Security benefit, but also it could be children of a totally dis- 
abled person on Social Security. 

excktded preS3i ° n * ^ ChUd Under 18, that ^ stm 

Perki«& Basically, other than that I just commend the 
panel on their mseussion. I think in terms of the part-time student 
the situation of § hours or less for someone who is trying to get a 
degree over a period of time is a very strict, a very difficult limita- 
tion that we have to look at seriously. 

The chairman has again pointed out the problem of how do you 
define that sort of student and not take funds away from someone 
who is actually trymg to better themselves over the long term 
versus someone who has, perhaps, a nice goal but an aesthetic goal 
or something that is not going to be productive to the economic 
unit. I think that is really what we are looking at in terms of this 
committee. 

I also think that there is a very good point, and again I have a 
£ ft ons w m m y °™ .mind concerning the-I don't think it is 
just Ar DC. We are talking about Social Security, a variety of 
areas, where people who actually want to get loans to go to college 
are finding other benefits being cut. This is a generalized problem 
that J. have encountered numerous times in the last several 
months. And if you see these people who are trying to better them- 
selves and they are being actually cut, it is a disincentive to try to 
improve. I think that has been pointed out here today, and I com- 
mend you on your testimony. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, the record will be held open for 5 days for Mr 
m^herecord 0 * prepared statement at the appropriate point 

The committee will stand adjourned for today. 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

„ ... „ „ Alexandria, VA, July 12, 1985. 

Hon. Wiluam D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education. 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, DC. 

i^M^M^J^A- 1 w W esent at hiring °n July 9 and was very 
wafnrtl rSJSL f„r P ^° C H dl1 ? 8 - TnU Was my first r ?">F essional hearing. Since it 
M^nl 1 ^ f0 , r me to appear as a witness, I had spoken previously to Ms 
McAdam, I am enclosing an abstract on lifelong learning Ybr your oerusal I hone 

th f ■ ^ ^iS"" 1 ttee M °. f interest 11 ■ a ma i<* concern oKf * 
GW at the aee o d fiftv^, 8 ^h-r t, n bem T g " * docb 2 Bl EP* nu, i in higher education at 
Jim, oliS 6 ! r g 1 ?■ Furth ermore I am a grandmother and taught in the elemen- 
tary school for twenty-one years. I became completely "burned out." I fally intend 
to continue ,n the world of work for at least twenty more years. I do not find that I 
am unique ,n this respect. My mother worked as an ADA^ietition until age seven- 

in^pfsrffw^ w » ritte . n . Produced an educational TV show for FCAC Channel 
i„« «r?rii^S° Unty - has, been shown several times. The subject of the show 

wfth » fn^^n^f" 1 " 8 f T ° day - 1 ? la - n to make several more in a series of shows 
with a focus on different aspects of lifelong learning, changing careers and so on 
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I will be engaged in numerous educational projects for the next few years as I 
work towards my doctorate. I am also non-traditional in that I work full-time as an 
executive aide in the Naval Science Department at GW in order to receive tuition 
benefits. That is my only income. My salary is about half of that which I was earn- 
ing as a teacher with a master's degree plus in Florida but I am "making the sacri- 
fice" and most of the time I consider it well worth my efforts. I want that Ph.D. and 
the opportunities that it will afford me. 

I expect to attend more of the hearings which your committee will be holding 
since I am extremely interested in legislation focusing on educational matters. 

I had planned to speak to you after the hearing but it was necessary for me to 
leave shortly before it was over. I look forward to meeting you next time. 
Yours truly, 



Abstract: Lifelong Learning— The Enhancement of Human Potential 

As our life span as human beings increases, we are finding, and will continue to 
find, that there will be time and the desire to do many things after the age when it 
has been traditional to retire. The increased life span, the extended good health and 
the inclination to continue to be active and productive will allow people to stay in a 
career longer, by choice. By the same token, people who have been used to mental 
stimulation and continuing educational growth will still desire to keep their minds 
active by participating in formal and informal learning situations. The average level 
of educational attainment for older adults is increasing rapidly. Colleges and univer- 
sities, community colleges, agencies such as YMCA/YWCA, churches and recreation 
departments are experiencing growing interest from the older segment of the popu- 
lation for services. 

This continuing pursuit of knowledge on the part of the older adults in our popu- 
lation is another potential source of income which can and should be tapped to help 
stabilize the economic problems colleges and universities are facing with the decline 
in population and enrollment of young adults. 

Older adults are interested in formal learning through traditional institutions of 
higher education, i.e., earning advanced degrees — often just for their own personal 
fulfillment and sometimes for the purpose of changing careers. Many are also inter- 
ested in more informal education such as continuing education departments offer, 
i.e., more short term programs of study to improve skills in subjects they find inter- 
esting such as computers or fund-raising. Those updated skills can be used in such 
areas as volunteerism. Another area of interest is in very informal learning such as 
arts and crafts, physical fitness, nature study and music. Other types of lifelong 
learning experiences include: Elder hostel, living on a college campus and participat- 
ing in college life for a week; travel; correspondence courses; credit by examination, 
such as GED and CLEP: and, one of the most popular methods of adult education is 
through self-directed learning utilizing libraries, museums, telecourses and other 
available resources. 

Since we have long been oriented to the idea that education is appropriate for the 
young but not for the older adult, a change in attitude will have to take place across 
the board so that society will begin to realize that older adults desire to and can 
successfully participate in the aspects of lifelong learning that interest them. Some 
older adults will also need to be given encouragement to become involved in educa- 
tional experiences, since this concept is new to many in that age group. Plans for 
special consideration of older adults will have to be made by institutions in deciding 
how to make education more appropriate and attractive to them. 

The potential for effective education of older adults is enormous. Educational net- 
works are being established through some groups and will no doubt continue to 
grow. Advocates are needed who believe in the idea and will help convince people at 
all levels of its merits. Action must be taken. Saying that the need exists is only the 
starting point. Those who are in positions to establish policy favorable to the sup- 
port of lifelong learning, such as legislators and educational administrators, must 
take a serious look at this vital need, respond to it and help give it impetus. The 
media can and should be actively involved in the advocacy of all aspects of lifelong 
learning in the community. 

Lifelong learning has the potential to greatly enrich the lives of older adults— 
ultimately improving the quality of life for everyone. The merit of this concept is 
gradually gaining worldwide recognition. It can have a tremendous impact on some 
of the preconceived ideas that society has held on how older adults should act and 
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how they should be treated. It is a challenging and exciting process and it behooves 
us to give it appropriate attention. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DL. 

The subcommittee met pursuant * can. WW a. «J» 
2175, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford (chair 

"Sembe^resent: Representees Ford HawMns (ex g officio), 
Biswrtri Perkins Bruce, Solarz, Gunderson, Petri, and lauke. 

Staff preS Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director, Kristin Gilbert, 
cierk- and Rose DiNapoli, minority legislative associate. 

Mr Ford. I am pleased to call to order the Subcommittee on 
PosteecoXry Education. For those who are keeping , score, I will 
mention this is hearing No. 10 of the hearings scheduled for Wash- 
ington We have 5 of the 11 field hearings yet to go. . 

fwant to repeat the same words that I stress at the °Penuigof 
each Wing, and that is that if there is anyone who ^hes to pve 
us the benefit of any suggestions, even though they are not; mem 
bers of anv panel coming before us, we would be most pleased to 
have your Suggestions anil include them in the record contempora- 
neous with that testimony covering that portion of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act that you express an interest in. . . 

To introduce our first panel, I would recognize Mr Mario Biag^. 

Mr Biaggi Mr Chairman, three of the four members of the first 
panel are from New York. Clearly, there ^ parochial mterest and I 
thank you for the privilege of ntroducing ^£^^-£S 
educational aspect of our relationship, several of them are my gooa 

fr Dr d Joseph Murphy, who is the chancellor of the City University 
of New York, is an outstanding gentleman in his field and has been 
a good friend for many years. He is a leader in the advocacy of edu- 

Ca M°r n 'jim Harrison is, a* we know, the president of the Associa- 
tion of UAaT^iversilies. He has had the advan tege 
taee, of working with us over a number of years. He comes steeped 
in the philosophy of advocating educational opportunities. 

(107) 
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Dr. Harvey J. Stedman, dean of the School of Continuing Educa- 
tion, New York University, who I just met, comes with the addi- 
E2i j entW i and advanta & e of representing the school that is 
headed by our former colleague, Mr. Brademas, who is doing so 
well m that area. 

f „ M f S J a ^ y ,? 0l0 J sl S ta executi ve director of the American Associa- 
New York— Contmum S Education. Although she is not from 

Ms. Koloski. I am originally. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BlAGGl. I knew there was something special about you. 

We welcome all four of the witnesses and are delighted and hon- 
ored that they would respond to the chairman's request to make 
some comments about my bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Tauke, did you want to make any statement? 
Mr. Tauke. No statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, the prepared statements of each of 
the witnesses appearing today will appear in the record. We would 
asK that members of the panel proceed to summarize, highlight, or 
comfortable™ Prepared statements in any way you find most 

I would like to start first with Dr. Murphy. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH S. MURPHY, CHANCELLOR, THE CITY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

])J URP "£ Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee Thank you for providing me with this opportunity to 
present testimony today for your consideration. 

I am here to speak on behalf of a new coalition organized to pro- 
mote a more equitable Federal aid policy for part-time students As 
chairman of the Coalition for Aid to Part-Time Students, CAPS, I 
represent 19 national education, labor, student, and advocacy asso- 
ciations whose concerns are put forth in the statement and legisla- 
tive proposal submitted to you. 

™f? Ur ^J^ership includes the major associations of land-grant 
SKW* jo? ? olle - ges ' community colleges and urban universities, 
the United States Student Association, the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Federation of Teachers, the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, as well as the Hispanic Higher 
Education Coalition. A complete list is attached to my testimony 
1 am very pleased to note that Congressman Mario Biaggi has in- 
troduced vitally important legislation, H.R. 2711, called the "Fair 
Financial Aid for Part-Time Students Act." Our coalition enthusi- 
astically endorses this bill. 

m^c?? ai T an, . W f. be i 1 . ieve . that the P light of part-time students 
merits the utmost attention m your deliberations on the renewal of 
the Higher Education Act for three principal reasons: First, part- 
time students are now a critically important constituency within 
the higher education community; second, it is in the national inter- 
est to encourage the educational goals of part-time students: and 

SS&SSSSSdf^ are simply not getting a fair share of 
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Part-time students are the fastest growing segment of the stu- 
dent population. They now constitute more than 40 percent of en- 
rollments, some 5 million people. At the City University of New 
York, more than 77,000 students— 43 percent of our students— are 
part-time, e 

This trend is expected to accelerate. A recent New York State 
study projects a 25-percent decline in full-time undergraduate en- 
rollment by 1997, while forecasting a steady increase in part-time 
enrollment over the same period. Part-time students are surely the 
wave of the future for higher education. 

By and large, these students are older than full-time students. 
More than 80 percent work, and most are motivated by a desire to 
advance themselves educationally and economically. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past part-time students have sometimes 
been characterized as less serious than full-time students. In my 
experience, today's adult, attending college 2 or 3 nights a week, 
and balancing the demands of a full-time job, with family responsi- 
bilities at home, exhibits a level of discipline, seriousness of pur- 
pose, and motivation that few others can match. 

I also believe that the fate of the nontraditional part-time stu- 
dent is as critical to the Nation's future as it is to the educational 
establishment. In today's world, where new jobs are constantly 
being created and old ones being eliminated, the country has a 
vital stake in encouraging lifelong learning. Our leadership in tech- 
nology and our competitive position in international commerce 
depend in significant measure on our ability to retain midcareer 
workers whose skills have been rendered obsolete by the changing 
demands of a modern economy. We have a particular obligation to 
education those who could not take full advantage of higher educa- 
tion in earlier life. 

Despite the obvious advantages of lifelong learning to the nation- 
al economy, and despite the surge in part-time enrollment, Federal 
student aid policy continues to discriminate against these students. 
In general, part-time students do not receive aid nearly commensu- 
rate with the aid given to full-time students in the same or even 
better financial circumstances. . _ 

This is the situation. Under the Higher Education Act, students 
who attend at least half-time are eligible for Pell grants, guaran- 
teed loans, and the campus-based aid programs. Students attending 
less than half-time are excluded from most of these programs, al- 
though they may receive some aid under the supplemental grant 
and work-study programs. In practice, a variety of factors work 
against all part-time students receiving an equitable share of avail- 
able funds. . 

The first problem is in the formula used to determine the 
amount of the grant. For example, a student's costs of attendance 
are supposed to be included in calculating his or her Pell grant. 
For a student living in a dormitory, the actual room-and-board cost 
is included in determining the student's expenses. Commuter stu- 
dents, on the other hand, are restricted to a fixed cost-of-attend- 
ance allowance which is far below their actual expenses. 

Since virtually all part-time students are commuters, this be- 
comes a serious impediment to getting an adequate grant. Similar- 
ly, a child care allowance has nevery been included in determining 
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college costs covered by Pell grants, and the child care allowances 
for campus-based aid are unrealistically low. Again, part-time stu- 
dents bear a disproportionate burden of their actual expenses. 

The formula for determining grants for independent students is 
also unfair. Generallj', it is reasonable to expect independent stu- 
dents to contribute more to their education than dependent stu- 
dents. But those independent students who themselves have de- 
pendents—such as a mother with young children returning to 
school-reserve special consideration. Today, an independent stu- 
dent with dependents, even at the lowest income level, is expected 
to contribute more than twice as much of his or her income to the 
cost of attending colleges as a dependent student with the same 
income. This can give rise to the kind of anomalous situation in 
which a mother supporting an 18-year-old son may be ruled ineligi- 
ble for a Pell grant, while the son is considered eligible. 

In some cases part-time students fail to get their fair share of fi- 
nancial aid because of institutional practice. For example, part- 
time students are often not sufficiently well-informed of the aid op- 
portunities available to them. In addition, college financial aid offi- 
cers may grant campus-based aid to full-time students rather than 
part-time students. 

Finally, no matter how needy they are, students attending school 
less than half time are not eligible for Pell grants, guaranteed 
loans, or national direct student loans under the law. 

Inequitable formulas, inadequate information, institutional ne- 
glect or indifference, legal barriers— all of these are serious obsta- 
cles which have serious effects. A recent study of public colleges 
showed that nearly half of full-time dependent students were re- 
ceiving need-based student aid, while only 2 percent of part-time 
dependent students received financial aid. Similarly, one-fifth of 
the full-time independent students received need-based aid and 
on ly pne^wentieth of part-time independent students received aid. 

This disparity is far too great to attribute to differences in finan- 
cial aid. Mr. Chairman, unless we are prepared to say that finan- 
cial aid eligibility should be based on some factor other than finan- 
cial need, then these barriers to higher educational opportunity for 
part-time students are difficult to defend. 

Congressman Biaggi's bill proposes seven essential ways to 
remove these roadblocks. First, it is recommended that eligibility 
for Pell grants, guaranteed loans, and National District Student 
Loans be extended to part-time students who attend college less 
than half time. This provision would not include students in non- 
credit, continuing education courses and would be restricted to en- 
rolled students working toward a degree. 

Second, the bill proposes an increase in the cost-of-attendance al- 
lowance which would reflect attendance costs more accurately and 
fairly. The amount should be prorated downward for students at- 
tending school half time. An allowance for general living expenses 
would not be included for students attending less than half time. 
These students would only be covered for expenses directly related 
to their education. 

Third, the bill proposes that Congress adopt the provision origi- 
nally included in the 1980 Higher Education Amendments which 
required that independent students with dependents contribute an 
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amount toward their education equal to the amount required of de- 
pendent students. . 

Fourth, the bill proposes the inclusion m all Federal aid pro- 
grams of an allowance for the actual expense of day care for chil- 
dren as well as older dependents in computing the cost of attending 
co He fire 

Fifth, the bill would lower the amount of the minimum Pell 
grant and eliminate the minimum for supplemental educational 
opportunity grants. This provision would permit greater flexibility 
to provide smaller grants to part-time students. 

Sixth, colleges would be required to provide written materials 
clearly informing part-time students of the benefits available to 

Finally, institutions would be charged with greater accountabil- 
ity in the distribution of campus-based financial aid. The institu- 
tion should be given the option to count all its part-time students 
when applying for campus-based aid, or to exclude all part-time 
students from the aid application. 

If the institution does include part-time students on its applica- 
tion and does get aid on this basis, the school should be required to 
spend a reasonable proportion of the aid on those part-time stu- 
dents. There is no such requirement now and, without one, experi- 
ence tells us the part-timer is often overlooked. 

Perhaps the benefits of the proposed legislation can best be meas- 
ured by the impact on individual students. 

For example, at one of our City University campuses, we have a 
35-year-old welfare mother of two who attends part time. Current- 
ly, she depends on an $800 Pell grant and SEOG, in addition to a 
loan she has taken out. If the commuter allowance was changed to 
reflect college costs fairly, the amount of this woman s Pell grant 
would rise by $112. 

Another of our students, a 38-year-old single, working mother, 
would receive an additional $137 if a reasonable day care allowance 
was permitted in computing her college expenses for her Pell 
grant. Yet another independent student with dependents would re- 
alize a gain of $400 in her Pell grant if she were only required to 
contribute the same amount to her education as dependent stu- 
dents in the same income bracket. 

If some of these increases do not seem very large, I assure you 
they would make a great deal of difference to the people involved. 
For example, at one college bookstore, a basic accounting text and 
workbook now costs $46. An economic theory book and a social psy- 
chology text cost more than $30 each. A $100 increase in aid for 
City University students would pay for one credit and the student 
activity fee, or about 10 weeks' subway fares to and from school. 

There is much more to be said about the impact on individuals, 
especially those who have not been able to go to college or those 
who have dropped out because of the lack of financial aid. With 
your permission, I would like to request that we be permitted to 
submit supplementary written testimony on our findings before the 
hearing record is closed. . 

Mr Chairman, for the past 2 years I have served as Chairman ol 
the National Pell Grant Coalition, which has worked closely with 
your committee to increase funding for Pell grants. That experi- 
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ence has proven that, despite the administration's proposals, and 
despite budgetary restraints, a bipartisan majority of Congress sup- 
ports the enhancement of student financial aid. 

It is our hope, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will support 
the principle that every available dollar ought to be distributed 
fairly among full-time students and part-timers. 

Thank you for allowing us to present our views this morning. I 
will be happy to answer any questions I can. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[The attachments to Dr. Joseph S. Murphy's statement follow:] 
Coalition fcr Aid to Part-Time Students Statement of Purpose 

A new national Coalition has been formed— representing (#) education, student, 
labor and advocacy organizations— to promote more funds for part-time students 
under the federal student aid programs. The national Coalition is chaired by Dr. 
Joseph S. Murphy, Chancellor of the City University of New York. 

Under current law and program practice, part-time students do not receive their 
fair share of federal aid. The Coalition for Aid to Part-time Students (CAPS) advo- 
cates a five-part legislative program for inclusion in the higher education act, to cor- 
rect this inequity. 

THE NEED FOR PART-TIME STUDENT AID 

Part-time students are the fastest growing component of postsecondary education. 
Between 1972 and 1982, part-time student enrollment increased 65 percent until it 
accounted for over five million students, 41 percent of postsecondary enrollments. 
Projections are that part-time enrollment will continue to increase through the end 
of the century, while full-time enrollment will decline. 

Part-time students tend to be older than the "traditional" college student. Most 
attend school part-time due to job and family responsibilities; over 82 percent are 
employed full or part-time. Making new careers and upgrading job skills are the 
most frequently-cited educational goals. 

In today's working environment, where new jobs are constantly being created and 
old jobs re-designed, it is clearly in the national interest to encourage the trend 
toward lifelong learning through part-time education. Part-time students who dem- 
onstrate significant financial need should be eligible for federal assistance. Today, 
however, federal student aid policy discriminates against the part-time student. 

For example, students attending college less than half-time are not eligible to re- 
ceive Pell Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans or National Direct Loans. Students at- 
tending half-time or more are eligible for these programs, and all part-time students 
are eligible for SEOG and work-study aid, but these students receive far less support 
than would be expected based on their numbers and financial condition. 

One reason is inadequate information reaching the students. Another reason is 
that the formulas governing eligibility— formulas for independent students, depend- 
ent care allowances and living cost computations— are detrimental to part-time stu- 
dents. Finally, college have channelled almost all discretionary federal aid to their 
full-time students. 

A FIVE-PART REFORM PROGRAM 

Individuals who can demonstrate financial need should not be excluded from fed- 
eral aid because they are in school part-time. Here is the five-part CAPS program to 
trat part-time students more fairly. 

1. UPDATE the student living cost allowance to fairly reflect current living costs. 

2. REVISE the current day care allowance to reflect actual costs, and to include 
care for older relatives as well as children. 
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3. ASSURE that independent students with dependents are required to contribute 
no more to their education than dependent students. Today, a single parent with a 
small child is expected to contribute more to his or her education than a dependent 
student at the same income level. 

4. Open Pell Grants, Guaranteed Loans and National Direct Loans to students at- 
tending college less than half-time. 

5. Require that institutions with needy part-time students devote a reasonable 
proportion of their campus-based aid to those students and provide moie informa- 
tion to them about available opportunities. 

Considerations of equity and national interest argue against the exclusion of part- 
time students from federal aid. Some possible legislative language that would imple- 
ment the CAPS proposal follows. 
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Cut iniL I.TW 



•Hril i f ic.it.lt ■« 



.•VXT. itl {.I) |2) |H) lili) |fcl IblRlC Ml, Hit. Rlnll lo 

nwankYi In a nLulrnt nulor thin Riilvnt jr t|»o .iimniL 
of tint qi.mt Htr lli.il nhn-nL .in tlctrnninr*l ntilrr 
thin |vT(«>tt;»jo ror any pcatlnnic y<*ir in loss thin 
57IM1. hnnmnt to crilr'ri.i cst.ihl irJrO |«y U** f*v- 
|t*l.iiy liy trqnt.ition. Uh* innLitut it*t or Itjqhcr 
ntmviUnu ,it whirit a nlulnit in in .ittrulinrr> imy 
aw.in.1 a Kir;ic qr.mt or lonn linn $200 n|vn .i ilotrr- 
niimtioti Hut lite nnmnt or tt*» Ivtnic qi.ml ror Unt 
ntt«lmil in hrtft tlimi $200 Incattno or Uto mpihniniL 
of tlivinltm (i) .ml Uiat. *Uic Lo oxc^ »t ional clicwt- 
r.t.innr*. thin rctit-nl qratit nlmild Iw* nvulc in onlcr 
ttt iwltln tho nlrclnit Lo Iritcrit rnm inntncxrwiliry 
r»ttMYl1 ifwi. 



Aiiri»l r<v-, UUn)t;){M)(iii) nn fill lawn: 

"t** I on it* qranl rlnl! lo .iw-mVtl »•» n rutt-tini 1 
ntuVntt tiiilor thin wil^vnt ir Dm* :«tMint' of liCil 
qmnt hir tint r.tul^nl .in iV'Lcnnit**! walot tliin 
fkir,-yjrii{ii ror any <i<.*.->Uiiiii.* ymr in I win I tun $200. 
Sim i 1 n t 1 y . nq qr.i nLn _ni in 1 1 lo.v nlr*| to K'.ivlctiLti 
o ttcnJi t«j Joss Ui.in f nU-t jrng Lot nt'Tckisj. ftalf-LUm* 
H-npgc ttotc ririi tio\l iiwar'Jn at'r ii-ss dun $100, nVfor 
R'-y'J*?!!* atLa'UltgJ^s^ltn^ ilciei- 
mit io.1 nw.ini3 <irn lnnn'Umi $50. " " ~* 



A S/im iiuiiimiii in <l«»ni t «ih|t« to punwtU 
qrautn fm miipuat iw'ly t'ivi.il iw>>t, • « 
«1i .ml n llnl iMiitml trvtl int irvtllv .im*'t 
olivntimiil fvii-wt. fi«i liitl-t nlulnuln. 
IIwumi-, iii.tnln U«t<w t'.in niqnifi'vmt {' 

nlloH .lot-m tin- put.-t law r.livlnihi. 
11it«M*fii|«i. SHICI aivl $*»n mittiniMi qi.ttitn <n« 
|<n^**n<«l /in h«ir-ti»if aj»| |ry;n-thm-hill~ 
t in** nlmkiitn, t»>r.|T^'t ivt«ty. 



ttt (Ofi^kit.ihto provision r<v. 41 1 (2) (CI it ."Vioil .in rolhws: 

" i. Tnr tjip |«ir(rtnim or thin nnljvirt. tlin trow 
"cunt or nt tni Linen" ror a rnll-tinr» uI.ihIihi 
rxMim: 

I. tuition tiul fenn immilly •innrrw^l .i rull- 
Lin>o nLulniL .it thr in^Litnt i«t aL wliidt Hk« 
nLminiL in 1 ft oLI rtxlmco; , ^ 

11. .in alltwinrr? ror num. t«vint, lr»+.n. nu|^ili«fi a 
trfirwporttil ion antl miw^>l l.inconn | orwjn.il r?i- 
|w>i»cen as ilrLrrmitxxl l»y llto innt it tit ion at 
which tlio ntiAlmt in in .nttoii liner, tip to a 
Mvcinitn oT: 

<I) 51 .fllMI Tor a ntmlitit witUtnt ilrjr»f«|«titn 
rnnhHiKi at lmw» with pucnln: .int! 

i?) ? 2. Of 111 Tor nil othrr nLirlcntn. 



1\t .il I«m r»tr ii»h»« tisil inl ic iK^^mnl it»i nf 
ntivktit OKJtn m»lnr Iho lull Ciant. pi«*|i.ttn 
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Clien t ky.J co nt. ^ 



Suggested A nmiKln <ils_ (writ. ) 



JnsM licit km Uxmi.l 



III. In each acaJonic year suco*ding arvxkinie 
year 1987-HB, the al lowntxro for runn t Ltvinl, 
looks, supplies, transportation ami misr- 
c 11. moons itrrsonnl rxpciiscs will !»• iucrtxist^l 
$100. 

ii. Itvc cost of .itlnid.il ico for slulenln alleuliui 
less than full-Lino Uit at least Uiir-Lin».« sliatl 
t« determined by tlic institution so .is to pr<»- 
portion.il to the cost of nttettlincv for full-time 
students at tlic institution. 



iii. Hk» cost of atteitlance !or students attending the 
institution less thin half-time rJwll lo limited 
to: 

I. tuition and fees; and 



All'.wihlc tusls for r. Indents nUtixlhrj 
lens than lialf-tiim* wtxilil lie limited to 
direct olneatiou.il cxjenfics, not general 
I iviir) costs. 



II. an allowance for looks, suj plies, Lransportatinn 
and miscellaneous personal e>:|)cn.es an detcrniirx.il 
by the institution." 



Sec. 413(H) (a) (2) (D) If Uie amount determined under 
division (ij of subparagraph it\) with respect to a 
student for any academic year is less thin $200, no 
payment shall be made to that student for that year. 
For a student enrolled for less tlvin a full academic 
year, tlx? minuum payment required slvill be reduced 
proj ort iona tely . 



Strike Sec. 413(D) (a) (21 (111 



SIJiJ's arc awarded liy (ho campus finati- 
ciat aid officer aul can Ixi tailored to 
Uie student's itvlividu.it circiiiiKlnitces, 
inrdmliiKj ninK'tary need aril ctr roll men t 
status. A $200 mini mm award is tut 
aijiiopriaic in tliis program, os|«\;ia11y 
for part-time students. 
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Sj«jgui;l«^l AjicuV»-iiI n _(«.^ *iit.. | 



:Vv. 4 1 J tCI (••) An I'linihln inntittii hn wiy »v.c mil. 
n>ro tkui 10 jvr cent in* i»f its nllmvil l*m fur Ictw- 
thw-UilM ijnr mulot^r.^hnlc sli«l«iiLR wl«i aim il<«t.i»r- 
tni)K\l liy (Ik- imtiLttlion Lit i<o iit tnnl «>r m>Jt qt.inl^ 
•it»l win) mcrl 11** roi'iirnimln of wvl. iim 4n4, nllwr 
Unn U»o rnpiimw.iil of cl.nirtn (2) uf rccl.imi 4H4(n). 



Uivri Up S»<c. 4M(CHc) .in 1o| low. 

"If ll»o hintilnl i»m'« r.i»n-lnt«nl-»l film'nl inwil iiv" 
Itmily Ornnt nlloltiriit i« Utr<cit in pnl « «*» llic fiuin- 
Clnl mul tlctnurtl tnlo.1 I*/ Kl nHiln ,ilti«t*lii»| tin" inrtf I • 
lutinn \c*iR llmi fill l-t iit*>, .i trvtsdtvililc* Uiwt nl 

Uw iirnt ilittinit'n SH.t! .»1 Inlmiil rJnlt .iv.ii 1- 

nblM Im nndi nlnliiils.*' 



*1 1 • i ? t |>f ■ M*i«ii««ti .-i«i«ti*i#?i UmI ;;in* ( *i .n»« 
invlt* w.fiHi il.|y M«1*< lo mr'ty pn*- 
I in** ;;tlit«lil 'i. 



fo:. 4<n(liHM pn»vhk* Mvil lit llio khivUuh i>r 

r,l»iln»tn for roiilnymcnl »iuk?r nnuli wnrk-nLnrly pmp.in, 
only !il.i« loots wlx> ilnmnntrnt.rO f iivvic?i«il iw-ol In noc- 
nnlniiee willt Uk» pn»vislo»»n of wvlim 4fl2, nr»l wUi 
mi-t. Uio rcvjnlrnirian or section 4H4 will l« nr.nisteil, 
except Hint jryicli eligibly i n»li t.ut.J«JO noy irnrtyo ntid 
■tvTi i (i nol Ft )_r o_ U vi n 1 0 t. v t>t'tii> of Uic fjfoj^Pjjjfc 
,Tvo 1 Hff ilc " i ui^or^llj Isjpnr t I or en Ji 7 i'scn 1 ' ycvi r"'for " 
reso"-13uiti- Mn| I-t lmo* qtiKlenLB 'wW> niLy^ntonuiuxll/y" 
Tjie fiist It tition to be *Tn" "HctxI of Viic) T_grnnt.s~ wl *) 
n»xl U)o_rc>pii romniLs_ of V.ccIwjIB'i ~ oUiei" "JJnn IJvb 
riVp i in -tietiL oT clnnso (2) of 4il4 



IX'lcIc inikTliifl • 
fol livn: 



•l.tiiro nml .-hit ,t twv 41MI0IIU) 



"IT 11k? i list iLtiLit Hi's wt»iK-rtL»«Iy nlloln»*nL in In5?»il 
in jvirt mi Uk» fiu-UK'inl nwl flutmir.LrnL^l iff ntml- 
cntn nlLntnliiq IIk> iiinli t iiLioti ler.» lion rul 1-tiiw, 
n rrsifwiohlo pnn»irLiitM»r IJ«.» inntihil. imi'H wurk- 
stuly funis rJnll lo mnl<' nv,ii Inlilo lo widi Rtutmln. 



'Hiin | itin." i n i< iit .rwmn lUil Miifc-nlii«ly 
'11**1 tiitii I i if i .ti i • hi ulf i iMHrnvrfily 
•iv.ii l.il*h* lii fHttly |vnl-liiM a ti|i»l>liUi a 



&M. 4^4(10 A loin firm n nlixlcnl. kvni Ttiiil nr.n- 
irstr»l ut>I«?r tltin |virt nviy }r> xiv*\r tmly lo n nluVmL 
wit) (UtiihisI rntrs finnncinl i«>n| in ntminlnnT> willi 
rxvlion 4H2 mvl win mcotn IIk» rc»|iiiiai»iil» or 
»Vl inn 4n4, 



Ki»:o M(li) inlfi 4M(lt) (I) ni»l .>kl 
fol lt»^n: 



"If llv? iiiRtiitiK ion'n fr»l««inl (Mpilal \r*\i \ iUiLi«m 
imJor Lin- Nntion-il Oirrt-t Jilnhiii Uvm fnf*|tvni is 
hnsrtl in jort ott Mm* flmnc'inl ixxtl iknf Hunt t-.irnl l*y 
sti«Viil.s nlLetvlitiri Lite hist ilitlimt l^s tlvm fu; |-l inr», 
n nvirannMo pro)»itl.ion of tJ.it.iinvtl Dinxrl Muloiil |i.»h?i 
rJnli lo n««lp nv.ii lnl»li» to sttL-li nrul'iil.n" 



in 1 no ( ?) on "lliifi |t|fivinii4t ,Tnmri«!i llnl Ml«a,*!i iu«* 
iikkk* iiMS>4Vi|ily nv-il I.Hili? Id tK^Oy 
nlivl'iilr.. 
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Cur» wit Liw Jfitt.X 



•1iK< i I i«Mt i«*i .) 



f-^-*. 4R2(c)UHl') in dctroninh*] f.m'i 1y "*nt i ibuti<»i 
tor *n imln<nt»Vnit slirtcnt vlri Ins «<w or «•««• ilcv^ 
•fcntK. provide tint tfto .iRSCsrawnt r.-it»» *4iiHi is to 
.HH*Hr»1 to IJ>r> simlcnt'R discrrl inimy inumr* jUwII lm 
Utr» s-w .is t Jr> .iss^yanrirt r.ili 1 nt^»'ir»J |it tlimct iornry 
irv«t«r* of Uv r.«nilyof .1 «!n^t"Wil ?j!«k1»*iiJ; .inri 



lit^'l«inti».»< of iirl* 1 « i»t« til «sli«Vt»l i»i»'wis»««vi. 
r<k>twitl>r.r.ii«Hiiq .iny cnvisitu of tli»-> MtmUnfi FiiMwi.il 
A-isirTi.im-oTii1niir.il Aiwurfcw nl s Arl. of tin* 
rnt.HY ol rkhtr.it j<xi wti.it I sn*1ify Uk* rr»iul.it i«*is l«u 
dco-rrniiji »*i rkj»n-I«iI f.wly rr«mril«»i ion ,io| • •IfoH iv.- 
f.wniJy incuir* lo c*mdy witjt Uk.* io|»iii««»«nlf» *>t 
section 4H2(rr) ( I ) (A) ( W) . .lid (|» of tlrM. 



•U»«lld |r- Ifl'.lldl ill ll>" ItOlttfl .ft 

• |.-|«-t»V-Mt «iO»t.utr. f Hie |«nt*«a"' ol 
■ |r*|«*mifii«i<! tin* it f«t| • «•!«• | f.«mly imi - 
li tl«iit ioii<i i«« «*bi>Mf inul »":lrs. Thin 
i?; I on o i^'^init I'll Mill ioU-p""" 

ik-iil •*.tt»V*iilf: will* r. U»v»« It^rs 

ill>:iirvi|il** ii»««»* 1 1 kin iul.^r-if U-ol «;ti»l«N»»r 
wiilrnl *!• (»■»»!• n»i ^. 



tr.ii iSfntt.iLirit, 



Set:. 1R7(«1): *Fo r Um rmpwr. i f t.'itr: title. ii*? 
t«*nn "*c»»st of nltCTfclinro" iw.urt- 

(II tnil ion and fr^es nnitr-dly iirssr-mol .1 riill-tiiw 
;tltalmtt .it tlir institution .it whiHi tli« ntivlmtt is in 

.iLlflHlllKT?. 

(2) -in .illtMHiT Tor Infer*, snu'lii" 
.m*1 mimvl lnivonn |<?rw*i.il rxf«iir»*n; 

(J| .in .illoMnnrr for* ittm .ii»I l»vml rosts li«iirro1 |iy 
tlm r.tMntt wliiH»- 

(A) 1v>iinnitv| in nr.-wUrmic yr-ir IWI-IW2 rdn|l :*» 
.in nl1uw.mrp *if tr>l less Umh $f.M>0 Tor .1 
r.tttleiit witlrxit doj cubits tmiilitvi .il low 
with intent a; 

(HI Tur stuletits wiUKxit i|<T-i»1oi»t n tcsiditKI i" 
ittsl iltitioinlly owiiml or nf,r*r>ilt«l l»»i*ii*|« 
rJull I** «i st.wrtinl aIlow.\tsro iWormhwl I7 
tlio instititUtwi Iwisnrl on H*^ .iitNuil irjntully 
•i«?fw*!i«w»l mxit or iLK rr»siil».i»ts fur n»«n «n»l 
li«.it(l; 

If) Tor oil otlmr stikUtitt wilJimit «Uri»lr>)its. 
rjull lo n sl.italinl .illow-intx? (Wrtimjimd lu- 
ll k* iiifitituLimi Jvrr^l »m tin* r«<j.iirjT. reMSnn- 
.ihly inmrrcil 1»y &*-\\ r.li*l<nis I»t n«m .n«l 
l«»nd: .u»l 



S>il<r:l ittili* Uio r«>|lrwif»|: 

fkr*. 1R2(<H 111 C'li Uir |«ir|«rtfH tir Hiin till". I 
CJfCtT* I'T^'Viilnrl in r-v. 411 (.1) (?) I*') T'T Mm* IV*. ' 
Cr.mt vi^ii.tto. tlic torm "tint nl" .it l'i»Ln*H'" Tor 
ruM-tirtr> sttfcUftts mcinr.; 

(A| toil tmi .umI {(*>* ivrmil ly .irr-*r?r-d n r»»ll- 
t i|tr» r.toViit .it t!r> iimlilulion.il wlii«1i H»o 
stulrtit in it» .it t r»Bl»iB .n«l 

(111 ,in .il I 'Mini' for uu% l«nnl. l*««k'i. sirjvli*-*. 
tr.itiij«irtntt«*i wr\ minci^ Innnmm jvrfUMl t-x- 
jdtr^ .is iMi'imitK.-! ly Ui^ iir:t itutimi. r^.T-j.i 
tJi.it. raiHi .il l«vr.ii>rT rkiTI nr»t l^« lor.«« Mwim 11m- 
hI lnw.n«rT providM in f^-. 41 I (A) (2) iO . 

(21 T1*. itkL or .itl«i»liiB-c Tor r.l'.»t<itts .^llnaliipf 
|(<nn 1 1 1.111 r»ill-lino 1 Kit nt loiit UiH-tinc sUill U« 
iW'trrmitioil Ijy tJto iimLitnl no .is lo Jr. j-n^oH join I 
to Um? i-oKl or -it tii«litnT* rur full-'im* ntipflfiitn .it 
tlK* iimt ittitioti. 



•!>• j.t«iviil»* .hi .*I"|' M ''* '"*"■' ■"" 
.lltiVnw l»n :-lol-ntr. iVmU-i l>«|i*r.tl -lid 
|n««|f.iurx "IIkm Hvhi Ivl I 'ir-ni'*;. 



(^| Tito writ ol nil r*nlii*-r Tor ^t'«Vitl.r; .ill»i»liiri 
Ur* i nnl iltttioti Ip-k Uliii Uil f • I in*' -Jull !»• I i rn 1 1 • ^ 1 
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Current Im (ormt.) 



Suggested Anrntwoitls (ennt . ) 



.ht-A il ic.il i« «(s foul.) 



{D| for students with dt-j indent s. sliall ;in 
.-iIIcmukv Uwxl on thr» cotpr«iifiO«* tnreaomlily in- 
curred liy mrli Rliwk-ntR for rco« .uwl Uwd. 

14) for n stwlcnt rnqanrO In a program of r»ti»ly 1y 
iv>r rrs| m Jmico , only tuition ai«l frrjt and. if repjirrd, 
lnokn nr*l n*4vt*<*s» a,p * travel nod mom and Ivwird 
costs incurred specifically in f nl r i 1 1 ir«g a ropnrrd 
pr>rii«l of resitlciitial training; 

(5) for n stvlcnt -^irollnd in mi acadrinic program 
which nurmdly includes a fomal prtnram of stirly 
alimwl, tMwx^ilc cost* Associated with Rirh 
study: 

{f.) for .i student witli dPtTtaksit children, .in 
alhwncn I use I no iJic expense* i evnniiald y in- 
cur ml for liiild care; and 



(A) tuition aid ftirt: ..ml 



(H) an aIIiuum* for 1»«4is, si^v' irs, t ranspii t- 
,il ion and miscol l;im*m |*.T«»»wd '•tpus'-s.** 



Restate Sec. 4B2HMM .m folKv-.: 

•fur a stud<4it villi tV-proWuLs wtr» retire «vun in 
tlte students ^' -s< i rrs- , an .ilhvance dolorminM ly llv 
institution lnscd «n Uie ai.-t.iial ejq*iisr>s ii«nr»ol 
for six-h care." 



lvT»i»Unt ram al hwaiicm sliould !•• Uivtl 

<Mi ."Vlinl «-y.i-ii:itT.. fair. Ttn ohk*f 

drf <n»lMits nr. m*1 1 .is tiii hliiii slmdd 1«* 

iiH-i»i««!. 



(7) For a lumlioirped slirVnt, an a 1 1 1 %*nny Tor tbaso 
ex] ■'tines minted to his hairiicap, tre'ludiuci special 
services, transport at J ini, ojiii|n»»nt, aixl si^pt ics 
lliat arc reasonahly incurred am? not provhfcxl for by 
«»U»t assisting .vmncim. 



00 



4Hl(.i)(2) ex**i* as oUicrviru* rjocil teal ly 
prow idol, lx» carry In*? or |>iawiit*l to tnrry .it Irvist 
onr-Uilf tlir ixwuil fid l-tiinp worfclnad for llr 
coms>» of ntiriy tlx? Rlntlcnt is jtitsulmi, an det»*r- 
mimd Jjy llx» institution; 



Strike BoxrMnn 4B-M.il 1 21 . 



I '.n I -1 iittr* ni i»k n< »s win cm ilmttisl r.i'r 
motl i«itiiKii<aii<il« ( willi fnll-tiw Minimis 
Rl*«ftt| not 1»» »Viii«d aid st r'n*l ly «*i Up* 
of tU'it - mio! Itwiil Rl.itits. 
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Current Utw (cent.) 



Suggested fa c-ndn ciits (cunt.) 



Sec. 4{£5(.t)U> Each eligible institution |nrt- 
acicMting in any program u»lcr thin title rJi.il] 
carry out information dissemination activities 
Tor prospective and enrolled students rv^nrUiitj 
tlx? institution aid financial assistance tinder 
tli is title, "etc..." 



WW (.1) ( 3) as follows: 

"Specific inrnmution.il m-itt 'rials s!"*>1 1 i^' 
available to current or prnspvvl-ive sti«fc.iiL?; 
attending tlx? institution Uipi than full-tino 
about sources of financial .issiFtancc at tin* 
institution <ivail.il tic Tor such students under 
this title." 



To .issui*' tint j mi l -tit..- •:tntli<nl!t .ire nmlr 
aw. tie al Uh- i^afilnr .ii«l t«j«j««itnnilies 
.w.itl.ilil** t.» IIhim. 
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Coalition for Aid to Part-Time Students Members 

American Association of Community and Junior Colleges; American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities; American Association of University Professors; 
American Council on Education, Council on Higher Education and the Adult Learn- 
er; American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO; Association of Community College 
Trustees; Association of Urban Universities; California Community Colleges; and 
California State University. 

Also City University of New York; Hispanic Higher Education Coalition; National 
Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education; National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges National Education Association; Nation- 
al Organization of Black University and College Students; National University Con- 
tinuing Education Association; United Negro College Fund; United States Associa- 
tion of Evening Students; and United States Student Association. 

Mr. Biaggi [presiding]. In relation to your request to be permit- 
ted to submit supplementary written testimony on your findings, it 
will be granted, without objection. 

Mr. Harrison. 

STATEMENT OF JIM HARRISON, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
URBAN UNIVERSITIES 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I am Jim Harrison, president of 
the Association of Urban Universities, a list of whose members is 
appended to the testimony. 

Later in the year this association will testify on title XI of the 
Higher Education Act, specifically on the urban-focused part of the 
law. But today I have been asked to testify on student aid issues 
which are particular but not exclusively concerned to the urban 
sector. 

Our first legislative recommendation, Mr. Chairman, is that you 
simply repeal section 484(a)(2), which is an overall ban in the 
Higher Education Act on part-time students receiving grant, loan, 
and work opportunity assistance under title IV. 

That language being repealed, we would also recommend the 
repeal of the provisions of sections 413(c) and 443(b) which consti- 
tute the "otherwise specifically provided" exceptions to 484(a)(2). 
These three provisions should stand or fall, preferably fall, togeth- 
er. 

AUU makes two other proposals— we did in our April 30 presen- 
tation— which we believe would be helpful in bringing the part- 
timer under title IV on a basis of quality principle. We propose 
that such a student's eligibility for assistance be capped in propor- 
tion to his intensity of enrollment, and that his cost of living be 
measured in the same proportional way. 

I have to say here, Mr. Chairman, the enthusiasm even of my 
own membership for some of the details of that proposal is, shall 
we say, graduated. I have enthusiastic support from both the public 
and private members of my association for the first of our proposi- 
tions—strike the prohibitions in the law against assistance to part- 
timers and drop the current setasides. The proposals that total as- 
sistance itself should be capped proportionately to the student's in- 
tensity of enrollment also is unanimously supported by all of my 
members. 

Some of them — and they include both public and private mem- 
bers— have said that the part-timers cost-of-living allowance should 
not be similarly determined and take the position that the part- 
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timer should have no cost-of-living allowance as such, counted into 
his aid formula. 

The previous witness, Chancellor Murphy, is a member o* AUUs 
Board of Directors and a most formidable spokc?rnan for £he public 
sector. You have heard him testify that Pell grants for the part- 
timers should be limited largely to direct educational costs. 

A very persuasive argument along the same lines has been ad- 
vanced by another member of my board, Dr. Daniel Perlmsa* presi- 
dent of Suffolk University, a distinguished private institution. Dr. 
Perlman has pointed out that the part-timers cost of living is not 
affected in the same manner as is that of the full-tinier by his or 
her decision to enroll. Therefore, it follows there is less direct con- 
nection between cost cf living and cost of learning. 

The message fror:" AUU on the cost-of-living issue is a mixed one. 
In pure logic, you could argue that equal treatment of the part- 
timer requires proportionate calculation <pf his cost-of-living allow- 
ance. But it does no violence to the concept of equal treatment to 
concede that there are differences in circumstances which can jus- 
tify differences in formulas. 

We have no position on cost of living which ranks as high as our 
position on 484(a)(2). That section of the law, Mr. Chairman, is 
simply, unvarnished discrimination against part-timers. It should 
be repealed outright, without any compromise suggesting that the 
part-timer's educational experience and needs are less than those 
of full-time students. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, though our AUU proposal to the subcom- 
mittee on April 30 did not anticipate Mr. Biaggi's bill in every re- 
spect, we wold find its enactment, as is, quite satisfactory, quite de- 
lightfully satisfactory. 

Let me underscore a couple of proposals AUU is not making and 
which will not make, however generous they might be to part-time 
students. 

We are not proposing that a part-time student be subjected to 
needs analysis one whit less rigorous than that applied to a full- 
timer, don't propose that a single dollar of hard-won Pell grant 
or campus-based program money be granted or lent or used to help 
a part-time student who cannot, by the same tests applicable to his 
or her full-time counterpart, show a need for it. 

Most part-timers, given that requirement, probably will not qual- 
ify for title IV assistance. So be it. If they don't need it, save it for 
those who do. There are plenty of students in the urban universi- 
ties, public and private, who do need the money and who can solve 
the needs analyzers' most sophisticated mazes, and # we would 
oppose taking one penny away from any of them to give to part- 
timers who have more resources or a more supportive family. 

Second, we do not propose that any institution be directed to 
package campus-based aid for part-time students if it is the institu- 
tion's policy, stated policy, not to do so. AT ttt> 

That brings us, I suppose, Mr. Chairman, to the heart of AUU s 
position on the part-time student. There is a serious problem of dis- 
crimination facing the part-time student in American higher edu- 
cation, and the legislation we propose will not cure it. There is sub- 
stantial discrimination against part-time students and it does not 
stem from section 484(aX2) or any other provision of law. There are 
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a lot of problems in higher education, Mr. Chairman, which are not 
of the legislature's devising, and this is one of them. 

The problem confronting the part-time student is the sometimes 
inarticulate and sometimes perfectly conscious assumption on the 
part of educators that the part-time student simply isn't serious 
enough to warrant the time, trouble, and money it might cost to 
bring them into the charmed circle reserved for the vanishing "tra- 
ditional" student. That is the problem, and the ultimate solution to 
the problem, lies not with you in the Congress— you haven't created 
the problem — but with us in higher education. We have. 

Mr. Chairman, there are full-time students, including some in 
our urban universities, solely to kill time, full-time, until Dad or 
Aunt Sue takes them into the family business. And there are stu- 
dents, including some in our urban universities, who are registered 
full time in college and who will remain so registered until about 5 
minutes after their eligibility ends and they can accept the gladia- 
torial contract which is why they went to college in the first place. 
Those are included among the full-timers. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, there are some part-time stu- 
dents who are deadly serious about learning a new skill, obtaining 
a new ability, or finding a new insight into truth. 

Our point, Mr. Chairman, is not that who is more serious or who 
is less serious, but simply that intensity of enrollment is a lousy 
proxy for seriousness. The two are not related. The law, I think un- 
intentionally, assumes that they are, and they are not. 

One of the best arguments I have ever heard for repealing sec- 
tion 484(aX2) was voiced by a friend of everyone in this room, who 
thought he was expressing his unbreakable support for that provi- 
sion of the law. Our friend said, "We can't casually throw away 
student aid money on people who are only going to college for the 
fun of it." 

Mr. Chairman, as a spokesman from some in higher education, 
let me assure you the concept of students getting "fun" out of their 
education doesn't offend me one bit. 

The Higher Education Act, I submit, was not enacted to increase 
the number of bachelors of arts. The Higher Education Act was not 
even enacted to assure a neatly balanced flow of title IV revenues 
to each of the several sectors of higher education— though that is a 
legitimate criterion for measuring some of what you do. 

If I read the legislative history of the Higher Education Act with 
any comprehension at all, it was drafted, crafted, fought for, voted 
for, funded and defended for the past 20 years because you in the 
Congress, and especially you in this subcommittee, believe that 
America is Stronger, economically healthier, and yes, a better coun- 
try, when it has more and better educated people, whatever their 
age, whatever the number of years it may have taken them to 
achieve their education, or whatever they hang on their wall at the 
end of f.t. 

The problem confronting part-timers, Mr. Chairman, will have to 
be solved some day within the ranks of higher education itself. 
Those distinguished universities and colleges that just don't want 
to adjust their policies or their curricula to accommodate the needs 
of part-timers must be, in the spirit of the Higher Education Act, 
left free to continue that refusal. 
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My daughter got the best part of her education 40 miles away 
from here at a very distinguished private college, St. John s in An- 
napolis, which couldn't possibly adjust its curriculum to take much 
recognition of the part-time student. It would run afoul of St 
John's definition of the liberal arts, which is a defensible one, and 
they should be free to continue that. They do their students and 
their definitions and their principles the honor of coming out in 
front and say, "We don't want part-time students. Lord love em, 
they should be free to continue to do that. .... , 

But there are institutions, Mr. Chairman, in higher education 
who do want and are ready to meet and are anxious to serve the 
needs of the part-time student. They should not be Prevented, as 
the law now prevents them, from even allowing such students to 
see if they qualify for assistance. 

Section 484(aX2), Mr. Chairman, does not permit institutions who 
don't want to be burdened with the part-timer from bemg so bur- 
dened. They have that right with or without section 484(aXg. 
Those institutions who have that policy, and admit it, would be in 
no way affected by the repeal of this section. We part company 
only with those who would retain a universal prohibition in the 
law so they can exercise their own policy choices and then point to 

the law as their excuse for doing so. , 

Section 484(aX2), Mr. Chairman, serves no goal ever enunciated 
by the Congress, in my reading of the Higher Education Act and ite 
legislative historv. Congress knows, and you said so, Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. Biaggi.'you have said-you have all said so-you know 
that we are stronger and better and wiser because there are mil- 
lions of Americans who want to go to school, including some who 
want to go just for the fun of it. We suggest you remove the shield 
of section 484(aX2) and let individual institutions decide for them- 
selves whether or not they want to accommodate the growing num- 
bers of part-time students. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. „ „ „ , 

[The prepared statement of Jim Harrison follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jim Harrison on Behalf of the Association of Urban 

Universities 

Mr. Chairman, I am Jim Harrison, President of the Association of Urban Univer- 
sities, a list of whose members I have appended to the testimony. univeraitie3 

Described as succinctly as possible, the Association m a group of ™™f ^ 
drawn from both the public and independent sectors of higher education, m cities, 
bunore°to^rtantlyr convinced each of the* «^W th h «^. m tI S , ? n SS 
are rooted. Our urban universities are both >" and of the i ™ e X 
educational opportunities to the people of the cities, but more than that they offer 
assistance in those areas in whichthey are prepared to do so, to the cities in com- 
munity-wide efforts to nicest and cope with "rb^problem^ 

Perhaps the attitude of the urban univetatiM uujbe* £n*Btfgfed by thetheme w 
have chosen for our Annual Meeting, scheduled for Boston this tall, ine urDan 
Universities Celebrate the QuaUty of* Urban Life." We hive chosen that phrase and 
O^SSd^oS^ deliberately because we look upon the city as the natural 
homrof the university, and the challenges of urban life to be calls to excellence, not 

"On". ktlfSSo^jAfa &sociatton will testify before your Subcommittee on 
Tide XI oflheSer Education Act, the one specifically urba n -f(>cussed paf of this 
law. But today, I lave been afforded an opportunity to testify on student aid issues 
which are of particular, but not exclusive, concern to the "rbajrsector . ritv 
Mr Chairman, I shall not repeat what the ^tingu^ chancellor of the City 
University of New York has said about the non-traditional student. I will even 
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resist the temptation to quote your own eloquent remarks about the changing 
nature of our student body. There may be people in higher education itself who still 
think we can return to the past, when students were all from the same mold, but 
surely no one on this Subcommittee believes that we either can or should. 

Today, then, Mr. Chairman, we are here to recommend that relics of a past era be 
removed from the law so that, with particular respect to student financial assist- 
ance, the Higher Education Act may appropriately serve all of today's student body, 
not merely that declining fraction of it which reflects the past. 

Our first legislative recommendation is that you repeal the overall ban on part- 
time students receiving grant, loan and work opportunity assistance under Title IV 
That language, Sec. 484(aX2) of present law, says: "in order to receive any grant! 
loan or work assistance under this title, a student must (and here is where we 
would start repealing) except as otherwise specifically provided, be carrying or plan- 
ning to carry at least one-half the normal full-time workload for the curse of study 
the student is pursuing, as determined by the institution." 

This language being repealed, we would also recommend the repeal of the provi- 
sions of Sees. 413C and 443(b) which constitute the "otherwise specifically provided" 
exceptions to Sec. 484(aX2). Both the ban and the exceptions should be repealed to- 
gether. They should stand or fall together. 

. AUU makes two other proposals which we believe would be helpful in bringing 
part-timer ^under Title IV on a basis of equality of principle. We propose that 
' ^' n a student s eligibility for assistance be capped in proportion to his intensity of 
iuirollment, and that his cost-of-living be measured in the same proportional way. 

In all fairness for our AUU membership, Mr. Chairman, I must say right here 
that our association s enthusiasm for the details of this proposal is graduated. 

I have heard enthusiastic support— from both the public and private members of 
my Associations for the first of our propositions— that the prohibitions in the law 
against assistance to part-timers be removed, and that the current setaside language 
be dropped as a part of that change. 

The proposals that total assistance itself should be capped proportionately to the 
student s enrollment is also one on which there is solid and enthusiastic support 
from within the urban university community. 

Some of my members— and they include both public and private members— dis- 
sent from the suggestion that the part-timer's cost-of-living allowance be similarly 
determined, and take irstead the position that the part-timer should have no cost-of- 
living allowance counted into his aid formula. The previous witness, Chancellor 
Murphy, is a member of AUU's Board of Directors, and a most formidable spokes- 
man for the public sector of higher education. You have heard him testify that Pell 
Urants for the part-timers should be limited to direct educational costs. 

A particularly persuasive argument has also been advanced to this effect by an- 
other member of my Board, Dr. Daniel Perlman, President of Suffolk University, a 
distinguished private institution. Dr. Perlman has pointed out that the part-timer's 
cost of living is not affected in the same way as is that of the full-timers by his or 
her decision to enroll, and that therefore, it follows that there is less direct connec- 
tion between cost-of-living and cost-of-learning. 

The message from AUU on the cost-of-living issu* is a mixed one. In pure logic, 
one could argue that equal treatment of the part-timer requires proportionate calcu- 
lation of his cost-of-living allowance. But it does no violence to the concept of equal 
t £? atment to concede that there are differences in circumstances which can justify 
differences in formulas. 

Mr. Chairman, AUU has no position on cost-of-living which ranks as high as our 
position on 484(a)(2). Sec. 484(aX2)'s simple, unvarnished discrimination against part- 
timers should be repealed outright, without any compromise suggesting that the 
part-timer s educational experience and needs are less than those of fulltime stu- 
dents. Formulas determining the exact composition of particular awards can be 
made, as they are now, taking varying sets of circumstances into account. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, though our AUU proposal to the Subcommittee did not 
anticipate Mr. Biaggi s bill in every particular, we would find its enactment as is, 
eminently satisfactory. 

Let me underscore a couple of proposals we are not making— and will not make- 
however generous they might be to part-time students. 

We are not proposing that a part-time student be subjected to needs analysis one 
whit less rigorous than that applied to a full-timer. We do not propose that a single 
dollar of hard-won Pell Grant or campus-based program money be granted or lent or 
used to help a part-time student who cannot, by the same tests applicable to his or 
her full-time counterpart, show a need for it 
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Most part-timers probably cannot qualify under those tests. So be it. If they don't 
need it, save it for those who do. There are plenty of students in the urban universi- 
ties who do need it and who can solve the needs analyzers' most sophisticated 
mazes, and we would oppose taking one penny away from any of them to give to 
part-timers who have more resources, or a more supportive family. 

Secondly, we do not propose that institutions be directed to package campus-based 
aid for part-time students if it is against their stated institutional policy to do so. 

This brings us, Mr. Chairman, to the heart of AUU's position on the part-time 
student. 

There is a serious problem facing the part-time student in American higher edu- 
cation, and the legislation we propose will not cure it. 

There is substantial discrimination against part-time students, and it does not 
stem from Sec. 484(aX2) or any other provision of law. 

There are a lot of problems, Mr. Chairman, which are not of the legislature's de- 
vising, and this is one of them. 

The problem confronting the part-timer is the sometimes inarticulate, sometimes 
perfectly conscious assumption on the part of educators that the part-time student 
simply isn't serious enough to warrant the time, trouble and money it might cost to 
bring them into the charmed circle reserved for the vanishing "traditional" student. 
That is the problem, and the ultimate solution lies not with you in the Congress, but 
with us, in higher education. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last to deny that there are part-time students, and 
some of them are in our urban universities, who are not really out to earn baccalau- 
reate degrees as fast as they can so they can enroll among the Yuppies before they 
go out of style. 

And yes, Mr. Chairman, there are full-time students, including some in our urban 
universities, who are in college solely to kill time until Dad of Aunt Sue takes them 
into the family business. And there are students, including some at our urban uni- 
versities, who are registered full-time in college and will stay so registered until 
about five minutes after their last season of eligibility ends and they can accept that 
professional gladiatorial contract which was the reason they went to college in the 
first place. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, there are part-timers who are deadly serious 
about learning a new skill, obtaining a new ability, or finding a new insight into 
truth, just as there are full-timers who are pursuing their studies with the joy of 
Keats Upon First Reading Chapman's Homer. 

Our point, Mr. Chairman, is not who is more serious or who is less so, but simply 
that the number of hours a student is enrolled is a lousy proxy for the seriousness 
of that student's pursuit of learning. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the best arguments I have ever heard for repealing Sec. 
484(aX2) was voiced by a friend of everyone here who thought he was expressing his 
profound support for that provision of the law! 

"We can't casually throw away student aid money," our friend said, "on people 
who are only going to school for the fun of it! " 

Mr. Chairman, as a spokesman for some, at least, of higher education, let me 
assure you that the concept of students actually getting fun out of their education is 
not one that offends me very deeply. 

The Higher Education Act was not enacted to increase the number of Bachelors of 
Arts. 

The Higher Education Act was not even enacted to assure a neatly balanced flow 
of Title IV revenues to each of the several sectors of higher education— legitimate as 
that criterion is for measuring much of what you do. 

The Higher Education Act, if I read its legislative history with any comprehen- 
sion at all— was drafted, crafted, fought for, voted for, funded and defended for the 
past twenty years because you in the Congress, and especially you in this Subcom- 
mittee believe that America is stronger, economically healthier and, yes, better 
when it has more and better educated people, whatever their age, whatever the 
number of years it may have taken them to achieve their education. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem confronting part-timers must one day be solved 
within the ranks of higher education itself. Those distinguished universities and col- 
leges that just don't feel they can adjust their policies or curricula to accomodate 
the needs of part-timers must be free to continue that refusal, if they so choose. 

Let me cite and defend an example very near to this spot. 

The great Maryland College at which my own daughter obtained the best part of 
her education— St. John's College in Annapolis, has a curriculum which cannot 
easily accomodate part-timers because of its assumptions about the nature of the 
Liberal Arts. Those assumptions, Mr. Chairman, are defensible, and St. John's Col- 
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lege does them, and its prospective students, the honor of stating forthrightly that it 
requires virtually all its students to attend fulltime. With that approach, Mr. Chair- 
man, we can have no quarrel, and St. John's like other institutions which straight- 
forwardly and the reasons satisfactory to themselves limit their enrollment to full- 
time students, must retain the freedom to do so, without any penalty. 

But, Mr. Chairman, those in higher education who do want and are ready to meet 
and who are anxious to serve, the needs of the part-time student should not be pre- 
vented, as they now are, from even allowing such students to see if they qualify for 
assistance. 

Sec. 484(aX2), Mr. Chairman, does net permit those who don't want to be bur- 
dened with the part-timer from being so burdened. They have that right with or 
without Sec. 484(aX2). In cases like that of St. John's College, the right is exercised 
in an open manner. Those institutions who have that policy would be in no way 
affected by the repeal Of Sec. 484(aX2). We part comany only with those who would 
retain a universal prohibition in the law so they can exercise their own policy 
choices, and point to the law as the reason for so doing. 

Sec. 484(aX2), Mr. Chairman serves no goal ever enunciated by the Congress. This 
Congress knows that we are stronger and better and wiser because there are mil- 
lions of Americans who want to go to school, including those who want to go "just 
for the fun of it". We suggest you remove the shield of Sec. 484(aX2), and let individ- 
ual institutions decide for themselves whether or not to accommodate the growing 
numbers of part-time students. 

The Members of the Association of Urban Universities (and Board of Directors): 

Brooklyn College, Robert Hess, President. 

Chicago State University, George L. Ayers, President. 

Cleveland State University, Walter Waetjen, President. 

Columbia College, Mike Alexandroff, President. 

University of the District of Columbia, Robert L. Green, President. 

George Mason University, George Johnson, President. 

Georgetown University, Rev, Timothy S. Healy, S.J., President. 

Georgia State University, Dr. Margaret Sullivan. 

University of Houston System, C. E. Bishop, President. 

University of Illinois at Chicago, Don Langenberg, Chancellor. 

John Carroll University, Rev. T.P. O'Mailey, S.J., President. 

University of Massachusetts/Boston, Robert Cjrngan, Chancellor. 

University of Michigan at Flint, Clinton B. Join' ?, Chancellor. 

University of Minnesota, Kenneth H. Keller, Pi wident. 

University of Missouri /Kansas City, George Russell, Chancellor. 

University of Missouri/St. Louis, Arnold Grobman, Chancellor. 

University of Nebraska/Omaha, Del Weber, Chancellor. 

University of New Orleans, Cooper Mackin, Chancellor. 

City College of New York, Bernard Harleston, President. 

City University of New York, Joseph S. Murphy, Chancellor. 

New York Institute of Technology, Matthew Schure, President. 

New York University, John Brademas, President. 

Northeastern University, Kenneth G. Ryder, President. 

Northeastern Illinois University, Ronald Williams, President. 

Old Dominian University, Alfred B. Rollins, Jr., President. 

Pace University, William G. Sharwell, President. 

St. Peter's College, Rev. Edward Glynn, S.J., President. 

University of Tulsa, J. Paschal Twyman, President. 

Associate Board Members: Representing the National Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities — Daniel Perlman, President, Suffolk University; Repre- 
senting the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education—seat 
temporarily vacant. 

Board Members Emeriti: Dr. Werner Baum; Dr. Carlo Golino; Dr. James G. 
Miller; and Dr. Donald Riddle. 

Washington staff: Jim Harrison, President; Michael B. Goldstein, Counsel; Carol 
Frances, Economic and Program Advisor; and Mei Lie Ching, Administrator. 




PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO HUE IV, WITH RESPECT TO 
LESS_THAN-HALF-TIME-STUDENTS 



By the Association of Urban Universities 

a? T [pss T ?h^n ^f d Hl tS ; p ° P f u red l ? S 5 par S l ?, P ; rl$ . 0f "I 1 ! I ? > WU, J 5 asve the cwmjlatlve effect of aaHng students enrolled 
at ess than half time levels, apply for Pell Grants, and to be awarded such grants, subject to thFsaBe need reauirements as 
apply to other students. They would further permit, but not require . Institutions to open their campus-based oackaaes 
nPPd PP,e ^ a \<T^-, HOr J; StUdy ' i ; nd ° <reCt Loans) to such stuSents. again assuming the' stiSenJ STqSlSlS cSn emonstr.te 
need. Taken as a whole, they would remove from the law the assumption that students whose personal situations do not 
permit them to enroll for a half-load or more, are not "serious". 



PRESENT LAW 



PROPOSED AMENDMENT 



EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 



../iil^^^SnWrr 001 ! i an 10 **r centum 



t; bantu roa wmkk -srunv ranr.KAMs 

Swr 443 to) The Secrrlary in sulhorirrd to entrr into Agreement* 
with institutions of hufcer education under which the Secretary 
will muke grant* Jo tucli instil utiona to assist in the operation of 
wiirk-study program* a* provided in thw port. 

<bl An agreement entered into pursuant to this section ahull - 

< t:tl provide that in the srl.-clion uf atudenls for employ mrnl 
unuVr such work-aludy program, only students who deninn- 
Ktrnle nnuncial need in accordance with the provisions of sec* 
lion 4K2, and who meet Che requirements of Meet ion 4K4 will he 
assisted, except thnl each) eligible institution may reserve and 
awnrd not more than 1ft£*»r centum of the funds made avail- 
uble under this port for enih nscal year fur loss than hair lime 
titudenls whu ore determined by the instil ul inn In be in need nf 
Much grunts and who meet the requirements of section 4H4, 
other than the requirement of clause l'2l nf Mil inn 4H-lt<il; 



4 UC(c) is repealed 



Strike all of Sec. 443(b)(3) 
beginning with the word M except" 
through " 4 8 4 ( d ) " . 



Current law permits a setaside 
not to exceed 101 of SEOG funds 
for less-than-hal f-time students. 
This amendment would remove this 

imitation, andj^ Sec. 484 (a) 
ill Js also repeTTeT T as 
proposed, wouTd permit f nTt i t u t i oiis 
to award Supplemental Grants to 
such students , 



Present law treats Work-Study 
as it does SEOG with respect to 
part-time student eligibility. 
This amendment would make the same 
change as the SEOG amendment .with 
the same effect. 
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PRESENT LAW 



PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 



EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 



t'Ji Ktir pur|Hwrs tif this III le. the term "inoVjiendenl sZudcnl" 

means a htudeitl who is determined, pursuant lo regulations of the Sec. 487(d) is amended by adding at This AmnnH . . 

Secretary, lo be independent of the parent* or legal guardians of the end Ihereof, the* following new .if ';'" en ° n,eni Would set the cos! 

thestuoVnt clause* I attendance for a part-time 

till r'ur the purposes of ihii title, the term "coal of attendance" Student at a level proportional 

m * ' inB |n tuition and fee* normally aaseased a full-time student at "(B) fur a student enrolled at less ° thJt student * s enrollment 

the iiwtilution at which the student ia in allendance; than half of the course luad deemed 

<2lan allowance for booka. au|>pliea. tranaporUlion. and mis- full-time at the institution which 

cellamviu personal expenses; fh etnH-.ii u ,i , nn j Jn „ , . . 

1.11 on allowance for room and board costs incurred by the l * e Student is "'ending, that 

Mudrnt which— ptopurlion of the standard allowance 

t A) beginning in academic year I981-PJH2 shall be an si Set fur a full-time Student which is 

lowance of not lew than $ 1. 100 for a student without de- c ommensu ra I e with the student's 

p ^f U T" i J din f ul ^ , ^.!i llhp !l^ U; m- • • r. intensity of enrollment," 

( It) for student* without dependents residing in instilu* 

t infinity owned or operuled housing, shall be s standard al- 
lowance determined by the institution based on the 
amount normally asaeuaed moat of its residents for room 
und lioard; 

i('i for all other student* without dependents, shall be a 
htnndard allowance deUJyr.nmrd by the institution based on 
the expenses reasonably incurred by such students for 
room and board; and 

tin fe? Jtludents with dV f *ndonla. sh:ill be an allowance 
b:iite<t on the* expenses reasonably incurred by such stu* 
dents for fmni and board; 
t l) for C sluderil engaged in o program uf study by corrc- 
s|M»noYnce. only tuition and feet and. if required, books and 
supplies, and travel and room and board costs incurred apecifi- 
< \\y in fulfilling a required period of residential training; 

Ifi) for a student enrolled in an academic program which nor- 
mally include* a formal program of study abroad, reasonable 
runts usbocioted with such aludy; 

(til for a atudent with dependent children, on ullowanre 
based on the espenses reasonably incurred for child cure; and 
(7l for a handicapped atudent, an allowunce fur tlioue ex* 
Ih-iis*^ related to his hundicup. including specinl services, 
transportation, equipment, and supplies thai are reasonably in* 
rurred and not provided for liv ulher akSOitniK agencies 
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PRESENT LAW 



PROPOSED ANWlfiifte 



EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 



KTUHKNT KIJCIHIMTV 1 

Stt- 1M| jal In order lu nveive any grant, loan or work m«i s t. 
aiicr umlcr this title. a student murt- 088 
hi! £ Lr* t Z r r U J| , •l 0 ^ , ^ Tor enrollment at .n institution of 
•Sh ii.fm • l ? n tha r 11 an inttilution in accordance 

with the provisions of section 487; 

l-fl except as otherwise speciricslly provided be carrvine or 

mitautauVilifrr 1 f ****** enrolled at an inslilution. be 
SI J£ni u" 1 Mt » ftfaclor y progress in the course of study the 
itudent is pursuing according tu the standards snd practices of 
II* institution at which the student is in . I Stance; ' 
• owe ■ refund on grants previously m»imi at ..wk 

:t^nuin , fu^ lh / 1 * * 'n^^^l-n^ 
student loan fund at such institution provided for in part E. or 
r h ^" m *^v;n»«red, or gu.rantW* th? undeT 
this title for attendance at such institution; snd 

(.i> hie with the institution of hither education -hirh 
Htudent intends to .ttend, or is si3^ ^ XtJ aft 
Un or loan guarantee with the lender*! Lutement of^W 
tional (Hirpnae twhich need not be notaritedl statin* that the 
money attributable to such grant, loan, or Un guaT.n^ w m 

lTi^n!i W . y f V lpr ^ lu -ttenAMiw or continued 

nt tendance at such institution. 



Sec. 484 (a) (?) is repealed 



£ri. 484(a) (2) prohibits a grdiit 
I il an or work award to a studunt 
enrolled at less than half-time, 
unless specifically provided 
elsewhere. The Act permits awards 
under the SSIG program without re- 
striction(See Sec. 415C(b)(6), and 
under the SEOG and CWS programs 
with no more than 10X of the 
funds available. Passage of this 
proposed amendment AND the 
proposed amendments to Sec. 413C 
and 443(b) set forth above would 
have the effect of permitting 
institutions to make SEOG and CWS 
awards to 1 ess- tha n-ha 1 f - 1 ime 
students, and assuring such 
students nf eligibility for Pell 
Grants, if otherwise eligible. 
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Mr. Biaggi. Miss Koloski. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH A. KOLOSKI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT AND CONTINUING EDU- 
CATION 

Ms. Koloski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished 
members of the committee. My name is Judy Koloski and I am 
here as the executive director of the American Association of Adult 
and Continuing Education. Our association represents more than 
4,000 professionals in the field of adult and continuing education 
who serve over 21 million adults involved in adult and continuing 
education in this country. 

I would like to begin my discussion by focusing on the title of 
this testimony, which is on the term "nontraditional." The concept 
and terminology of the traditional college student, as we know, has 
changed drastically during the last decade. Full-time college stu- 
dents, directly out of high school and between the ages of 18 to 22, 
are rapidly diminishing, and older, returning, and part-time stu- 
dents are swiftly approaching a new majority in our Nation's insti- 
tutions of higher education. You have already heard the data from 
the distinguished panelists prior to me that today 41 percent of all 
students in higher education are older, part-time students. Current 
projections indicate that this number will increase to 46 percent by 
1990. 

But it is not just the notion of part-time enrollment that I think 
is significant for our higher education community. It is also critical 
to note the aging of the college population. By 1992, half of all col- 
lege students will be 25 years of age and older, and one in five will 
be 35 years of age and older. In 1980, the number of part-time stu- 
dents 25 years of age and older was 3.5 million; in 1990, we antici- 
pate that number will have increased to 4.3 million, an increase of 
approximately 23 percent. Given that data, one might assume that 
the term "nontraditional" will soon be outmoded and that these 
clients will become the "traditional" students of the future. 

As we focus on aid to part-time older students, there is another 
area that I think we need to explore, and that is the necessity of 
providing aid to part-time students. Due to the baby boom of the 
1950's and the 1960's, and subsequent declines in the birth rate, 80 
percent of the work force of the eighties is currently in the work 
force. In 1990, today's adults will make up 90 percent of the work 
force. And up through the year 2000, they will continue to be 75 
percent of our Nation's work force. 

Technological change and the retraining needs of the American 
work force to regain the competitive edge in our global economy 
make it apparent that we need to provide equal access to those stu- 
dents to ensure America's continued growth and productivity. 
Indeed, the majority of part-time, older students attending college 
today, though they might be there for some fun as well, are also 
doing so to facilitate career changes or to upgrade job skills. 

The need to provide skills and resources for our changing labor 
market is going to continue in the future as many jobs become ob- 
solete and new careers are being created. Today we estimate that 3 
percent of America's work force needs to be retrained at any one 
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time. We talk about that number increasing to 6 or 7 percent in 
the future. The U.S. economy needs retrained, reeducated individ- 
uals as much as they are in need of Federal support to pursue 
higher education. The trend toward lifelong learning is not a myth. 
It's a reality. We are living it; our economy is mandating it; and 
the Federal Government, in its own self-interest, needs to acknowl- 
edge and support it. 

Specifically, our association joins with other national educational 
associations in supporting the legislative recommendations that Dr. 
Murphy spoke about earlier; that is, those of the Coalition for Aid 
to Part-Time Students. 

Specifically, we would urge that inequities in Pell grant awards 
between dependent and independent students and between com- 
muting and boarding students be eliminated. 

We are particularly concerned about the need to support needy, 
independent students with dependents, and urge that the current 
legislation be changed to revise day-care allowances which reflect 
actual costs and that care for older dependents also be included in 
the computations. I think if you read more and more about the 
needs of displaced workers, the need for this change becomes more 
and more apparent. 

We certainly support reform that will ensure that independent 
students with dependents are asked to contribute the same amount 
to their education as dependent students. 

An area that has not previously been mentioned, but one which 
we also believe deserves attention, is the need for institutions of 
higher education to design flexible graduate education programs 
attractive to the older, part-time students, and to provide equal 
access to fellowship awards for both full-time and part-time stu- 
dents. I think in the areas of science and engineering technology 
this is particularly critical. 

Finally, our last recommendation focuses on the need, already al- 
luded to, for institutions of higher education to make available and 
accessible information about financial resources to the part-time 
student. Information and referral, counseling and tutorial services, 
such as those now provided through the TRIO programs, need to be 
expanded to reach out to individuals from disadvantaged back- 
grounds as well as the general part-time student. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that our association does not 
believe that the responsibility for retraining our work force and en- 
suring a productive economy lies solely with the Federal Govern- 
ment via its Student Aid Program. We certainly applaud the part- 
nership of support generated by the majority of older students who 
are financing their own educational endeavors. We do, however, 
want to assist any of those for whom personal financing is a strong 
deterrent to the pursuit of postsecondary education or, in fact, a de- 
terrent to their being able to compete effectively in our economy in 
the future. 

We know the business community has a great stake in the proc- 
ess of education and training. In fact, corporate in-house education 
and training now accounts for more than $30 billion in annual ex- 
penditures—that's about half the amourit spent by the Nation's 
3,280 colleges and universities. Further, I think notions such as in- 
dividual training accounts and the use of IRA's for education are 
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interesting and need to be explored further as we deal with this 
problem. 

However, it is the intent of c ur association to emphasize the im- 
portance of the role of the Federal Government, in cooperation 
with the institutions of higher education, in servisgr effectively and 
with equal access what we believe will be the "traditional student" 
of the future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement^ lith A. Koloski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Judith A. xioloski, Executive Djrfctor, American 
Association for Adult and Continuing EftifcATiaN 

Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of the Si&committee, My nai^e is 
Judity Ann Koloski and, as Executive Director of the Anteno&fl Association for 
Adult ,«nd Continuing Education, I am here on behalf of mors than 4,000 adult and 
continuing education professionals who annually work with over 21 million adults 
involved in adult and continuing education programs. We are pleased to be here to 
represent or association's position on financial aid for the "non-traditional" student. 

I would like to begin my discussion by focussing on the term '"non-traditional.*' 
The concept and terminology of the traditional college student h&a changed substan- 
tially during the last decade. Full time college students, directly out of high school 
and between the agec of 18 to 22, are rapidly diminishing and older, returning and 
part-time students are swiftly approaching a new majority in our nation's institu- 
tions of higher education. You have already heard the data that, in 1980, 41 percent 
of all students in hl;>er education programs were part time. Current projections in- 
dicate that this nun .er will increase to 46 percent by 1990. But, it is not just the 
notion of part time enrollment that is significant for our higher education communi- 
ty. It is also critical to note the "aging of the college population." By 1992, half of 
nil college students will be 25 years of age and older and one in five will be 35 years 
old or older. In 1980, the number of part-time students, 25 years of age and older 
w ^s 3.5 million; in 1990, that number will have increased to 4.3 million, an increase 
OF 23 percent. Given these data, one might assume that the "non-traditional" stu- 
dent will becomv- the "trad'tional" client of postsecondary education in the future. 

As we focus on aid to part-time, older students, we must also fully explore the 
necessity of providing this support. Due to the baby boom of the 1950's and 1960's 
and subsequent declines in the bjrth rate, 80 percent of the work force of the 80's is 
already in the labor market; in 19.90, today's adults will make up 90 percent of the 
labor force; in the year 2000, 75 percent. Technological change and the retraining 
needs of the American work force to regain the "competitive edge" in our global 
economy make it apparent that we need to provide equal access to these non-tradi- 
tional students to ensure Americas continued growth and productivity. Indeed, the 
majority of part time, older students attending college today are doing so to facili- 
tate career changes or to upgrade job skills. The need to provide skills and resources 
fi>/ our changing labor market will continue in the future, as many jobs become ob- 
solete and new careers are being created. It is estimated that 3 percent of America's 
work force nseds retraining at any one time. The United States economy needs 
these retrained, re-educated individuals as much as they are in need of Federal sup- 
port to pursue higher education. The trend toward Life Long Learning is no longer 
a myth. We are living it; our eonomy is mayvxlating it; and thu Federal Government, 
in its own self-interest, needs to acknowledge and support it 

Specifically, the American Association for Adult and Continuing Education joins 
with rther national educational associations in supporting the legislative recommen- 
dations of the CotJitior For Aid to Part-Time Students (CAPS): 

1. We would urge chat the inequities in Pell grant awards between dependent and 
independent students and between commuting and boarding students be eliminated. 

•4... We are particularly concerned ^bout the need to support needy, independent 
stua^nts with dependent? ard urge that the current legislation be changed to revise 
current day care allowances which reflect actual costs and that care for older de- 
pendents also be included in the computations. The significantly growing number of 
displaced homemakers who are in desperate need of educational and training oppor* 
tunities necessitates this change. 

3. We support the reform that will ensure that independent students with depend- 
ents are asked to contribute the same amount to their education as dependent stu- 
dents. 
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4 An area not previously mentioned but one which we believe also deserves atten- 
tion is the need for institutions of higher education to design flexible graduate edu- 
cation programs attractive to the older, part-time student and to provide equal 
access to fellowship awards for both full-time and part-time students. 

5 Finally, our last recommendation focuses on the need for institutions of higher 
education to make available and accessible information about financial resources to 
the part-time student Information and referral, counselling and tutorial services 
such as ^hose now provided through the TRIO programs need to be expanded to 
reach out to individuals from disadvantaged backgrounds as well as the general 
part-time student . , . . ,. ... 

In conclusion, I would like to assure you that our association does not believe that 
the responsibility for retraining our work force lies solely with the federal govern- 
ment via its student aid program. We applaud the partnership of support generated 
by the majority of older students who are financing their own educational endeav- 
ors. We do, however, want to assist those for whom personal financing is a strong 
deterrent to the pursuit of postsecondary education. 

Certainly, the business community has a great stake in this process. In tact, cor- 
porate in-house education and training now accounts for more f than i $30 billion in 
annual expenditures (about half the amount spent by the nation s 3,280 colleges and 
universities.) Further, notions such as Individual Training Accounts and the use of 
IRA's for retraining are being examined with much interest. 

Rather, it is the intent of our association to emphasize the importance of the role 
of the Federal Government, in partnership with our institutions of higher educa- 
tion, in serving the "traditional student" of the future. 

I thank you for the opportunity to speak before this distinguished body. 

Mr. Biaggi. Dr. Stedman- 

STATEMENT OF HARVEY J. STEDMAN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Dr Stedman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appear before you today representing the National University Con- 
tinuing Education Association and its nearly 350 member colleges 
and universities and the millions of adult part-time students they 
serve. For more than seven decades, NUCEA has provided leader- 

>np in continuing education and extension services. I also bring 

^etings to you from the president of New York University, Dr. 

;hn Brademas, who as you know for over 20 years served as a 
member of this subcommittee. „ _ . 

I should like at the outset to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your colleagues for your efforts to focus a portion of the debate sur- 
rounding the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act explicit- 
ly on the needs of nontraditional students. 

Let me also say how pleased I am to be sharing speaking privi- 
leges this morning with two so knowledgeable and effective advo- 
cates of higher education and the special role of urban universities, 
Chancellor Joseph Murphy and Mr. James Harrison, as well as 
with Miss Koloski, a respected leader in the field of lifelong learn- 
in? 

In my time this morning I would like to speak briefly about the 
changing educational environment and the changing constituencies 
which colleges and universities need to serve. 

Working men and women over the age of 25 who cannot afford to 
attend full time, and minority youth who may never attend college 
if special incentives are not provided for them, are the populations 
about whom this hearing is directed this morning. I want to under- 
score that it is important to raise questions today about this coun- 
try's Federal assistance strategies if we are to meet the needs of 
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this £ntu£ dent P ° pulation which P^vail for the balance of 

laiTwch^&S ™,SMfh °n changes in the current 

iaw wnicn jnucj^A members believe should be made in order tn 

very different, however, as Chancellor Murphy has already hidSaS 

Part-time students represent the fastest growine seement of nn<tf 
secondary education. At New York University™? elSe niariv 
40 percent of our students today enroU part-time 3»d Srt 
tune ^""lents are projected to continue »SiS 
en Tn L^?-' 61 ^' While ft^-time enrollments fi g the 

In addition, fully one-third of the Nation's college students Pn 

«n le 1 eg T ees todav are over ^e age of 25° 2d I milHonfoflddi" 
Participating in Jndegree p^S?3fiSf& 

way to a very different future for AmericXS^^dffieSE 

wJS'fiSBiSfSiffi d f^ d v f- g ° When the Hi ^ her Education Act 
road ff3 SpS??S v J f ? at i° n 18 at another educational cross- 
aged to , pirticFD^^n ^^^ 6 ^ 88 ^traditional, are not encour- 
ui u Participate m the educational system of this countrv vnln 
able human resources are wasted, potentials areleft T?nSSS" 
and our future as a productive and innovative peopled be S 

an^Sfif!? f d ^ ti u n ' in l art ' 30 ^at each individual can have 
an opportunity to find his or her place as a contribute memher nf 

edgeTh^susS^- W V n T 1 *° t0 aSS^SFcSSSKf 
S W o lcn sustains our national economy in a rapidly chaneine 

^&l^ t 5&^ U0 ^ C ° Uege sLente ad^cefb^ o? 

inteSecfwtth E/S^ 0 " 81 interest 311(1 Feder al policy 
the ranee ' stSSf lll ? d - ucatl0n ' none is more consequential thai 
SnrSSP i stud e n t aid programs which have opened the doors of 
©ducaUonal opportunity to hundreds of thousands of Americans 
rSL ye i - Under current law > Federal student aid%oU(y™2JS 

Sff 4 many parUime older Studente > - hff!R$ Z 

°^hefc^^^^^ 

with others in the Coalition ft? Aid ^ Fz^tL* Sl^LV ad 
rZy re^l^ 0int which Chancelbr MurphThS at 

ready reviewed for you and which is appended to my formal state- 

vid^lsUTc^ are designed to ensure that indi- 

Fedenfl m ^"demonstrate financial need are not excluded from 
federal aid programs simply because they may be older and at- 
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SygffeTeAte leaL one of the ^STst^e aJTe 

(wSmaJ iSlgl NUCEA commends Mr. Biaggi for pleader- 
that this legislation will figure positively in the reauthorization 

Program growth. In designing alternatives, we must not however^ 
frive wav to the status quo merely because we fear that any enso* 
ffon of new financial aid approaches will lead to a dismantbng of 
SreVprowIndeed, when the case for financial aid has been 
mldf effeSK in the past, both Democrats and Republicans alike 

h^vTsuppo^mcreases in ^^^ u ^^J^Si^ that 
TV with its special provisions such as the £ RIO program, mat 
makTtt afpSWcritical to constituencies outside the main- 

St Let n me conclude by emphasizing that the principal question 
before us today are not only confined to the exact formulas or tech- 
ffadjS Twhich can be made in the 

nrisp the college student population of the juture. 

NUCEA welcomes the continuing opportunity to work with the 
members and staff of this subcommittee and with leaders m the 
IS^SSttonSmimuiiay to help meet the needs of those stu- 

d T?hank you very much for the opportunity to comment here this 

m [Thi n prepared statement of Harvey J. Stedman follows:] 

tinuing Education Association 

Mr. Chairman and members of the St6dman ' 
of the School of Continuing Education at Nn %2fcffiu5£m^ Qoiabuaag Ed u . 

I appear before you today represenUng the ™!f^ a K i ™£i tieB and the mil- 
ttSSfi^SA ?^Kfe a t n h d Jse W n decades, NUCEA 
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^SSSttSSSfSS thePretcfen^ 0 " & 6Xtensi ° n Services - 1 

mas, who , a!" yoaSam for over 20 vA^cI N f7 Y ° rk Un »ve«ity. Dr. John Brade- 
I should like atStot to LmS ™ M r£ member of this Subcommittee, 
colleagues, for your eS to ^Tl ^oSn^f S^fr?' and y° ur distinguished 
thorization of the HigherEd?icS a^p^m* 6 d ?£ ate sounding the reau- 
tiona! students. Nation Act explicitly on the needs of these nontradi- 

role of urban univereitfe^- Cha^cenn ^ T^w^° f h {. gfier l^ 1011 00(1 the sP<*ial 
well as with Ms Sh w„i T Joseph Murphy and Mr. James Harrison— as 

attend fuTl-Ume , an ftX'^thThom^ ^ ^ ° f J* ^ ho Cannot ^ " 
tives are not provided foem are the t^W^l attend college if special incen- 
want to underscore isl ha ;U if fmnort^nf S ^ at ^J 16 "V]* he L arin S- What I 
try's Federal studenf^nS^^ w££S to" ^'S^S tbis c ° un " 
dent populat on which will prevail fhr the hJ\I^ m It- 1 eeds x f the new stu " 
comment on a number of s,S ^chnLJl ^l^nJ * thlS ce "tury. I want also to 
made in current law gover^L disWbuHnn n^ U ^ ^J 5 ™ 1 *^ believe should be 
non-traditipnal studeng ^SLSd more ?Z r % ^ to ensUre that 

and pu^'po] 3 ^ leader, 
person recently ^-ffifffi high ttlfiMK^flft'S? * 
tondingdasses on a full-time basis 5 The ^ffiT^rX.? SJS ff^ 

tion^Tow^ postsecondary educa- 

students today enroll part-time N«£nfiiT • A '. NYU ' for , Sample, 40% of the 
ments will continue i to SthrS^' Projections are that part-time enroll- 
rollments will decline " gh * e end of the centur y- while MUime en- 

ageof^; 116 " 1111 ^ ° f nati ° n ' S C ° llege Students enrolled f °r degrees are over the 
thef in 0 s n tltudons. iti0nal ^ *** Dartici Pating in non-degree programs offered by 
A^com™n^£^s P ffii aI C i rC r^ nC ^u th t Se "-traditional students 

«SlSSS^ and Wh ° at 30 realizes m hTldvancement in the 

U^S?!^ir2S^ b0 at ' 27 find8 h6r j0b eliminated with no real alterna- 

cation, in part, so that each individXan have a« oppXnitv ^V„W 

fcmp^^^^^ 

o W b£ d tiv S e U s PP ° rt f ° r ^ dit ^^ 

j^.^OTJ!nSs!^ *e d Sffifr with higher 

n^^RAj^JSL^ Student aid P°"<* aiscriminatess against 
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For example, students attending college less than half-time are not eligible to re- 
ceive Pell Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans or National Direct Student Loans. 
Students attending half-time or more are eligible for these programs, and all part- 
time students are eligible for SEOG and work-study aid, but these students receive 
far less support than would be expected based on their numbers and financial condi- 
tion. 

There are multiple causes for this state of affairs: inadequate information reach- 
ing these students; eligibility formulas that are detrimental to part-time students; 
the channeling by colleges of almost all discretionary federal aid to their full-time 
students, etc. , 

With these circumstances in mind, and with attention centered on the Higher 
Education Act of 1985, NUCEA is pleased to join the others in the Coalition for Aid 
to Part-time Students to advance a seven-point proposal. Included are the following 
recommendations: . 

1. Update the student living cost allowance to fairly reflect current living costs. 

2. Revise the current day care allowance to reflect actual costs, and to include 
care for older relatives as well as children. 

3. Assure that independent students with dependents are required to contribute 
no more to their education than dependent students. Today, a single parent with a 
small child is expected to contribute more to his or her education than a dependent 
student at the same income level. 

4. Open Pell Grants, Guaranteed Loans and National Direct Loans to students at- 
tending college less than half-time. The computation of aid to these students would 
include only expenses directly related to college. 

5. Revise the Pell Grant and eliminate the SEOG minimums to permit flexibility 
to meet the smaller needs of part-time students. 

6. Assure that colleges provide information about aid availability targeted to part- 
time students. .... -j 

7. Change the procedures by which institutions apply for campus-based aid provid- 
ing flexibility to include, if desired, part-time students in their funding applications 
requiring only that if they are included a reasonable proportion of aid is allocated to 
these students. . , 

Taken together, these seven proposals are designed to ensure that individuals who 
can demonstrate financial need are not excluded from federal aid programs simply 
because they may be older and attending school on a part-time basis. To borrow 
from the jargon of the tax reformers, the goal should be to make student aid pro- 
grams "adult neutral". 

I want to emphasize that these proposals affect campuses across the spectrum of 
the higher education community. Chancellor Joseph Murphy, of The City University 
of New York, for example, leads one of the most diverse and dynamic systems of 
public higher education in the nation. I serve at the largest private university in f the 
country. The needs of our two institutions differ in many ways. That is to be expect- 
ed. As to the importance of these proposals affecting nontraditional students we fcre 
in full agreement. _. 

I want here to draw special attention to H.R. 2711, the "Fair Financial Ajd w 
Part-time Students Act , recently introduced by Congressman Mario 
NUCEA commends Mr. Biaggi for his leadership on this issue and for he!/?':. Co 
bring the concerns of the nontraditional student to the forefront in the r; >\«t 
debate. We hope that this legislation will figure positively in the reauthorization 
plan which will ultimately emerge from this Subcommittee. 

In the realm of student financial aid, given the tremendous unmet need across 
the board, it is easy for this debate to become framed in terms of full-time vs. part- 
time student assistance. We recognize that the 1985 reauthorization process is 
taking place in an environment of potential budget freezes, cutbacks, and slowed 
program growth. In designing alternatives we must not, however, give way to the 
status quo, merely because of a fear that any discussion of new financial aid ap- 
proaches will lead to a dismantling of current programs. Indeed, when the case for 
financial aid has been made effectively in the past, both Democrats and Republicans 
alike have supported increases in student assistance programs. It is Title IV with its 
special provisions such as the TRIO programs, that make it potentially so critical to 
constituencies outside the mainstream. 

Let me conclude by emphasizing that the principal questions before us today are 
not only confined to the exact formulas or technical adjustments which can be made 
in the existing legislation— important though such matters are. The more basic task 
is to proceed, in earnest, to grapple with the educational and economic consequences 
of meeting the needs of the constituencies which will comprise the college student 
population of the future. 
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The National University Continuing Education Association welcomes the continu- 
ing opportunity to work with the members and staff of this Subcommittee and with 
leaders of the higher education community to help meet the needs of these constitu- 
encies. 

Thank you for the opportunity for me to testify here today. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank yva very much. 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to observe that I am pleased to see all of you 
recommending the reen&ctment of what we did in 1980. This com- 
mittee sent forward from the House a bill that did, indeed, treat 
the independent student r>n the same basis as the dependent stu- 
dent. It survived the conference with the Senate and became part 
of the 1980 amendments to the act, and was one of the victims of 
"midnight massacre No. 2," which was the passage of Gramm- 
Latta. 

I think it was an unintended result, particularly since one of the 
strongest fighters for that provision, and the one who provided the 
amendment that wgs adopted by the House, was the late ranking 
member from the State of Ohio, the ranking Republican member of 
this committee. We knew then there was no partisanship involved 
in David Stockman's massacre of our bill because he knocked John 
Ashbrook's amendment out with mine. 

It made a lot of sense to us then and we have had ample opportu- 
nity—and you have articulated it this morning— to see that there 
was a very bad intake to back off from that change in 1980. I 
trust that the cos&ttittee will be persuaded to return to where we 
were. It is not asking too much, even in the time of freezes, to ad- 
vance to 5 years That is really what we would be asking for. 

I do want to ask each of you to respond to one observation. The 
ACE and NASFAA and a number of other organizations have sug- 
gested a new test as an alternative to the administration's sugges- 
tion of an arbitrary 22 years of age for an independent student— 
and I'm sort of paraphrasing it. It says that undergraduates under 
the age of 23, who have not reached age 23, will be required to pro- 
vide parental information, unless the person is an orphan or a 
ward of the court, is married, has a dependent child, is a veteran, 
or if the aid administrator has other information which would 
cause him or her to waive the prohibition or requirements with re- 
spect to dependency. In other words, the aid administrator looks at 
the facts of life as they exist for that student and determines that 
they are, in fact, independent. Then it would provide that all grad- 
uate students would not have to provide parental information. 

I believe, Jim, that your organization may have participated in 
putting this together for ACE. I'm not sure. But how do you on the 
panel react to that kind of a definition of independent student? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I am still awaiting some guidance 
from my board members on that. It has been greeted with mixed 
reactions. 

I think that ACE and NASFAA have done a remarkable job in 
trying to come up with a more reasonable approach to the whole 
idea of the independent student. I think they are beginning to 
abandon the traditional notion that somehow the independent stu- 
dent is some scoundrel who doesn't fit the definition and, therefore, 
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we ought to try and get rid of him or pretend he or she isn't there. 
I think NASFAA and ACE have come a long way away from an 
attitude which was all too prevalent a few years ago. „ . T 

I would like to be held excused from saying 'yea or nay to I 
think the rather good and thought-provoking proposal that Dallas 
Martin and the ACE people have put together, though, if you will, 
until my board tells me what it is I really believe on the subject. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ford. I remember, Mr. Chairman, when he was running this 
committee through Chairman O'Hara, that he was never that un- 
certain about anything. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harrison. I don't remember that. 

Mr. Ford. You had Mr. Biaggi and I convinced that you always 
knew what you were talking about. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Harrison. Oh, come on, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 
You were never convinced of that, sir. 

Ms. Koloski. I, too, would like to defer. Being relatively new in 
my role with AAACE, I'm not sure I know enough about the nu- 
ances, quite frankly, of what you just proposed to be able to speak 
to it. I am sure there are other panelists that could, though. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Murphy. . 

Dr. Murphy. Mr. Ford, we have tens of thousands of people in 
New York City who are under 23, maybe even under 22, who are 
not orphans, not married, not dependents, not veterans, who when 
children had children and have been independent for a long time 
and may want to go back to school. Largely women, often minority, 
under the particular age, it seems to me these people would be ex- 
cluded from the category of independent, despite the fact they 
would be dependent. m , 

Mr. Ford. Suppose it includes the parent of a dependent child/ 

Dr. Murphy. Once that's in there, it makes a great deal of dif- 
fernce to the constituencies that we serve. But I suspect that is 
something we would want to take a much closer look at before we 
give an assent to it. . 

Mr. Ford. For your information, when Mary Ann Lawler was in 
testifying on behalf of her proprietary school and her association, 
she gave us an example of what she would depict as an almost typi- 
cal student at one of the campuses of her school— I believe in 
Queens. She described an Hispanic girl 19 years old, with two chil- 
dren dependent on her, without a high school diploma, taking those 
children by subway to a day care center, then by subway to school, 
and then repeating the process and then going to work at night. 
And while she was only 19 years old, she was seeking in a relative- 
ly short term entry level skills for a basic office job, which would 
be far above her expectations for employment otherwise. 

It is almost a classic case of taking somebody off of welfare, if 
you will, and putting them into productive citizenship, who would 
have been blocked out by the proposals that have been made to 
arbitrarily cut off at age 22 and also cut off the student without 
the high school diploma. I think it was that kind of testimony that 
started emerging rather early in this process in response to the 
budget that caused people to start looking at this dependent-inde- 
pendent status more realistically. 
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If one looks at the 1980 census figures— you know, back in the 
sixties, we were legislating around here with census figures and 
they were all lump-sum numbers and we had to make a lot of gen- 
eralizations with them. In 1970, we had the census computerized 
tor the first time and in 1980 that was refined even further. You 
can go through the computer and you discover in the printouts 
that the conceptions that most of us have about what traditional 
American families are are obsolete, that, indeed, those definitions 
find a very small number of people. We are still hearing about the 
typical family of four— mom and pop and two kids. The census tells 
us that in 1980, of all families in the United States, only 11 percent 
of them fit that pattern. And yet we still use that over and over 
again and you hear it every place you turn, "Let's measure every- 
thing against the typical family of four." That represents 11 per- 
cent of the people living in a family situation, laying aside all of 
the others in society. It indicates that we have long since passed 
the stage where we ought to be held by those things. 

The phenomena of the young girl that was described to us by 
Miss Lawler is something that has been around for a long time, but 
they were invisible in the past. Now they are more visible and per- 
haps we have— I don't doubt that there are more n^ople now who 
at that age, under those circumstances, would opt for some sort of 
training or education instead of what they did a generation ago, 
which was wait around until something else would happen, or go to 
the streets and do something else as an alternative. 

I don't have any difficulty with the idea of trying to accommo- 
date that kind of student in the program. It seems to me that's 
really at the base of what we're trying to do and have been trying 
to do for over 20 years with this legislation. Our difficulty is in get- 
ting people in this institution to trust you people at the institution- 
al level as far as this amendment would trust you, because it really 
moves the responsibility for the determination and it broadens the 
discretion, in effect, of applying the criteria, but applies it at the 
local level. 

The imperfect test we have had in the past, no one has ever be- 
lieved had any real relation to dependence-independence, and if 
you wanted to cheat and rip off the system, as people tend to think 
independent students are doing, the present rule makes it easy. 
You just have so many opportunities to present evidence of nonap- 
pearance on a 1040 that it is ludicrous that we've been using it all 
these years and with some kind of fairy tale belief that, indeed, it 
meant something. It doesn't mean anything. 

Since the age of the Xerox, I don't know what prevents people 
from presenting any kind of a 1040 to a school that they want to. 
It s the one they file with the IRS that nobody can look at that 
counts. You dont go to jail for filing a phoney 1040 showing de- 
pendents or lack of dependents with a student aid officer. You do 
go to jail if you claim dependents you don't have on your tax 
return— or something happens to you for that. 

Did you want to comment? 

Dr. Stedman. I would just say that the good news is that the 
very important and influential players in this scene are now within 
the higher ed community trying to grapple with this. Clearly, all of 
us are concerned about abuse. I think the difficulty is that it illus- 
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trates here that, in fact, we're in the business now of trying to 
define what may turn out to be the majority. So it takes a terribly 
long list of descriptive words to describe, and I think that is hark- 
ening back to Jim's point before, an important point to keep our 
eye on. We want to be inclusionary here to the degree that it is 
possible, and be exclusionary to the most minimal degree, but 
clearly we've got to start someplace writing practical regulations. 
So I would just simply say that I think we applaud the effort to get 
some of these significant senior players in this business grappling 
with the notion that it is a very potentially broad population we're 
talking about here. 

Mr. Ford. One final question, if I might, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Murphy, on page 5, begins to delineate the seven salient 
points of Mr. Biaggi's bill, which I hasten to say I wholeheartedly 
endorse at this point for our consideration. 

First, it is recommended that eligibility for Pell Grants, guaranteed loans, and 
National Direct Student Loans be extended to part-time students who attend college 
less than half time. This provision would not include students in non-credit, continu- 
ing education courses and would be restricted to enrolled students working toward a 
degree. 

Now, I thought I detected — although you endorsed the bill, Jim — 
a distinction in how you describe your idea of the breadth of cover- 
age for part-time students. This would restrict the part-time stu- 
dent in two very important ways. First, it must be credit courses 
and, second, that they would be restricted to enrolled students 
working toward a degree. Do you have trouble with that kind of 
restriction? 

Mr. Harrison. "Trouble" is maybe not the word, sir. It is not the 
way I would have written it precisely. There is nothing in the law 
now, as I read it — I mean the law; I'm not talking about the regula- 
tions invented downtown to explain the law to itself. I am talking 
about the law that you people have written. It says a student has 
to be pursuing a degree in order tyo be eligible for title IV aid. As I 
said in my testimony, the proliferation of bachelors' degrees was 
not the purpose of the Higher Education Act. So I wouldn't have 
included the requirement that a student be pursuing a degree. 

I think the seriousness of a student's pursuit of learning is not 
easily measured, either by his credential objective or by the 
number of hours for which he is registered. If I were rewriting the 
law, I would put fewer restrictions in there, offering fewer opportu- 
nities for our friends downtown to rewrite the law. I would remove 
restrictions rather than add any to it. I would remove the restric- 
tion on intensity of enrollment, for example, and let it go at that. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Murphy. 

Dr. Murphy. You're quite right. There hasn't been unanimity on 
this issue. I think our sense of it is that historically people have 
looked at the notion of continuing education as somehow life en- 
richment rather than carreer, economic, or social advancement. 
That is not universally or necessarily the case. It was in here also I 
think to allay concerns that a whole new and perhaps overwhelm- 
ingly large constituency might be included with costs that would 
frighten people. So, I think the conformity here with prior practice 
is intended to allay fears more than to establish a policy. I am in- 
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clined, I think, to agree with Mr. Harrision's view that a more com- 
prehensive and inclusive mechanism is desirable. 

I have even taken the position that I think publicly, which is not 
a widely shared position, that the proprietaries in many instances 
do what I believe to be an important job and that the class distinc- 
tion that often exists between established colleges and universities 
and proprietaries is an unfortunate self-defeating one. Indeed, I 
think we ought to be working more with proprietaries. There are a 
good many respectable institutions these days in the United States 
that actually started as proprietaries, a number of them in New 
York City. 

I would want to see, whatever we do, provided as broad a base of 
opportunity for as many people as qualified under the established 
means test as possible. 

Mr. Biaggi. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Mr. Biaggi. Mr. Harrison and Chancellor Murphy, you're really 
talking about the optimal situation. No one disagrees with that 
fact. But the bill really is addressing itself to a new policy, and 
from a very practical perspecitve. All of you have been around a 
considerable period of time. I think it is important to get the foot 
in the door. This is just a legislative proposal. We don't know that 
it will be successful in enactment. 

I know, as long as we're talking to each other, it is fine to talk 
about the ultimate. We're having trouble getting funds for existing 
programs, and we need more; clearly we need more. There is a 
demand out there. So, in order to deal with it in a practical fashion 
and not permit the opponents any opportunity to come out and say, 
"Well, this is going to be a wide-open situation, it's going to be an- 
other area of potential abuse," we must limit this program. 

Mr. Harrision, you talk in terms of baccalaureates like they're 
trite achievements. I know some people who obtain baccalaureates 
a whole lot easier than others, but they do obtain them. If they go 
no further with them, they haven't enriched their own lives, con- 
sciously or unconsciously — and some students obtain them uncon- 
sciously. But they do obtain them. And some of that whole educa- 
tional environment had to seep in, if only by osmosis. 

I would be fearful of eliminating any restrictions at this point. 

Mr. Harrision. Well, as I said in response to the chairman's 
questions, your proposal and the chancellor's proposal, limiting it 
as the bill would limit it does not give me trouble. In principle, I 
could argue against it all year, but you have to make prudential 
judgments, and you're good at it. So I wouldn't argue that point. 

Mr. Biaggi. I appreciate that. But I'm just giving you my 
thoughts and our thoughts in crafting the legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. I think Mr. Biaggi is really stating the kind of reserva- 
tions we all have. Jim, you will recall that, in the late sixties when 
this committee and another subcommittee was passing something 
called the Adult Education Act, we were hung up for a long time in 
a fight between Mr. O'Hara and another member from Michigan 
no longer in the Congress, on the other side of the aisle, over using 
the term "adult education." The other member from Michigan was 
afraid that people would go to night school for the fun of it. So he 
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insisted that we had to call it adult "basic" education and that we 
tie it down so that you could teach reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and not fool around with other things. 

i still recall somebody pointing out that high schools were teach- 
ing women who had never written a check before, who had never 
opened a checking account, now were widowed and on their own, a 
very basic course in how to do things like that, which wouldn t fit 
anybody's curriculum as adult basic education. We finally resolved 
it as adult education and said if it was a relevant sort of skill that 
someone could profit from, they ought to have it I think we went 
to the floor and still had that member insisting that people would 
be taking music appreciation. 

Indeed I not too long ago saw a woman graduating in a com- 
mencement I was at, in her late sixties, with a degree in music ap- 
preciation, something that she had wanted to do and put otl all 
during the years that she raised her children and perhaps her 
grandchildren. That offends some people. . . . 

I think Mr. Biaggi has very accurately anticipated the kind ot re- 
action we're going to get from folks who themselves have not had 
experience with part-time students and will be very reluctant that 
this will be kind of a handy thing to do. 

It's interesting that yesterday, when we had the young man who 
was the president of the National Association of Part-Time btu- 
dents, I asked him if he coud write a definition for a part-time stu- 
dent that would be eligible for Federal aid. He said they hadn t 

thought about it. , . . e , . j. 

Then I asked him, suppose that a housewife out in bcarsdale dis- 
covers that a particular school has a nice course on music apprecia- 
tion, that they teach one evening a week, and she and her neign- 
bors decide over a coffee clutch that that would be kind of a nice 
thing to do on Wednesdays while the husbands are bowling or play- 
ing cards or whatever, and they decide to go do it. Do you want 
them covered? Well, no, he didn't want to cover that kind of a part- 
time student/and that is the kind of example that would be thrown 
at us if we go out there with a wide-open part-time is adequate 
sort of approach. I think Mr. Biaggi has accurately gauged that. 

I have one caveat about your restriction, however. When you add 
the words '"be restricted to enrolled students working toward a 
degree," I wonder what happens to all of our community college 
students who are going for 6 months, a year, or 2 years, for some 
specific career-orinented program. So we would have to find some 
language to clearly include those people and satisfy the nervous 
nellies that we weren't going to let the housewife from Scarsdale 

Sl Mr" Harrison. I thought a lot about that question ever since I 
got a call yesterday that you had asked it, and before that, on how 
to define a part-time student. I suppose if I were trying to write the 
regulations for the department, the first thing I would do would be 
to throw away the statute and the committee report and start out 
according to the way things were when I was 25 years old. But 1 
learned from you and the previous chairman that that isnt tne 
way you really want those questions answered. 

I came up here to talk to you about parMime student. That 
really was the only question that was in my mind. The point that l 
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am trying to make in this testimony is that the number of hours 
tor which a student is enrolled is simply a lousy proxy for his seri- 
ousness You can be enrolled full time at a distinguished university 
in the Los Angeles area and study economics from Arther Laffer 
and still be considered a serious studnet because you're enrolled 
full time. [Laughter.] 

Or you can be enrolled for one course in astrophysics because 
you want to know more about how God made the universe, and 
under the present law you're not serious. 

Sure, you can find people who are going to school for no useful 
purpose. I don t know how to write those definitions. As far as the 
definition of part-time" is concerned, I suggest you amend the law 
to remove the necessity to write a regulation, simply stop talking 
about part-time students not being eligible, and therefore folks 
downtown don t have to write a regulation. They will, but they 
don t have to. You can make a pretty good case that what you're 
saying is, If a university of college admits a student at whatever 
level of intensity, that s good enough for the law. If the university 
says this is a leptimate student, at 25 percent of the normal work- 
load, then that s a legitimate student eligible for 25 percent of a 
normal aid package. 

We already say that in the law, essentially. We say a half-time 
student, as determined by the institution, will be eligible for full- 
time aid. That s a standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Murphy, also in your statement, you said, with re- 
spect to campus-based aid: 

o Jtei2 S J itution sho u ld ¥ ^ ven the °P tion t0 count a11 its part-time students when 
SfiSri* ?? f c £ m ? us ;)> a !? d "4 °r to exclude all part-time students from the aid ap- 
?"-h fu" st >tution does include part-time students on its application and 
nnrfifn" n ~Z ^? ^u* Scho ?' should be iec i uiied to s P end a "reasonable pro- 
«nH M ^ f d ° n - hose fart-tune students. There is no such requirement now 
and, without one, experience tells us the part-timer is often overlooked. 

That raises a question with me. Do institutions now count the 
part-time student? 
Dr. Murphy. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Ford. So what you would do would not be to change the 
rules in effect to allow an institution that hadn't been counting 
them to get more money by doing this, but to simply say that, if 
you choose to count them, to get the money you have to apply it to 
those students? 

Dr. Murphy. Right. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Biaggi. I have a number of questions, Mr. Chairman, but our 
colleague, Mr. Solarz, is required to go to the floor so I will defer to 
him tor a short period. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your indulgence. As you know, the foreign aid bill is on the floor 
and 1 have been somewhat involved in that legislation 

Let me just say that I think the bill that you have introduced to 
deal with this matter is characteristic of the kind of creativity 
which you have brought to your career in the Congress. I think it 
is really an exemplary indication of your determination to deal 
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with the kinds of problems that affect the working people in our 
country. 

Mr. Biaggi. If you keep talking that way, I will extend the 
period. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Solarz. I am constantly impressed with your energy, your 
wisdom, and your friendship. [Laughter.] 

Let me also say, Mr. Chairman, that the last time I had an op- 
portunity to put any questions to Dr. Murphy was 27 years ago 
when he was my instructor in a course in political philosophy, 
when I was a freshman at college. I remember particularly well his 
lecture on Hobbes. It ultimately suited me very well for Brooklyn 
politics. [Laughter.] 

And his lecture on Machiavelli was also quite useful— not neces- 
sarily in advancing my academic career, but certainly in helping 
my political career. [Laughter.] 

I have a few questions I would liko to ask about the essential jus- 
tification to this approach. 

I just want to make one other parenthetical comment, and that 
is, I did teach for 2 years in the City University of New York, part- 
time students, in the School of General Studies. I must say they 
were among the most impressive group of students I have ever en- 
countered, particularly in terms of their evident determination to 
get an education. These were not people who were there because it 
was expected they would go to college, or because it was the thing 
to do, or where there was parental pressure, or they didn't know 
what else to do at that stage of their life. Each and every one of 
those people was there because they wanted an education. I found 
that enormously impressive and exciting. 

Now, having said that, let me ask you some questions which I 
imagine will be raised in the course of the debate over this legisla- 
tion as it moves forward in the legislative process. 

First of all, if, in fact, there has been, as the testimony seems to 
indicate, a 65-percent increase in the number of part-time students 
enrolled in the country between 1972 and 1982, then what is the 
need for the legislation? Presumably, the primary purpose of these 
higher education assitance programs is to make it possible for 
people to get an education that otherwise would not be able to get 
one, because they lack the resources. 

It seems to me that someone could conceivably turn this statistic 
which you have used to justify the legislation around against you. 
It so many more students are, in fact, enrolling on a part-time 
basis, doesn't it constitute possible evidence that they don't need 
these programs in order to go to college, because they're going in 
increasing numbers even without it. As one of the witnesses point- 
ed out, the purpose of these programs is not to give people degrees 
for the sake of degrees, but to give them an education. My very 
good friend and colleague rightly pointed out that, you know, you 
can't accomplish everything in one bill, that this is perhaps a step 
in that direction. 

But how do you respond to the argument that if there has been 
such a dramatic increase in the number of part-time students, it 
perhaps suggests that we don't need this kind of legislation if, in 
fact, the purpose of it is to make it easier for people to get a part- 
time education. 
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Dr. Murphy. The very fact that you raise the question the way 
you do suggests that the course you did have in philosophy 20-some 
years ago was not frivolous but, in fact, ended up having more util- 
ity than you might have imagined. You've got colleagues who 
would argue that our history and philosophy are simply for your 
own private, subjective benefit. Here is a fine example of how cul- 
tural advancement can also be politically useful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Solarz. You mean how a raw, untutored youth from Brook- 
lyn can be transformed into a contemporary equivalent of a Tal- 
mudic scholar asking nitpicking questions that drive young gradu- 
ate instructors to distraction- [Laughter.] 

Dr. Murphy. I confess that there's a bit of pilpul in the question, 
but I won't press the issue. 

The first is the question of fairness, obviously. If some part-time 
students will receive certain kinds of assistance, then it is arbitrary 
and capricious to argue that part-time will be defined in a particu- 
lar way, such that 50 percent— even an Aristotelian golden mean 
was not 50 percent but somewhat off center. So, there is a kind of 
arbitrariness that suggests that the fairness doctrine is violated. 

The second issue is, a parallel case would be the issue of day 
care, for example, or child support of some kind. There are those 
who will say there has Lsen such a tremendous increase in the 
numbers of students whc seek day care services for their children 
that it's not necessary, after all, to provide these facilities, since ob- 
viously there are sufficient facilities to account for that increase 
now being provided. 

The answer is that higher education has become the principal ve- 
hicle for upward mobility of all our people, and because it is that, 
more and more people seek it than ever before, as I think Mr. Ford 
pointed out correctly. The result is that those who are seeking it 
now for the first time are often those who have never sought it out 
mfore as a vehicle for upward mobility, and, therefore, we do not 
know cannot even begin to know what the extended availabil- 
ity of thg^service would bring into the system. 

Fw example, if you doubled today the day care facilities in the 
City University, you would fill up every available spot, and if you 
doubled it a*gain tomorrow, you would continue to, so that the per- 
centage increase would be enormous. 

Mr, Solakz. Joe, let me interrupt you at this point and ask this 
questfajK Arre there any studies available which indicate how many 
people are mot availing themselves of part-time educational oppor- 
tunities, because they lack the financial resources to do so, who 
would avail themselves of such opportunities if assistance were 
available? 

Dr, MufcPHY. As you know, confirmation of a contrary-to-fact con- 
ditional is extremely difficult. We have prior experience, however. 
For fexample, the State of New Vork put in place last year an $11 
million part-time tuition assistance program for the first time, de- 
spite the fact that it spends $390 million a year for full-time tui- 
tion. Only about half of those dollars were actually spent, and we 
got curious to find out why. The answer was, (a) people didn't know 
about it, (b) institutions didn't press for the program, and despite 
the fact there was no support even among the institutions that 
took State money for that program, half of the money was, in fact, 
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spent. It was easy to determine that with a little effort, namely, 
making the availability of the program known, we would have re- 
cruited more students. 

Mr. Solarz. You make the point that one major argument for 
this legislatin is the equity argument, that part-time students 
ought not to be treated differently and, therefore, unfairly in com- 
parison to full-time students. But I would imagine that the primary 
justification for this would be the presumptive expansion of oppor- 
tunities which it would make possible. 

Would it be a fair statement to make, that if an approach like 
this were tried and it was determined after a period of time that it 
had not produced an increase in enrollments above and beyond 
what migkt have been expected without it, that it was not sendng 
that primary purpose of increasing education, albeit, part-time op- 
portunities 

Dr. Murphy. Only if that were the only variable and you were 
able to isolate it. But you have another experience you might ex- 
amine. Prior to the imposition of tuition in the City University in 
1976, the total enrollment in the university was 260,000 students. 
Three years after tuition was put in place, the total enrollment in 
the university was 180,000 students. There was no dramatic in- 
crease either in the State university or in private institutions. 
Clearly, the tuition rate had something to do with the enrollment. 

Mr. Solarz. Right. Well, you're talking about enrollment for full- 
time students or enrollment for 

Dr. Murphy. For all. 

Mr. Solarz. Was there a comparable decrease in part-time en- 
rollments? 

Dr. Murphy. There was a dramatic increase in part-time enroll- 
ments because the tuition difference made it more economically 
possible for students and part time. 

Mr. Solarz. But you would agree that, in justifying this legisla- 
tion, that in addition to the equity arguments, the increase in edu- 
cational opportunities would be another major argument for this? 

Dr. Murphy. Of course. 

Mr. Solarz. Let me say, I think it would be very helpful for the 
record if you or any of the others could supply whatever supporting 
statistics, analogies, references, documentation, or whatever, be- 
cause I do think that's a critical point. 

I just have one final question, and that is 

Mr. Biaggi. Before you pose the question, will the gentleman 
yield on the issue? 

Mr. Solarz. Certainly. 

Mr. Biaggi. Incidentally, I believe the question is a verv substan- 
tial question and the responses to it are essential in order to bol- 
ster the position of the advocates of the legislation and resist any 
criticism. 

But let me give you my personal experience. I only started }o 
work for my degree the age of 45. I was given a full scholarship. 
Otherwise, I wouldn't have commenced. While I was teaching in 
City University for 2 years as an adjunct, part-time professor, I 
made a point to ask the older students what motivated them to go 
back to school and what prompted them to get started. Well, they 
said they would have been happy to do this sooner and wanted to 
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do it sooner but they simply couldn't afford it. Apparently as they 

Also those with children saw the children grow up and leave home 
^ e n mg n th 1 ***** iwrden. However, that wifdeffi in th£r 
own personal enrichment, and it was a delay in the development of 
those human beings that could have commLced ye^s e Sr and 
benefited the community as well as those individuals sooner 

1 would like to commend Miss Koloski on her reference to what 
is a part-timer. I think that term should be elimmate Sy'r Stu- 
dents, nontraditional students. y 

I remember having a hearing some 6 years ago upstate and I 

KpTSE? 88 ? b6CaUS f [t was the first time the n^on of ?ontradi- 
wt ntS Came t0 my attention. 1 was also impressed by the 
dents re WaS 3 a™*™* Population of nontraditional stu- 

tfaSiw the * estim0n y today of the entire group, clearly nontradi- 
tional studente are not simply a part of the total system- thev are a 
Part Clearly, they are the part that?s susTafnfng 

Sente ^^^P 11110115 -^^^ 0111 the nontraditional stu- 
dents many of the marginal schools and the universities would 
find themselves in extreme difficulty. 

fromsK nnn ^ U iS^ 81 ™^^ the redu <*ion in enrollment 
trom 260,000 to 180,000. Without governmental assistance these 
^ ld fn b6 ? r l6SS tha n, 180,000 students. So I think we c^ make I 
ffve, the belter! aarfatance, but the more information we 

Thank you. 

Mr. Solarz. I think that this kind of impressionistic analysis 
which you have put forward, based on your own experience^ounds 
very, very persuasive to me. I think it is very helpful 

pomL se 0 n f S ^ s f«n7fi tho i gh y0U u re much more familiar with the 
that £ win in S ?* than lam-that our ability to make the case, 
mat tms will, m fact, result in an expansion of opportunity will be 
lh^l7 ^u termS of Wading on? colleagues that 

nof^v mitia * lve worth ^PPorting. We must -demonstrate it is 

will T& n^ "KZ* 51 /* f0r th0se wh0 are ?Jreadv there, but 
will in fact, open up the doors to educational opportunity for hun- 

S tl th ™ s * ndii or , m ^ions that might not otherwise Se in a po- 
sition to avail themselves of higher education. 

XNow, the final question I have is, in view of the fact that what is 
being proposed here is not an overall increase in fe a level of fund- 
ing in which more is being made available for part-time students 

Kuf^ffi 18 T' y 3 redfvi ? ion of the eating resources in a way* 
which will result in more being available to part-time students it 
nevitably an&escapably follows that less will be ava Inble fo? full- 

aHnteS n Snll W r Uld "SOT to a( ? dress y^rselves to the nation- 
al interest implications of that question. 

JnJ^tf 1 ; 1 take y° ur P oi nts m equity, but in terms of the national 
interest, presumably if we take from the same pot of money a cer- 
tain amount and make it available to part-time students, there will 
tLl " urnber ° f Pf0Ple who are then able to go to school on a part- 
time basis who otherwise wouldn't be able to go. Bu*. similarly it 

SffflTH 7 fW f0l l 0W J that there ™ U th en be less money avail: 
able for the full-time studente, and there may then be a number of 
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full-time students who will have to withdraw from a full-time 
status because they don't have enough money to continue on that 
basis. 

As educators, I would be interested in your view as to whether 
this is something that ought to concern us, whether it is fundamen- 
tally irrelevant, or whether we're better off having more part-time 
students at the expense of less full-time students. 

Mr. Harrison. First, sir, under the proposals I think made to 
Mr. Biaggi and everyone here at the table, the criterion would still 
be individually demonstrated need. So the part-time student would 
not be taking money away from an equally deserving full-time stu- 
dent. That would be absolutely essential. 

Mr. Solarz. The overall level of funding automatically increases 
because it's an entitlement? 

Dr. Murphy. It's an entitlement. 

Mr. Harrison. Yeah. 

Second, the limited experience that we have had with the set- 
aside in present law, where universities that want to can set aside 
up to 10 percent of their money for less-than-half-time students, 
has suggested, as I said in my testimony, that indeed, most part- 
timers under rigorous needs analysis cannot qualify. Fine. They 
should not. But the numbers of part-timers who will qualify for stu- 
dent aid if this prohibition in the law is lifted is very small. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, if the adoption of this legislation will not 
result in a reduction in aid for full-time students because it's an 
entitlement program and it's based on need, does anybody have an 
estimate as to what the cost would be in additional obligations on 
the Treasury? I mean, that's obviously a question which some of 
our colleagues, in a year of $200 billion deficits, are going to ask. 

Dr. Murphy. We have not reached any agreement about what 
this cost would be, and we have asked that it be researched. The 
best I can provide for you is a personal guess, and I would say $100 
million to begin, just on the numbers of part-time students who are 
presently attending. But there is no clear number at this point that 
anybody is prepared to support. 

Mr. Solakz. One doesn t quite know what to say about that, 
except that I would imagine that as we move forward some precise 
estimates may be asked for. I think the idea is a fine one, and I 
fully agree with Mr. Biaggi that there are millions of Americans 
who can benefit from a part-time education, and the sooner they 
caw get it, the better, because then they have more of their life to 
utilize the benefits of an education. 

But I also think that we have got to keep in mind the political 
and fiscal realities within which we're operating. There are a lot of 
very, very constructive ideas, of which this is one, that if they're 
going to be sold have to be sold on the basis of their also being com- 
patible with the context within which we're operating this year. 

Dr. Stedman. Doesn't this in a way harken back to the chair- 
man's definitional question before? I mean, clearly, if we are able 
to put some kind of parameters — albeit Jim docs limit the universe 
that we're talking about — it gives us a doable way to manage the 
change which is all about us. I think in terms of national interest, 
what we have really got to accept is that the education of older 
people is as vital to the country as young people and children. 
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Mr. Solarz. Supposing somebody on the other aisle, to limit the 
financial drain on the Treasury, offered an amendment to this 
which included the formula changes which made part-time stu- 
dents eligible but set a cap which limited any overall increase in 
the program, so that, in fact, whatever went to the part-time stu- 
dents was taken out of the pool available to the full-time students? 
Would you still be in favor of it and, if so, why; and if not, why 
not? 

Mr. Ford. Let me say to the gentleman that if the House got 
crazy enough to adopt such a cap, the chairman would move that 
the committee rise and we would go back to the drawing board. 
That bill would never go to conference with me and the Senate. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, if the chairman says so, I am sure that is the 
case. But just on the merits, I am interested in your responses. 
(t Dr. Murphy. This bill has a title, and in the title is the word 
"fairness." I think that is the principal thrust here, at least initial- 
ly. We want to do what is fair. It is fair to define somebody as eligi- 
ble because they're taking three courses, and it ought to be fair to 
give someone who is taking one course a third of that, everything 
else being equaL 

I would emphasize I think the notion of fairness here, rather 
than any other kinds of arguments that are essentially institution- 
al arguments. 

Mr. Solarz. So you think, in effect* we have no national interest 
in encouraging full-time as opposed to part-time students? 

Dr. Murphy. It is not a question of the Government encouraging 
an interest. It is providing opportunities for people who have that 
interest but can't exercise it. 

Mr. Solarz. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for 
indulging me. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Biaggi. We will have a 10-minute recess. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was in recess.] 

Mr. Ford [presiding]. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. What problems, if any, do you see in implementing 
aid to the part-timers? 

Dr. Murphy. One of the difficulties we encountered with similar 
legislation at the State level, Mr. Biaggi, was the dissemination of 
information on the availability of the dollars and the conditions 
under which they are to be granted. So I would *?ay the two issues 
we would face technically is dissemination of information so that 
enough people know about the program, and secondly, the whole 
issue which at some point needs to be addressed, the extraordinary 
complications involved in both the application for grants and as- 
sistance for aid and the administration of the program. 

We are preparing now a report for this commiittee and others in- 
terested of ways of simplifying the language on the way the whole 
student financial aid programs are to be administered. Right now 
the amounts of paper required to do the award, the determiantion 
of eligibility, the application forms themselves, verification and so 
on, are extremely complicated. 

Mr. Biaggi. Can it be done? 

Dr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biaggi. Dr. Stedman. 
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Dr. Stedman. I would just simply echo that you take the experi- 
ence v/ith the aid for part-time students at the State level in New 
York, I think you have there an indication of, on the one hand, the 
complications, but on the other hand, an affirmation that it is very 
doable. 

Mr. Biaggi. Jim. 

Mr. Harrison. I wouldn't add a word to what has been 

Mr. Biaggi. I have no further questions, Mr. Ch : .c but I 
would once again like to thank the members of the peraJ'r?*' their 
contributions, and also for their support, without which thrt legisla- 
tion clearly would have great difficulty. 

Mr. Ford. I want to thank you very much for your preparation 
for today's hearing and your participation today. You can tell that 
you provoked a lot of interest. 

I think we are wearing some of the members out by this method 
of going through the Higher Education Act. In the old days some- 
body threw a bill together and you either got groups to support it 
or oppose it and then you compromised it and you had a bill. We 
are trying to not overlook the minor things that usually got settled 
at two o'clock in the morning in a conference. This whole question 
of the independent student and the part-time student would get 
lost in the shuffle if we don't do it up front. 

We appreciate the fact that you have put so much time into it 
and trust that you will continue to work on all of the sources you 
have to see that other people understand it in the light you are 
projecting here. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Biaggi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one further ob- 
servation. I think reference was made to the greying, student popu- 
lation. Some people have raised the question of why is it so impor- 
tant that we educate those who have moved along in years. I am 
talking about the more adult rather than the older young folks. 
Given the extension of life expectancy, even if one obtains a degree 
at 60 or 65, the vigorous nature and physical condition of the elder- 
ly in our country is such that one would have a good 10 to 20 years 
further to contribute and participate in a life that is even more en- 
hanced because of that education — aside from the personal gratifi- 
cation of having achieved it. 

Mr. Harrison. They're not getting old, Mr. Biaggi, they're just 
getting more serious. 

Mr. Biaggi. It's intergenerational. They like to go back and study 
with young folks. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. The next panel is Mr. Gerald Bird, associate dean for 
Student Affairs and Financial Assistance, University of Alabama 
at Birmingham; Dr. Dolores E. Cross, president, New York State 
Higher Education Services Corporation; Miss Jean Frohlicher, staff 
director, National Council of Higher Education Loan Programs; 
and Miss Dee Brock, vice president for adult education, Public 
Broadcating Service. 

Your testimony will be inserted in tho record, and we will start 
first with Mr. Bird. 
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STATEMENT OF GERALD T. BIRD, ASSOCIATE DEAN OF STUDENT 
AFFAIRS AND DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID, UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA AT BIRMINGHAM, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS, ACCOMPANIED BY A. DALLAS MARTIN, JR., EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, NASFAA 

Mr. Bird. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
Gerald Bird, the associate dean of Student Affairs and director of 
Financial Aid at the University of Alabama in Birmingham. I am 
currently president of the National Association of Student Finan- 
cial Aid Administrators. 

I appreciate this opportuntiy to appear before you today. I am ac- 
companied by NASFAA's executive director, Dallas Martin. 

We are pleased, as a part of your hearing on the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act, that you have scheduled time to dis- 
cuss the role and the needs of the "nontraditional" student in 
today's postsecondary educational system. 

Research data gathered in 1982 and 1983 by the National Center 
for Educational Statistics shows that 5.25 million students were en- 
rolled in higher education on a part-time basis, or roughly two out 
of five students. A little more than 3 million of these students were 
enrolled as undergraduates. As such, part-time students are report- 
ed as one of the fastest growing groups in postsecondary education. 

As a result of these facts, many educators and policymakers are 
increasingly focusing attention upon the needs of these students 
and upon the current policy of primarily delivering financial aid to 
those students who are enrolled half-time or more. 

While NASFAA does not have any specific legislative recommen- 
dations at this time, we feel there are a number of facts and cir- 
cumstances that need to be carefully considered before this sub- 
committee decides upon an appropriate course of action to deal 
with the needs of the adult part-time student. 

In 1980, our association supported the legislative change that al- 
lowed institutions to expend up to 10 percent of their college work- 
study and Supplemental Educational Opportunity grants to stu- 
dents who were enrolled less than half-time. It was our belief that 
such an approach would enable schools who wished to attract and 
serve these students to do so under their existing operational struc- 
ture without having to administer such funds under a separate set 
of program regulations. Additionally, grants and employment 
would be more preferable to those underserved part-time students 
than would loans, not to mention the administrative costs and/or 
complexities associated with providing small balannce loans to 
most of the students. 

But, unfortunately, this option has not been utilized by the vast 
majority of institutions. In fact, during the past academic year 
ending on June 30, 1984, only 64 institutions elected to expend any 
of their 1983 college work-study or SEOG funds to less than half- 
time students. 

Of the total $355 million appropriated for SEOG programs in 
fiscal year 1983, $95,677 was awarded to less than half-time stu- 
dents, while $191,519 out of $590 million in college work-study 
funds were expended. We have a complete chart using data provid- 
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ed to us by the Education Department which outlines these figures. 
That is in your testimony as Appendix A. It was not available at 
the time the testimony was prepared and is now available here. 

In order to better understand why more schools have chosen not 
to utilize the 10 percent option, NASFAA randomly surveyed a 
number of our members. While several reasons were given, the 
most frequently stated reason was simply that scarcity of available 
funds and the school policy to first provide financial aid to its full- 
time or at least half-time students who have financial need. 

The second issue we have attempted to examine is whether the 
current trend of more and more older students enrolling" in school 
is going to be with us for many years, or is it strictly a function of 
the aging of the "baby boomers." Clearly, all of the demographic 
data shows there is definitely a decline in the number of persons in 
the traditional college age group of 18- to 24-year-olds. 

In a paper prepared in the fall of 1984 by John Lee, formerly of 
Applied Systems Institute, inc., for the Department of Education, 
an analysis was done to study the changing age composition of the 
U.S. population and then compare this changing pattern to the 
tendency of various age groups to enroll in postsecondary educa- 
tion. His study shows that both the overall population and college 
enrollment are becoming older. It is the relative shifts in both pop- 
ulation and enrollment which must be assessed to determine if a 
greater proportion of older individuals are enrolling in college. 

Table 3, found on page 8, indicates the population 35 years and 
older was very slightly more likely to be enrolled in 1982 than in 
1974. The largest increase in participation rates, however, occurred 
within the traditional age group. While 24.61 percent of all 18- to 
24-year-olds were enrolled in college in 1974, 26.67 percent were en- 
rolled in 1982. 

Mr. Lee's study also examined the age shifts with full-time and 
part-time enrollment, and again the results seem to parallel those 
found in this age composition's analyses. Table 4 on page 9 summa- 
rizes his findings. 

Students over the age of 24 comprise a growing proportion of 
full-time enrollment. However, 81.62 percent of full-time enroll- 
ment is still made up of students under the age of 25. 

The age composition of part-time enrollment differs substantially 
from that for full-time enrollment. Students aged 25 and over com- 
prised 68.28 percent of all part-time students. 

Given Mr. Lee's analysis, it is reasonable to conclude that while 
the number of older students on campuses has increased, that in- 
crease is primarily a function of the aging of the total population 
and not so much a function that a higher proportion of older 
people are going back to college. 

Similarly, shifts in full- and part-time enrollments seem to paral- 
lel the shifts in age composition. While a greater proportion of full- 
time students come from the under 25 age population, an almost as 
high a proportion of part-time students comes from the older popu- 
lation. His study also clearly shows that while the traditional col- 
lege age group has declined, enrollments have remained relatively 
steady, because a higher proportion of the 18- to 24-year-olds have 
been enrolling. This trend may be more difficult to maintain in the 
future, however, simply because of the decreasing number of these 
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people in the immediate future. Likewise, while declines in the av- 
nn1ffS 0f ^ menCa / ^h school graduating classes will continue 
until 1998 and beyond, the characteristics of the next wave of tradi- 
tional college age students will be quite different 

As Dr Bud Hodgkinson points out in his paper entitled "Guess 
Whos Coming to College," a much higher percentage of high 
school graduates after 1998 will be minorities, simply because of 
the current birth rate statistics. 

If Dr. Hodgkinson's predictions are correct, and we believe that 
they are, then the total demography of postsecondary education 
will be quite different in the near future. 

We also believe that Dr. Hodgkinson's predictions seem to imply 
that in the future it may be harder for institutions to maintain the 
same proportion of their student bodies from the traditional colleee 
age group and therefore competition for the older students may in- 
crease among the various sectors of postsecondry education Addi- 
tionally, tnere is the question of whether or not these older stu- 
dents will actually avail themselves of the more traditional forms 
of postsecondary education even if they are offered. 

Clearly, there is compelling evidence that large numbers of older 
adults wish to continue their education. Today as many people are 
participating in adult continuing or recurrent education as are en- 
rolled in our traditional postsecondary educational system, and the 
system that serves them seems to be working very well. Therefore, 
it new student assistance program are going to be developed to 
serve this part-time adult population, it seems prudent to carefully 
design them to meet the needs of those who truly need such assist- 
ance as opposed to simply providing universal subsidies for all part- 
time students. 

0 ^.hearings that were held by this subcommittee on September 
25, 1975 Mr George T. Nolfi advanced a similar set of recommen- 
dations based upon a study made in Massachusetts, and the ration- 
ale for establishing selective entitlements for adults from lower 
income and lower provisions educational attainment levels. In his 
testimony, Mr. Nolfi correctly observed that: 

level and^b^.f^ 113 °f"P.P er - m i dd . le income* Previous educational attainment 
J r- Statu - S , are utlllzln e existing continuing education opportunities and 
have ample financial resources to do so, many adults of low or moderate income 

SSK'iySfS'S '- vel r and '? w j ? b 8tatus are ^ 3d^faE3a 

assistance to realize their desire for continuing education. 

Additionally, he noted: 

on^!f„ff1 n f inUi n g ^"? ati P n r at Present theoretically exists as an open and equal 
opportunity for all adults, in fact, adults of lower income and lower ^cioeconomic 
status and previous education level do not have an equal opportunity duTtoTnad 
%?Z y "ff^rmation inadequacy of financial resources, a P nd inadequacy of per 
ceived ability to succeed. For these and other reasons, the social benefite Tom Puwfc 

Z5£tt&s&^ education for lower income 

He then went on to outline the four policy tradeoffs that he felt 
were evident given the limited financial resources that were then 
available. We would suggest they are just as relevant today. 

f «st. either we support more students on a part-time basis and 
fewer students on a full-time basis, or retain the status quo. 
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Second, resources are either diffused through a universal subsidy 
or are utilized in a focused way for selective subsidies to target cli- 
enteles and specific activities for whom there is a high social rate 
of return from participation in recurrent education. 

Third, awards either result in the replacement of private moneys 
now flowing into the support of recurrent education with public 
funds, or they are used in a manner which complements those pri- 
vate moneys and, indeed, stimulates further investment in recur- 
rent education. 

Fourth, either the funds are diffused for a totally discretionary 
broad range of general interest education and activities and occu- 
pationally related education, or they are targeted first at providing 
necessary support for target clienteles to use additional education 
as a vehicle for advancement of their socioeconomic and employ- 
ment positions. . _ 

Mr. Chairman, while matters have changed somewhat since Mr. 
Nolfi offered his proposal, many of the issues that he raised are 
still appropriate today. As I noted earlier, NASFAA has not devel- 
oped any formal policy or proposal on exactly what should be done 
for the nontraditional or adult part-time student. However, we 
have attempted to provide you with a number of facts that we feel 
must be carefully considered and have raised the issues that need 
to be addressed. We also would encourage you to continue to allow 
schools to utilize up to 10 percent of their SEOG and CW-S moneys 
for less than half-time students. However, we do not believe that it 
is necessary to expand this option to the other title IV student as- 
sistance programs. 

Further, we hope in developing any new program serious consid- 
eration will be given to keep it simple, thereby avoiding unneces- 
sary administrative burdens and costs upon all parties. Lastly, we 
would encourage you to target such public subsidy upon those who 
are most in need and upon whom the aid will make the greatest 
impact. . 

In an incidental matter, NASFAA is engaged with the Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Schools in reviewing needed 
changes to regulations to ensure a better and more equitable co- 
ordination of all pubic assistance benefits with student aid. When 
those results are available— and they should be available in late 
August— they will be made available to you. 

Thank you for inviting us to testify on this important issue. Be 
assure we will be happy to work with you in any way we can to 
ensure the educational needs of all of our citizens. 

[The prepared statement of Gerald T. Bird follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gerald T. Bird, Associate Dean of Student Affairs, 
University of Alabama at Birmingham, on Behalf of The National Associa- 
tion of Student Financial Aid Administrators 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, I am Gerald T. Bird, Associate 
Dean of Student Affairs and Director of Student financial Aid at the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham, and President of the National Association of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid Adminsitrators for 1985-86. . 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. I am accompanied by 
NASFAA's Executive Director, Dr. Dallas Martin. m a 

We are pleased, as a part of your hearings on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, that you have scheduled time to discuss the role and the needs of the 
"non-traditional" student in today's postsecondary educational system. The term 
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groups of students such as ftph«X2 ^ u ^ n ° n -traditional, as are spec a 
Sals who are institSflized ThtX*- hlgh J sch °° 1 dropouts, or those individ- 
facts and need i of ' "wffiti^ ^."V ° rder F a PP r °P™tely examine the 
cohort of individuals we £re Sng "S assist ^ We mUSt define the s P ecific 
tiS^i^S^^^^f^^ Cf"te- for Educational Statis- 

data also shows that ove The pfriod of n 6 ' 0 "^ ed V, Cation - NCES 

aged 25-34 increased by Y 70 nM%M*!^th^^ aB ?& In f° llegB Students 

a quote bv New York Uni^i^lL^^T W ^^^^ Muraa ° n ' cmtafa «> 
ai°is Ci s^" n V nl ^?r a 

nate against certain citken soM the biis of the num^ Ub nf P0l ?tt° 

T?tle m v B y t,?H»^ P?, reuaslve a ^nients can be made in fpv pr cf tsSg thf existfne 
Srefu^^^^^ 

uirid&^ 

past acadlmfc year endSnVu^ In fact during the 

any of their 19&J-84 SS£M?kStudv nr r institutions elected to expend 

wr. to fund! „ lh „, ^S^diA^SLlnSli 
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ever, they did have small amounts of institutional or private aid sources. A couple 
of the schools also noted that limited state aid funds were also available. Three low 
priced institutions responded it would cost them more to actually account for the 
funds and produce the student's check than the amount of the tuition that would be 
paid to the student. Therefore they had decided not to use their federal funds in this 
manner. 

Several of the institutions noted that the only students who attended their schools 
on a less than half-time basis were those enrolled in their evening continuing educa- 
tion programs, and as matter of policy they did not serve these students because 
most were not enrolled in degree or certificate programs, or were employed full- 
time. Still other respondents cited problems, or were employed full-time. Still other 
respondents cited problems with knowing how to effectively calculate the financial 
need of these students as the reason they did not award to these students. How- 
ever, the most frequently stated reason was simply the scarcity of available funds 
and the school policy to first provide financial aid to its full-time or at least half- 
time students who have financial need. 

The second issue we have attemped to examine is whether the current trend of 
more and more older students enrolling in school is going to be with us for many 
years to come or is it strictly a function of the aging of the "baby boomers" and the 
fact a higher percentage of women who dropped out earlier to get married and have 
families have now returned to complete their educations., Clearly, all of the demo- 
graphic data shows there is definitely a decline in the number of persons in the tra- 
ditional college age cohort of 18-24 year olds. 

In a paper prepared in the fall of 1984 by John B. Lee, formerly of Applied Sys- 
tems Institute, Inc., for the Department of Education, an analysis was done to study 
the changing age composition of the U.S. population and then compare this chang- 
ing pattern t$-f*he tendency of various age groups to enroll in postsecondary educa- 
tion. As Mr. tuee notes, "Since institutional funding is generally directly related to 
enrollment counts, the economic well being of the institution may be at stake in 
getting the over 25 age population to participate in college." 

However, his analyses, which were based upon data obtained from the October 
Current Population Survey (CPS) of the U.S. Census Bureau, show some rather sur- 
prising facts that may differ from current perceptions. The measure used in Mr. 
Lee's study is the college-going participation rate within age groups. The participa- 
tion rate is a ratio in which the numerator is the number of individuals from an age 
group reported to be enrolled at a given time, and the denominator is the number of 
individuals in that population. The measure links changes in the population and en- 
rollment in a single value that indicates the probability a member of a group is en- 
rolled in college. The following is taken directly from this report: 

Table 1 documents the shifts which have occurred in the age composition of the 
population between 1974 and 1982. The aging of the population is evident in the de- 
cline between 1974 and 1982 of the proportion of the population under age 25 and 
the increase experienced in all but one of the older age groups. The decline in the 
45-54 age group marks the passage of those born during the depression years when 
the birth rates fell markedly. A tt-tfe percent change in this table represents approxi- 
mately two millon individuals aging of the baby boom generation is evident in 
the shifts of more than four -x>;Bv\ individuals from the under 18 age group be- 
tween 1974 and 1982. This isV'^y^v* subject to much discussion among those who 
worry about from where colletfSi ^raw their students in the coming years. As 
the bottom line of Table 1 indicates', iiiere has been relatively little change in the 
proportion of the population over age 35. That group will begin to grow relative to 
other age groups in the next decade. 



TABLE 1— AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 1974, ii78, 1982 



Age group 



1974 



1978 



1982 



1974 to 1982 
Difference 



28.96 
12.92 
14.71 
11.26 
11.87 
175 
10.53 
43.41 



28.75 
12.75 
15.53 
11.39 
10.88 
9.80 
10.89 
42.96 



26.85 
12.59 
16.98 
12.41 
9.93 
9.81 
11.42 
43.57 



-2.11 
-0.33 
+2.27 
+ 1.15 
-1.94 
+0.06 
+0.89 
+0.16 



181; B ...... 

2S'&y- 

35 to 4vX .......... 

45 to 54 



55 to 64 



65 and over, 
35 and over, 



Source: CPS; October 1974, 1978, 1982. 
Compiled by: Applied Systems Institute. Inc. 
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Students enrolled in college also are becoming older. This is shown in Table 2. 
in ^^8 m f^n°^ St ^ e " te i^ de T r comprised 3.15 percent less of total enrollment 

•fv 82 ^ an lt dld ln ^i' In 1974 » 67 * 2§ P ercent of enrollment was accounted for 
1982 Thp l Lp ge ^ U ^ 0 ^ ly Percent of enrollment fell within this group in 
two yelre g * Percent in share of enrollment between the 

The enrollment of students aged 35 and over comprised 1.28 percent more of total 
enrollment in 1982 than it did in 1974. However, this age group represents a small 
u i l 2 n J? e 1 nroll ?ent, 10.40 percent in 1974 and 11.68 percent in 1982. It 

J be noted that this age group became a slightly smaller proportion (-0.29 
percent) of enrollment between 1978 and 1982. 

TABLE 2— AGE COMPOSITION OF COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 1974, 1978, 1982 

(Head count] 

Age group 1974 , 978 1974 to 1982 
difference 

- 3.14 2.45 ?08 -1.06 

64.11 62.59 62.02 -2.09 



Under 18 

18 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 



22.35 23.00 24.23 + 1.8i 
7.14 7.82 . 



55 to 64 

65 and over 



3.56 2.63 . 

1.07 0.87 . 

0.20 0.36 . 



11.68 +1.28 



35 a"d ov^ ioF 1 197 

Source: CPS; October 1974. 1978, 1982 " 

Note: CPS 1 aggregated all enrollment of the population aged 35 and over in 1974 
Compilbd by: Applied Systems l-Mitute, inc. 

w,UK h a th uT? ve - ral i Population and college enrollment are becoming older. It is the 
m nlyf « S ^2 8 #L n b ° th W ulafc P 10 " and enrollment which must be assessed to deter- 
%*LLt £S ater P r °P ortlon of older individuals are enrolling in college. As Table 3 
indicates the population 35 years old and older was very slightly (+0.26 percent) 
more likely to be enrolled in 1982 than in 1974. This is not a verV encouraging ^in 
ed e u?atio°n W identified this age group as a potential market for higher 

n J^rmm e wi? l i Cre o?2i in P^^iP^tion rates occurred within the traditional college 
mfnfih Whlle f 24 * 61 Percent of all 18-24 year olds were enrolled in college in 

2 P • 6 l perCe ^ lt u W v5 e enn J led ln 1982 * There was an increase of 2.06 percentage 
points in the probability enrollment in this age group. ^ B 

TABLE 3— CHANGE IN COLLEGE-GOING PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE GROUP 1974, 1978, 1982 

[Head count] 



Age group 1974 1978 ig82 1974 to 1982 
™ difference 

Under 18 n » n *c 

ltlz~ 7 - 54 in m +u« 

45 to 54 

55 to 64 

65 and over ~1'Z.-.""] ~ 

35 and over 



3.27 3.41 

1.71 1.43 

0.57 0.48 

0.09 0.17 , 



1.19 1.45 1.45 +0.26 



Source: CPS; October 1974, 1978, 1982. 
Note: Compiled by; Applied Systems Institute. Inc. 



^ atl 1 ( ? nal 9 ente u r for Educatl °nal Statistics continues to report increasing na- 
1 10I M ent u a i h year * confoundln e expectations that the decline in size oTthe 
IrZ^uZt L J* over ?9 i past se veraf years would be translated into falling 

enrollments. The data reported here suggest that colleges are having greater success 
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in drawing more enrollment from their traditional clientele than from th* older 

% U r a Le^s study also examined the age shifts within full and part-time enrollment 
and iain the results seem to parallel those found in his age composition s analyses. 
Table 4 and the following description summarizes his findings. 

TABLE 4— AGE COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT FULL- & PAP T -~ !Z 1374, 1978, 1982 

Age group 1974 1978 1982 "Seraio 2 



Full-time: 

Under 18 — 
18 to 24 — 

25 to 34.. 

35 and Over.. 



Total.. 



Part-time: 

Under 18.. 
18 to 24. „ 
25 to 34.. 



35 and Over 

Total 



4.25 


3.66 


2.95 


-L3Q 


80.08 


80.63 


78.67 


-1.41 


12.47 


12.88 


14.96 


+ 2.49 


3.19 


2.83 


3.42 


+0 23 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 




0.91 


0.28 


0.47 


-0.44 


32.34 


30.10 


31.25 


-1.09 


42.07 


41.21 


41.35 


-0.72 


24.67 


28.41 


26.93 


+2.26 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 





Soucf. CPS; October 1974. 1978. 1982. 
Compiled by: Applied Systems Institute. Inc. 



Students over the age 24 comprise a growing proportion of fuU-tirne enrollment. 
Thev Drovide 2.72 percentage points more of enrollment in 1982 than tney naa in 
1974 Hwever, 81.62 percent of full-time enrollment is still made up of students 

""^eage^mpoltion of part-time enrollment differs substantially from that for 
full-time enrollment. Whereas 78.67 percent of full-time enrollment in 1982 was 
made an of 18-24 years oWs. only S1.25 percent of part-time enrollment came from 
Sis age fewup. Students aged 25* and over comprised 68 28 percent of all part-time 
students The only age group which gained enrollment share among part-timers be- 
tween 1974 and 1982 is the oldest (35 & over) group. Their share of part-time enroll- 
ment increased 2.26 percentage points between the two years. 

Given Mr Lee's analyse, it .V reasonable to conclude that while the number of 
older students on camped, has increased, that increase is prim anly f [ ™ t %%L ° 
the aging of the total population and not so much a function that a higher propor- 
tion of older people aregemg back to college. Similarly, shifts in full and part-tane 
enrollments sVem to parallel the shifts in age imposition While a greater propor- 
tion of full-time students come from the under 25 population, an almost as high a 
proportion of part-time students come from the older population. His study also 
clearly shows that while the traditional college age cohort has declined, enrolments 
have remained relatively steady because a higher proportion of the 18-24 year olds 
have been enrolling. This trend may be more difficult to mainta n m the future, 
however! simply because of the decreasing number of these people in the Immediate 
future. Likewise while declines in the average n» s of America's high school graduat- 
ing classes will continue until 1998 and beyond, the characteristics of the next wave 
of traditional college age students will be quite different. , 

As Dr. Bud HodgkirSon points out in his paper entitled, "Guess Who_ s Crnnmi ; to 
Colleee" a much higher oercentage of high school graduates after x998.will be mi 
nlr itfes simply beef use of the current birth rate atetistics. He a so cites , aeveral 
other current facts that seem to have a bearing on this issue, including the follow- 

'"flieher Education analysts have systematically ignored the rapidly increasing pe? 
centre ofTi™es in American Public Schools, now 46 percent in Texas, 43 per- 
cent in California, and 32 percen'. in New York. * , . \ 

The d^hiinl proportion of youth in large segments of America during the decade 
mav mean that many able youth will be able to move directly from high school to a 
good plying job. either bypassing college entirely (and. getting a good education a 
the college leve from their employer who will increasingly provide these services) 
or deferrfng colkge for a few years' At present time, over 20 percent of new college 
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enrollees have not come directly from high school-"stopping out" seems to be ac- 
ceptable and desirable. 

Today, 52 percent of undergraduate enrollments are female ... 28 percent of the 
Black youth age 18 to 24 enter college, and 46 percent of all female youth, but the 
percentage of Hispanic youth who enter college is much lower. Estimates vary from 
o percent to 15 percent 
Regardless of attrition, aijy surge of new enrollments during the next two decades 
t ^oon e P 1 uc ^ tlon ^ led by minorities, particularly Blacks and Hispanics. 
in 1980, the Census reported that of these children being bom in 1980, 48 percent 
of them would basically be raised by a single parent. This is particularly important 
because of new research that has established that children from single parent fami- 
lies have a great deal of difficulty learning in schools— they are far more often disci- 
pline problems than are the children with two parents living at home, and their 
level of achievement is considerably lower than *hose living with two parents. 

It Dr. Hodgkinson s predictions are correct, and we believe that they are, then the 
total demography of postsecondary education will be quite different in the near 
future. What is now often referred to as the "traditional student" may in fact 
become the non-traditional student of the future." 

This view of our changing demography also strongly suggests that institutions 
themselves are going to need to change, and certainly the frequency of students 
coming to schools from single-parent homes is going to place additional economic 
pressures upon our student aid program. We also believe that Dr. Hodgkinson s pre- 
dictions seem to imply that in the future it may be harder for institutions to main- 
tain the same proportion of their student bodies from the traditional college age 
cohort, and therefore competition for the older students may increase among the 
various sectors of postsecondary education. Additionally, there is the question of 
whether or not these older students will actually avail themselves to the more tradi- 
tional forms of postsecondary education even if they are offered. 

Clearly there is Cicrapelling evidence that large numbers of older adults wish to 
continue their education. Today, as many people are participating in adult continu- 
ing or recurrent education as are enrolled in our traditional postsecondary educa- 
tional system, and the system that serves them seems to be working very well, 
inerefore, jf new student assistance programs are goig to be developed to serve this 
part-time adult population, it seems prudent to carefully design them to meet the 
needs of those who truly need such assistance as opposed to simply providing uni- 
versal subsidies upon all part-time students. 

J.n hearings that were held by this Subcommittee on September 25, 1975, Mr. 
ueorge T. Nolfi advanced a similar set of recommendations based upon a study 
made in Massachusetts, and the rationale for establishing selective entitlements for 
adults from lower income and lower provision educational attainment levels. In his 
testimony Mr. Nolfi correctly observed that: 

i V " j^u "l any adults °.C u PPer-middle income, previous educational attainment 
level and job status are utilizing existing continuing education opportunities, and 
have ample financial resources to do so, many adults of low or moderate income, 
lower previous educational attainment level, and low job status are in need of direct 
tinanaal assistance to realize their desire for continued eduction. These adults 
have clearly expressed desires to improve their own position In iife through educa- 
tion to upgrade their employable skills. Public resources invested selectively to in- 

»wf? aCCG ? ? fo - r suc l 1 P*! ple would mone y wel1 tPe* 1 " Additionally he noted, 
WhUe continuing education at present theoretically exists as an open and equal 
opportunity for all adults, in fact, adults of lower income and lower socioeconomic 
status and previous education level do not have an equal opportunity due to inad- 
equacy of ; inforr.>*\hon, inadequacy of financial resources and inadequacy of per- 
ccvved rbikt* tv- -ceed. For these, and other reasons, the social benefits from 
public inv^. ^-v.;v: <« increased recurrent education for lower income and low previ- 
ous edunati ;ts will be quite high. v 

"Given thai, met, the appropriate subsidy mechanism should be derived from the 
particular characteristics of the continuing education system and of the adult clien- 
tele. An appropriate (mechanic w5i have thrre characteristics: first, mature adults 
should receive a subsidy in a manner that pen»it« thm to znikv fheir own deci- 
sions about how they want to pursue their etoatfen: sfssmd, adults (particularly 
disadvantaged adults) must be provided with a^utte information to permit them 
to make mteiligejit decisions, and third, the recurrent and continuing education 
system presently operates almost entirely in a market mode, and hence the natural 
responsiveness oi that system to the needs of adults will be enhanced through the 
provision of demand subsidies directly to adult consumers " 
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Mr. Nol fi also appropriately observed that recurrent education is unique and dis- 
tinct from traditional higher education and that a simple expansion of current post- 
secondary education policies to include part-time adults is not sufficient. He also ad- 
dressed the foregone income question often posed when discussing the desirability of 
awarding aid to part-time students and stated: 

"In the traditional 'full-time-study' model of higher education, one of the largest 
costs to the individual is the cost of foregone income. Importantly, recurrent educa- 
tion policy need not subsidize the foregone income of working adults leaving their 
employment to attend school full-time. Moreover such subsidies would be a highly 
inefficient use of limited education subsidy resources. This is true because adults 
typically now study on a part-time basis in addition to their employment activities. 
This pattern yields significant benefits to the adult who wishes to achieve a greater 
integration of his work and learning experiences, and it reduces the foregone 
income cost to nearly zero. Part-time study also reduces the potential cost to society 
of loss productivity income and taxes while the adult is out of the labor force in the 
full-time study model. Hence public policies for recurrent education should specifi- 
cally support and encourage part-time adult study." 

He then went on to outline the four policy trade/offs that he felt were evident 
given the limited financial resources that were then available. We would suggest 
that they are just as relevant today. 

"First, either more students are assisted on a part-time basis or fewer students 
are assisted to pursue full-time study while receiving income stipends. 

"Second* resources are either diffused through a universal subsidy or are utilized 
in a focused way for selective subsidies to target clienteles and specific activities for 
whom there is a high social rate of return from participation in recurrent educa- 
tion. 

'Third, awards either result in the replacement of private monies now flowing 
into the support of recurrent education with public funds or they are used in a 
manner which complements those private monies and indeed stimulates farther in- 
vestment in recurrent education. 

"Fourth, either the funds are diffused for a totally discretionary broad range of 
general interest education and activities and occupationally related education, or 
they are targeted first at providing necessary support for target clienteles to use ad- 
ditional education as a vehicle for advancement of their soci-economic and employ- 
ment positions. Various proposals have been made for recurrent education finance 
will reflect different positions on these four policy trade-offs." 

Therefore, to address these policy issues Mr. Nolfi suggested a National Adult Re- 
current Education Entitlement Voucher Program and outlined the criteria that he 
believed needed to be considered to develop an effective and equitable program. 
Those thirteen criteria were: 

1. Precision is essential regarding exactly what societal need or problem a policy 
or program of educational entitlement is intended to meet. 

2. The design justification for departures in adult educational entitlement must be 
responsive to social priorities such as alleviating social dependency and unemploy- 
ment. 

3. Public policy should encourage new clientele to pursue recurrent education and 
then public subsidy should be targeted on clienteles not now well-served. 

4. The selective entitlement concept — vouchers should be designed to target aid on 
those of low income and low previous education. 

5. An entitlement program must be designed to target effectively the limited 
available resources on those adults most in need and for whom the aid will make 
the greatest impact. 

6. Any public policy far adult education entitlement must be designed to be con- 
tingent both upon income and previous educational attainment level. 

7. The recurrent education should be paid for by individuals who benefit from it 
according to their ability to pay. 

8. Any new public investment in recurrent education or public program of educa- 
tional entitlement mu3t supplement but not supplant the existing private invest- 
ments k,> continuing education. 

9. Any public policy of adult educational entitlement must utilize effectively the 
vast array of providers of recurrent education services. 

10. The recurrent education policy should adopt a consumer's point of view, giving 
adults self-determination over their educational choices: community-based educa- 
tional and career counseling should also be available to suppitment Snancial subsi- 
dies. 
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11. A state or federal program of educational entitlement for adults shru^d be 
simply administered, avoiding complicated v&zds tests, being geared to ijas?- time 
study, and rationing limited resources in an equitable and efficient manusr. 

12. Mechanisms of state support should primarily subsidize students itismand) in- 
stead of institutions (supply). 

13. Demand subsidization of instruction and supply subsidization trf counseling 
and referral services are the most appropriate strategies. 

Mr. Chairman, while matters have changed somewhat since Mr. Noli! offered his 
proposal, many of the issues that he raised are still appropriate today. As I noted 
earlier, NASFAA has not developed any formal proposal on exactly what should be 
done for the "x^a-traditional" or "adult part-time student." However, we have at- 
tempted to provide you with a number of facts that we feel must be carefully consid- 
ered and have raised the issues that need to be addressed. We also would encourage 
you to continue to allow schools to utilize up to 10 percent of their SEOG and CW-S 
monies for less than half-time students. However, we do not beleive that it is neces- 
sary to expend this option to the other Title IV student assistance programs. 

Further, we hope in developing any new program, serious consideration will be 
given to trying to keep it simple thereby avoiding unnecessary administrative bur- 
dens and costs upon all parties. Lastly we would encourage you to target such public 
subsidy upon those who are most in need and upon whom the aid will make the 
greatest impact. 

Thank you for inviting us to testify on this important issue, and be assured we 
will be happy to work with you in any way we can to insure the educational needs 
of all of our citizens are met. 

J will be pleased to respond to any questions that you may have, 

Appendix A 

ACCOMPANIES THE JULY 10, 1985 STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATORS (NASFAA) 

SEOG/CWS EXPENDITURES LESS THAN HALF TIME STUDENTS FOR THE PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 

1984 

Institution City and S tate SfOG CWS 

Snead State Jr. College Boaz, AL , 

Los Angeles Business Ccilege Los Angeles, CA 

Southwestern College Chula Vista, CA 

U.S. International Univ San Diego, CA 

Universal College of Beauty Los Angeles, CA 

Northwestern Connecticut Community College Winsted, CT 

Norwalk Community College Norwalk, CT 

Florida A&M University Tallahassee, FL 

Brown College of Court Reporting Atlanta, GA 

Fort Valley State College Fort Valley, GA 

Gainesville Jr. College Gainesville, GA 

Hawaii Business College Honolulu, HI 

Sherwood Conservatory of Musio Chicago, IL 

Spertus College of Jucaica Chicago, IL 

Ancilla College Donaldson, IN 

Indiana University-East Richmond, IN 

Cent:al College, Inc Wichita, KS 

Kentucky Christian College Grayson, KY 

of Southwestern Louisiana Lafayette, LA 

Mid-State Bus. Sch. Corp Auburn, ME 

Montgomery Comm. College RockviHe, MD 

Prince Georges Comm. College Largo, MD 

Berk lee College of Music Boston, MA 

Bunker Hill Comm. Col Charlestown, MA 

Northern Essex Comm. Col Haverhill, MA 

Kirtland Comm. Col Roscommon, Ml 

Willmar Comm. Col Willmar, MN 

Jackson State University Jackson, MS 

Dana College Blair, NE 

Luna Voc. Tech. Inst Las Vegas, NM 



0 


$814 


$6,950 


0 


18,225 


0 


400 


0 


1,360 


0 


150 


2,008 


200 


0 


1,600 


0 


280 


0 


4,520 


3,972 


200 


0 


800 


0 


300 


0 


0 


347 


0 


1,800 


0 


2,354 


455 


0 


0 


4,584 


5,250 


7,996 


200 


385 


2,477 


0 


9,900 


0 


0 


2,104 


18,841 


0 


1,427 


0 


156 


817 




0 


U 


643 


400 


0 


947 
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SEOG/CWS EXPENDITURES LESS THAN HALF TIME STUDENTS FOR THE PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 

1984— Continued 



City and State 



SEOG 



Bard College 

Orange County Ccmm. Col 

SUNY Agri. & Tech. Col 

Trocaire College.. 



Tri-County Comm. Col. 

Univ. of N.C.-Gresnsboro 

Defiance College 

Dyke College 

Northwest Technical College 

Owens Technical College 

Northern Oklahoma College — 

Oklahoma Christian College. 



.... Annand?le-wi Hudson, 

Middletown, '«Y. 

.... Alfred, NY 

BuffeNY .... 

_ Murphy, NC 

Greensboro, NC.,~ 

. Defiance, OH.. 



NY- 



Cleveland, OH_ 

. Archbdd, OH.. 



Toledo, OH 

Tonkawa, OK 

, Oklahoma City. OK.. 



Phillips University Enid. OK.. 

Columbia Christian College — „ . — Portland, OR. 

University of Pittsburgh — . . Pittsburgh, PA. — 

Univ. of the Sacred Heart. ... Santurce, PR. 

Chesterfield-Marlboro Tech. Educational Center Cheraw, SC 

Denmark Technical College Denmark, SC. 

State Tech. Inst.-Memphis M^phis. TM 

Tennessee State University — Nashville, TN.. — 

Tenn, Technological Univ ..- Cookeville, TN — 

Trevecca Nazarene College Nashville, TN. — 

Univ. of Tenn.-Knoxville Kno?vil!e, TN 

McLennan Community College Waco, TX 

St Edward's University. Austin, TX. 

Norwich University Northfield, VT 

George Mason University Fairfax, VA 

James Madison University Harrisonburg, VA. 

National Bus. Col., Inc Roanoke, VA. — 

Columbia Basin Comm. Col Pasco, WA 

Gonzaga University Spokane, WA — 

Washington State Univ Pullman, WA....... 

Lawrence University Appleton, Wl 

Silver Lake College of the Holy Family Manitowoc, Wl 

U.S. total 



cws 



0 


42/ 


4,600 


n 
U 


0 


860 


500 


0 


0 


1,843 


0 


Ao^ 
4ol 


1,498 


AO A 

484 


300 


0 


79 


n 
U 


0 


1,084 


400 


0 


2,800 


0 


1 


0 


0 


300 


0 


CC 1 AO. 

00,140 


209 




160 


177 


0 


5,065 


0 


75,903 


3,298 


1.333 


0 


778 


200 


0 


0 


?23 


400 


0 


0 


163 


0 


0 


0 


3.575 


1,400 


471 


3,286 


0 


300 


0 


0 


2,830 


0 


1,550 


200 


0 


875 


0 


95,677 


191,519 



Mr. Ford. Dr. Cross. 

STATEMENT OF DOLORES E. CROSS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
STATE HIGHER EDUCATION SERVICES CORPORATION 

Dr. Cross. Good morning. I would like to thank Chairman Fcrd 
and members of this subcommittee for the opportunity to testify on 
the reauthorization of the Federal Higher Education Act. My com- 
ments will place particular emphasis on nontradition&l students. 

As President of the New York State Higher Education Services 
Corporation, our State's student financial aid agency, I am respon- 
sible for the centralized administration of 19 State programs and 
four Federal programs, which this year are providing $1.4 billion to 
approximately 750,000 New Yorkers. It is from this perspective, as 
well as from my own personal experience as a former 'nontradi- 
tional" student, that I would like to address that issue within the 
context of Federal aid support. 

In 1982, my agency undertook a survey involving 8,000 students 
in the State of New York to determine the way the role that finan- 
cial aid plays in financing the education of these students. I would 
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like to share with you the findings as it relates to traditional stu- 
dents who are going full time, part-time students— and I am adding 
part-time students; it is not in the report that you have before you, 
but I will be pleased to send you a copy of that report. 

I would also like to share with you the preliminary results of the 
survey that New York has conducted on our part-time assistance 
program, a bill that was signed last year. 

First on the report on full-time students, specifically those full- 
time students who are minority and low income. First, after aid 
and the expected family contribution was considered, a "need gap" 
remained which averaged over $800 for all undergraduate aid stu- 
dents, with financially independent students reporting an average 
need gap of over $1,500. 

Minorities, women and part-time students, part of the so-called 
"nontraditional" student population, were overrepresented among 
independent students and reported much higher incidences of a 
need gap and higher average amounts. For example, 76 percent of 
the Hispanic full-time undergraduate aid recipients reported an av- 
erage need gap of $1,830; 68 percent of the black full-time under- 
graduate aid recipients reported an average need gap of $2,300; and 
67 percent of the part-time aid recipients reported an average gap 
of $2,002. Many of these students were working full time. 

I should add that many of the students who were attending 
school full time were also working full time to meet the costs of 
education. 

Among full-time undergraduate students responding to the 
survey, minorities reported vastly lower family income levels than 
their white counterparts, averaging only $13,800 for Hispanics, 
$15,000 for blacks, compared to an average of $31,000 for whites. 

Minority students were more dependent on financial aid than 
their white counterparts and were more likely to perceive student 
aid as critical to their educational plans by reporting a higher like- 
lihood of dropping out or lowering their aspirations if financial aid 
were cut back. 

On the survey as it relates to part-time students, we looked at 
the data and focused specifically on part-time students. We found, 
as was reported, that there is an increasing number of part-time 
students, that the numbers are increasing in terms of women and 
minorities, women with children of their own- The reason most 
often given to why students are going part time was necessit}', fi- 
nancial necessity rather than preference. The greatest need gap for 
a part-time student was experienced by *TO&l^n and minorities be- 
cause they had lower levels of aid. 

When we looked at those students who were subsidized by em- 
ployers, we found that employers were subsidizing the education of 
people who had average incomes of $22,000, and that far fewer dol- 
lars were being provided to subsidize minorities, specifically minor- 
ity females. 

Minorities made up 26 percent of those who we received data on 
in the part-time study, but only 10 percent of those were subsidized 
by their employers. 

On our survey of part-time assistance, last year the State of New 
York passed a new program, the first program of its kind, for part- 
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time aid $11 million dollars was appropriated. As the chancellor 
indicated, we have spent barely $4 million. 

We conducted a survey to find out why the dollars were not 
being used. The reason most often given was the State statute 
which says that if the student does not receive a passing average, 
the institution has the liability. So it was a fact of institutional li- 

ixr has led to the low utilization of this program. 

We and other groups have sought in the statute to charge that 
institutional liability and encourage students to participate in the 
program. The colleges are charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing the students, but the clause of institutional liability has per- 
haps caused many colleges to be reluctant to offer the opportunity 
to high risk students. 

The results also indicate the importance of increased counseling, 
that more counseling must be provided to part-time students. Also 
concern was raised about improved instruction, providing a first- 
class education to part-time students. Concerns were also raised as 
it relates to child care and encouraging other segments of the com- 
munity to provide aid for direct as well as indirect costs. 

In talking to the counselors themselves on a personal basis, 
many of them felt that efforts should be made to encourage more 
male minorities, more mafes who are members of minority scon ** 
to attend school. r 

In New York, many of us in the higher education community 
have been quite assert! re in our belief that the part-time student is 
a serious student, that a student who goes part time goes of neces- 
sity. Like Congressman Biaggi, I have,- the personal experience of 
also being a nontraditional student Wis interesting in that at that 
time that didn t call them nontraditional students, and I'm not 
really sure what nontraditional means, but I think it's a compli- 
ment of some sort. 

My own personal experience includes that of— and I have shared 
this on other occasions— that of being married at age 17. By the 
time I finished my first year of college at 20 I had two children. I 
went to school a mixture of full and part time for 8 years. I attend- 
ed an urban university. I was a serious student. I also had the 
honor or the pleasure of completing my NDSL payment, my last 
^7^/^' m 1973 > which was 3 years before my son went to college 
4.J i t r 355 3X1 exam P le > because I feel that's important. I 
think the aspect of having gone to school the nontraditional route, 
and as a parent being undercapitalized by the time my son w£is 
read for college, is an important point, because it is a problem that 
is faced by traditional as well as nontraditional students who are 
first generation in school. 

The data that we have on low-income students, minority stu- 
dents, and part-time students, is in agreement with much of the 
data that has been provided by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the College Board, the Ariierican Association of State Colleges 
and Univerisities, as well as the National Association of Financial 
Aid Administrators. These data support our findings and highlight 
the fragility of access support systems for vulnerable populations. 
Clearly, the national goal of providing equity and educational op- 
portunity at the higher education level is in jeopardy. 
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As Congress considers the policy direction for the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, demographic expectations, particularly as they describe 
the emerging role of the nontraditional student, should be kept in 
the forefront. 

Consider the following projection: By the year 2020, 35 percent of 
the Nation's population will be from minority groups, with some 
States like New York having even a higher proportion of minority 

Thfe higher education pool is changing to include more students 
from nontraditional backgrounds. However, the ability of student 
support systems such as financial aid programs to adequately meet 
the needs of these populations appears to not do what we had 
hoped it would do as a policy, and it fails to meet the needs of 
many of these students. 

Students from nontraditional backgrounds are reporting, as I 
mentioned earlier, the greatest need, but they are also reporting 
that they're losing ground in terms of available aid. Thus, many 
are dropping out of college. A tremendous waste will continue to 
ocqur. It will be a lost opportunity for millions if the programs are 
not refocused and redirected to meet this new population. 

Since the current level of hardship for these nontraditional stu- 
dents is a documented reality, many of us were very much dis- 
tressed by the President's fiscal year 1986 budget proposal, that ap- 
peared on the face of it not to reflect the reality of the human con- 
dition. The proposals appear to be developed without the input of 
the educational community and were definitely biased against par- 
ticular groups. 

We realize in the higher education community that the war for 
the survival for higher education is not over. For example, I read of 
a document recently circulated by the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget which indicated a target of $3 billion in student aid 
savings over the next 3 }'ears, with only $650 million, 22 percent of 
that amount, to be derived from charges to the guaranteed student 
loan program. Thus, funding for Pell grants and the campus-based 
programs are definitely targets for more proposed cuts in the 
future. 

While we acknowledge that reducing the Federal deficit is essen- 
tial, we must also highlight that Federal student aid programs 
were level-funded from 1979 to 1984, thus losing nearly 20 percent 
in purchasing power. I doubt that defense programs can make the 
same claim. Thus, I would contend, and my colleagues would con- 
tend, that higher education has done its fair share to control Feder- 
al costs; now it is time to look elsewhere. 

I would also suggest that for this country, as well as for other 
countries, the best defense for us is an educated work force. In 
1957, when this country felt the threat of Russian and Sputnik, we 
invested more dollars in education. Today I think it is essential to 
begin looking at that again and saying loud and clear that the best 
defense is an educated work force and defending, as well as in- 
creasing, the aid that we provide students. 

Earlier this year New York State, as well as other groups, sent 
recommendations to you, Chairman Ford, on the reauthorization. I 
would like to just share three with you that I think are especially 
relovant for this nontraditional community. 
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For example, we have recommended higher Federal grant fund- 
ing levels, including higher grant levels for the Pell Grant, the 
State Student Incentive Grants, and the Supplemental Education 
Opportunity Grants. 

A second recommendation is an increase in loan limits for stu- 
dents who have used all available grant and assistance. This is to 
help students who are going to institutions with higher education 
costs. 

And third, an extension of the guaranteed student loan repay- 
ment period in a way which ensures that the student receives the 
same level of Federal subsidies as would have been paid over the 
current 10-year repayment period. 

In sum, we are here today because we feel strongly about the 
principles of equity, excellence, as well as choice for students. We 
are here today because we are concerned that many students are 
being discouragd. Many students see the threat of cutbacks and the 
actual cutbacks as an indication that we are no longer interested 
in their education. 

In my experience in meeting with minority students at the com- 
munity level, I am devastated when I observe what has happened 
to them. What has happened is something that none of us talk 
about or could anticipate. These events are killing the spirit of our 
young. And even though many of them aspire for a higher educa- 
tion, what has been done to the threat of cutbacks has perhaps dis- 
couraged them. 

We are working to disseminate information to individuals at the 
community level and at the same time to convince others that the 
students we're talking about are serious students, they are the 
future, and that in order for us to maintain the leadership that we 
have in the world, we have to, by examply, provide for their educa- 
tion and retention in this postsecondary system of this country. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dolores E. Cross follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dolores E. Cross, Ph.D., President, New York State 
Higher Education Services Corporation 

Good morning. I would like to thank Chairman Ford and members of this subcom- 
mittee for the opportunity to testify on the reauthorization of the Federal Higher 
Education Act. My comments will place particular emphasis on non-traditional stu- 
dents. 

As President of the New York State Higher Education Services Corporation, our 
state's student financial aid agency, I am responsible for the centralized administra- 
tion of 19 state progress and 4 federal programs, which this year are providing $1.4 
billion to approximately 750,000 New Yorkers. It is from this perspective, as well as 
from my own personal experience as a former "non-traditional" student, that I 
would like to address that issue within the context of federal student aid support. 

This coming year, more than three-fourths of all government sponsored aid re- 
ceived by New York students will be from the federal Title IV programs. New 
York's system includes over 600 degree-granting and vocational institutions which 
enroll more than one million students annually, employ 200,000 faculty and staff, 
and contribute $15-20 billion annually to the state's economy via direct and indirect 
expenditures. Because of our mix of institutions and students, we depend heavily on 
federal student aid to maintain these opportunities. Over 44 percent of our college 
students attend non-public colleges (twice the national average) and roughly one of 
every five college students in this state is a member of a minority group (25 percent 
higher than the national average). 
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To determine the extent to which financial aid plays a role in the financing of 
higher education in New York State, our agency conducted an extensive research 
project in 1982 which found the following: 

1) After aid and the expected family contribution were considered, a "need gap" 
remained which averaged over $800 for all undergraduate aid recipients, with finan- 
Cl oV^* ln de ? e . ndent undergraduates reporting an average need gap of over $1,450. 

A) Minorities, women, and part-time students, part of the so-called "non-tradition- 
al student population, were over-represented among independent students and re- 
90 i m c hl S her incidences of a need gap and higher average amounts. For ex- 
ample, 7b percent of the Hispanic full-time undergraduate aid recipients reported 
an average need gap of $1,830; 68 percent of the Black full-time undergraduate aid 
recipients reported an average need gap of $2,300, and 67 percent of the part-time 
aid recipients reported an average gap of $2,002 y Many of these students are work- 
ing full-time. 

3) Among full-time undergraduate students responding to the survey, minorities 
reported vastly lower family income levels than their White counterparts— averag- 
ing only $13,800 Hispanics, $15,000 for Blacks, compared to an average of $31,000 
for Whites. 

4) Minority students were more dependent on financial aid than their White coun- 
terparts and were more likely to perceive student aid as critical to their educational 
plans by reporting a higher likelihood of dropping out or down-grading their aspira- 
tions should aid be reduced. 

Recent national studies by the American Council cn Education, The College 
Board, American Association of State College*: and Universities support our findings 
and highlight the fragility of access support systems for vulnerable populations. 
Clearly, the national goal of providing equity and educational opportunity at the 
higher education level is in jeopardy. 

As Congress considers the policy direction for the Higher Education Act, demo- 
graphic expectations, particularly as they describe the emerging role of the non-tra- 
ditional student, should be kept in the forefront. Consider the following projection: 

By the year 2020, 35 percent of the nation's population will be from minority 
groups (with some states like New York likely to exhibit even higher proportions). 

1 he higher education pool is changing to include more students from non-tradi- 
tional backgrounds. However, the ability of student support systems such as finan- 
cial aid programs to adequately meet the needs of these populations appears to be 
doubtful, btudents from non-traditional backgrounds are reporting the greatest 
need, but also are reporting that they are losing ground in terms of available finan- 
cial resources. Thus, they drop out of college. A tremendous waste will occur with 
the continuation of such a scenario. A lost opportunity for millions will result if gov- 
ernment programs are not refocused and redirected to better meet the needs of 
these needy populations. I submit that the intellectual, economic, and emotional 
price tag of such a course of action is unaffordable to this nation. 

Since the current level of hardship for these non-traditional students is a docu- 
mented reality, we were clearly distressed by the President's fiscal year 1986 budget 
proposals, as they appeared to reflect no sensitivity to the important issues in 
higher education. They appear to be developed without any input from the educa- 
tional community and were definitively biased against particular groups. 

We realize that the war for the survival of higher education is not over. For ex- 
ample, I read of a document recently circulated by the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget which indicated a target of thee billion dollars in student aid savings 
over the next three years, with only 650 million dollars (22 percent) of that amount 
to be derived from changes to the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Thus, fund- 
ing tor Pell grants and the campus-based programs are evidently targets for more 
proposed cuts in the future. While we acknowledge that reducing the federal deficit 
is essential, we must a so highlight that federal student aid programs were level- 
funded from 1979-84, thus losing nearly 20 percent in purchasing power. I doubt 
that defense programs can make the same claim and, thus I would contend that 
higher education has done its fair share to control federal cost; now it's time to look 
elsewhere. 

A more recent example of the Administration's lack of thoroughness and concern 
tor non-traditional families was evident within the President's tax reform proposals. 
These proposals, while ostensibly serving to simplify the tax system and improve 
fairness and equity, could actually work to diminish opportunities for higher educa- 
tion. In states such as New York where significant support is provided to nontradi- 
tional families via educational and other social support programs, the President's 
tax reform proposals would serve to dramatic-ally increase the federal tax burden, 
buch an increase would cause immediate pressures to reduce public support pro- 
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grams at the state and local levels which, without replacement by federal monies, 
would likely result in higher tuition levels at public and community colleges and 
lower levels of student aid support via grants and scholarship programs that are 
state-funded. Ironically, such pressures would come within states with high minority 
populations thus causing a disproportionate impact on opportunities for these 
people. I urge the members of this subcommittee, as you are asked to consider the 
proposals for tax reform, to reflect cautiously on their likely impact on the higher 
education enterprise which nationally serves over 12 million students and contrib- 
utes, directly and indirectly, $150-$200 billion annually to the nation's economy. 

Too much is at stake to allow short-term budget-driven considerations to override 
the long-term educational and economic security of this country. If the current 
trends of hardship to minority and other non-traditional student groups continues, 
we're virtually assuring that a growing component of our population will be under- 
educated, unemployable and non-contributing to the nation s economic well-being. 
How can we possibly expect to serve as a world model within such a shameful sce- 
nario? 

Las- year our agency developed a Reauthorization Position Paper. This spring, we 
selected 16 recommendations from that report and submitted them to this subcom- 
mittee by the April 30th, 1985 deadline. Inherent in those recommendations were a 
philosophy which seeks to protect the neediest. For example: 

1) Higher federal grant funding levels, including Pell Grant, State Student Incen- 
tive Grants, Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants, 

2) An increase in loan limits for students who have used all available grant and 
assistance first, and 

3) An extension of the Guaranteed Student Loan repayment period in a way 
which ensures that the student receives the same level of federal subsidies as would 
have been paid over the current ten-year repayment period. 

I urge this subcommittee to consider our recommendations as they are based on 
the experience of the oldest and largest State guarantee agency in the nation. Ad- 
mittedly, they are just a few of the many options possible for consideration. 

Finally, at the heart of American idealism is the belief that opportunity, equality 
and the right of choice are intrinsic values in a democratic society. In aspiring to 
these democratic ideals, we have learned that freedom and opportunity are fragile 
and elusive abstractions that require vigilance, care and protection in order to be 
real, to survive and grow. At present, one of the greatest expressions of American 
freedom and opportunity, our system of postsecondary education, is seriously threat- 
ened and in need of safeguarding. We most strive to stand firm against irrational 
proposals which irrevocably reverse social progress. Let us make those who would 
put forth these proposals hear the voices of wisdom and experience. And let us 
assure that equal opportunity does not become an experiment of past decades, but 
rather a realization before the next millennium. 

Thank you for this opportunity to address you. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Frohlicher. 

. STATEMENT OF JEAN S. FROHLICHER, STAFF DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HIGHER EDUCATION LOAN PROGRAMS 

Ms. Frohlicher. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Jean Frohlicher and I am staff director of the National 
Council of Higher Education Loan Programs. However, I would like 
to emphasize that today I am not really testifying in that capacity 
as the council has not taken any position on the legislation before 
the subcommittee on expanding eligibility for part-time students in 
the guaranteed loan program. Rather, what I would like to do 
today I think is simply share with the subcommittee some of the 
technical concerns that I see in proposals which have been made to 
expand eligibility for GSL. 

The first comes in the area of what actually are we doing for stu- 
dents by deleting subsection 2 of section 484 and opening up eligi- 
bility to below half-time students. By simply making this change, 
we are really offering students a hollow promise that loan assist- 
ance wiil be available in that under the GSL statute itself a stu- 
dent borrowing for an education at a part-time level would not be 
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entitled to deferral of his obligation while he was in school and, 
therefore, 6 months after he took out his loan he would be thrown 
into a repayment status, even if he were still in school on a part- 
time basis. So really, all you are doing is giving a free 6 months 
before the loan repayment starts becoming due. 

On the other hand, if one conforms to deferral provisions of the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program to allow for a deferral of loans 
of students who are attending on a part-time basis, you really 
create a potential thicket of having a Federal policy which is at- 
tempting to assist the nontraditional student being converted in 
practicality into a Federal policy, inadvertent though it might be, 
of supporting a perpetual student. 

A student who would be allowed to have his loan repayment obli- 
gation deferred as long as he took one course a semester would be 
crazy not to continue to take one course a semester into perpetuity. 
The Federal subsidies of interest and special allowance would con- 
tinue for an absolutely endless period of time while the student's 
obligation to repay— this would include, obviously, if you just con- 
formed the deferrals generally of students who might have substan- 
tial outstanding loan balances from having gone full-time to under- 
graduate or graduate level school. So I question whether the sub- 
committee wants to get into the thicket of creating the potential 
for serious abuse into the perennial student, perennial Federal sub- 
sidy situation. This is at least something that should be given seri- 
ous coujideration as you consider expanded GSL's into this area. 

The cost of education is another issue which has been raised this 
morning. Mr. Biaggi takes care of it in his bill by limiting the al- 
lowable costs of education to less than half-time students to those 
costs of education which are strictly related to the educational ex- 
perience, not extending to the less-than-half-time student the provi- 
sions of current law which also allow for a portion of living ex- 
penses, rent, transportation, room and board, that sort of thing. 
This does modify to a large extent what kind of loan level a part- 
time Stuart would be eligible for. However, I would point out, es- 
pecially m the light of earlier testimony, talking about rigid needs 
analyses for students before they would be eligible for benefits, and 
at least in ihe case of guaranteed student loans, any student from 
a family with an adjusted gross income of $30,000 or less would be 
automatically eligible under current law today, unaffected by 
either budget reconciliation or reauthorization provisions, to 
having a full entitlement for the amount of the cost of his educa- 
tion without any needs assessment being done. So this is again I 
think something that needs to be considered as one talks about the 
effects in GSL. 

A third problem that expansion of the GSL program as it's cur- 
rently constituted into the less-than-half-time student really comes 
into the question of access. The subcommittee has heard from innu- 
merable witnesses the truism that a small loan costs a bank the 
same to make as a large loan. We have really very few acceas prob- 
lems to loan capital in the country today, for two major reasons. 
?o n onJ? t , he avera S e loan balance right now is running about 
£2,300, so we re really not talking about minuscule balance loans. 
The second is that the States have been very active in setting up 
lender-of-last-resort programs, either directly or through commer- 
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cial lenders who indicated their willingness to serve as lenders of 

la ¥aS°«»ncerned that if we're talking about > extremely small [bal- 
ance loans here, the $100 or $200 loan that, has been dismissed in 
some of the testimony, has the tipping point that would enable 
part-time students to go to school or not go to school, again you re 
threatening to hold out a promise that may or may not be there 
We don't have access problems now. If the market is flooded with 
requests for $100 loans, you may very well see access ; prob ems for 
that portion of the population because lenders are extremely reluc- 
tant to go through the amount of paperwork and Federal regula- 
tion that they have to do to participate in this program for a loan 

^Mhin'rpersonally, philosophically if we are talking about the 
extremely needy part-time student who needs that $100 to WuU or 
a smXamount, I would have questions as to whether that person 
should borrow in the first place. If that size and amount of money 
makes a difference, that person probably should be getting a grant 
rather than a loan. One thing that the National Council is strongly 
on record on-our president has testified, Dr. Cross has testified- 
we believe that we should have a much stronger balance between 
grants ar d loan programs and that the loan program should be the 
S car °n the train of student financial aid for individuals rather 
than being pushed up front and having people thrown into loan sit- 
uations and into an assumption of debt burden, that they should 
not handle or are not capable of handling. . , , oM 

Although a large portion or the bulk of part-time students are 
probably extremely serious students, a number of people m i school 
who are part-time are testing the waters to see really if higher ^edu- 
cation is for them, if this is what they want. A number of them 
mav very well find it is not. , , u 

Where the guaranteed loan program does not serve students well 
is where the system does not serve students well whether it is the 
educational system that does not provide the student what he 
looking for wnen he goes to college, or whether it is the economic 
system that does not provide him the job appointment upon leaving 
scheol that is salary commensurate with the expectations he has 
when he went to school. ., . _ . 

The student that walks out, that drops out, or that gets i his 
decree and goes to work at McDonald's because the economics ot 
hifarea such that he can't get a job for which he was trained, is 
probably the most likely student in the GSL Program to default be- 
cause he doesn't see that he got anything for his money. I flunk 
that if we are talking about extremely mar ginal studente, or ex- 
tremely great need, they shouldn't be put into the loan Program. 

I recog?ize that this fs an extremely difficult budget period. As 
the spokesman for a program that has been a l leader on i the hit 
parade, the Office of Management and Budget, for a long period pi 
time; I recognize the constraints, but I would urge the subcommit- 
teTto at leaSt give some thought to the establishment^ 
of some small size at the beginning directed toward the specific 
needs of part-time students. I think it probably would be as cost ef- 
fective to the Federal Government to ao it that way as to attempt 
to modify the major programs that are currently on the books. 
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Those institutions which do enroll sizeable proportions of needy 
part-time students would be able to apply for money from the Sec- 
retary or from whomever and be able to distribute that money on 
campus, depending upon the individual needs of the student to be 
served, whether the grant makes the difference or whether the stu- 
dent comes into school, whether they could supplement a work- 
study, whether the institutions wants to run a small loan program 
on its own. 

But I would suggest that given the dangers of creating a class of 
perpetual students with deferred CSL obligations, of adding debt 
aurden to students who may or may not succeed in the system and 
Who may or may not default on their loans, that the costs and the 
elliciency of running a separate special program for part-time stu- 
dents, to recognize the real needs there are in this country for as- 
sistance to those students, would be at least as efficient a use of 
federal resources as amending the existing Pell grant, campus- 
based and especially the existing GSL Program. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Jean Frohlicher follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jean S. Frohlicher 
t ;M r - Ch ?irman orH Members of the Subcommittee: My name is Jean S. Frohlicher 
fJ^r,W y w-V° da 1 L aS °- n individual . not as Staff Director of the Natfonai 
Council ot Higher Education Loan Progams, Inc. The Council has not taken a 
forma position , on the question of amending the Guaranteed Studentloan Pnpam 
Lo, 1 ,"f C - lude u ell - glb ^ ty °/ students attending postsecondary education on a less-than 
hali-time basis Therefore, my testimony today will be limited ta , rtechnical dLcus- 

re°c n eiv°e f SaS ffiSSn? Pr ° P ° Sal * * "** ^ * 

Ample evidence has already been presented to this Subcommittee on the growth 
n the numbers of nontraditional students in postsecondary education It if clear 
ave^g 0 eTu a d n en^ 8tltUtl0n8, ^ traditiona1 ' ™*™> 18-22 year old is no longer the 

studenPtahn^-r L Ud?n , t i?' a * n P JPSr am , recognizes this, as current law enables a 
KaSSsJrfKunS » H <" att "?. dm * a '- , ? aSt ° n a half - time basis - trolled in a 
insUt^on A f l ^ (3 ' ? ak i ng , ^rf**"? progress, in the judgment of the 
'nstitution As ong as i an individual is enrolled in school on at least a half-time 
basis, his obligation to begin repayment of his Guaranteed Loan is deferred 

DEFERRAL AND REPAYMENT 

bolrow 6 ^^^; 6 Si r m - Ply a ™ nded . to authorize less-than-half-time students to 
° tb e P r on V se of increased assistance from the Federal government would be 

thTwK i 0W ' Jpo " tekin S °«t his Guaranteed Student Loan, a student would be 
wrZolled in -T"* Ppn°?.P«** to beginning repayment, even though he 
£?wl™lvr " P° stsec °ndary education on a part-time basis. Deferral of repayment 
is triggered only by enrollment on at least a half-time basis. repayment 

f;m P n „V 1 tL 0 io er ' ' f tl \ e 'eolation were to conform the deferrals to reflect part- 
f' me f attend f nc ?' ? new set of problems would be created. A Federal policy of assist- 
nf rS'^ 1 S J ud , ent Could be easily inverted into a practice of support- 
continued to 1 f st , udentS -.A s lon S ^ a student, even one previously enrolled full-time, 
trkLered «d UHp ^TnTr C ° UrSe l0a ^ hi3 repayment obligation would not be 
S^AZincl^ytlnts^^ W0U ' d C ° ntlnUe to 8ubsidize b ° th -'-est and 

sistence lTnni Ze h P t lt e J ea I I l e ^- 0f O many no ? trad it5°nal students for financial as- 
l^l ' * n 0 , 1 believe : that this Subcommittee wants to encourage students to 
remain perpetually in school, at a one-course-a-term level, in order to avoid the r 
legitimate repayment obligations. mar 
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COST OF EDUCATION 

Under current law, an undergraduate student is eligible for up to 32,500, so long 
as the total does not exceed the cost of his education. If the adjusted gross income of 
the student's family does not exceed $30,000, no needs test is applied to the student 
For an AGI in excess of $30,000, a student must undergo a needs analysis to deter- 
mine the amount for which he is eligible. 

In determining cost of education, room, board, and transportation costs are includ- 
ed, as well as direct school charges such as tuition and fees. It is expected that a 
portion of the loan proceeds may be used to pay for a student's living expenses, 
since the student is attending school and unable to work full-time- 

Yet the less-than-half-time student may well be able to hold a full-time job while 
attending postsecondary education on e part-time basis. His earning ability is not 
impaired by his status as a student While college may add to his expenses, and 
therefore some assistance may be merited, I question whether the Subcommittee in- 
tends to subsidize the student's day-to-day living costs — expenses totally unrelated 
to the cost of his attending school— through the mechanism oi a Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan. 

SMALL LOANS 

Much of the testimony concerning part-time students stresses that their need for 
financial assistance in small amounts is great. I cannot dispute this assertion. 

However, as the Subcommittee has heard repeatedly, it costs a lender the same 
amount to make a low-balance loan as it does to make a high-balance loan. Lenders 
are understandably reluctant to undertake the paperwork necessary to make a $100 
Guaranteed Student Loan, when they could just as cheaply make a $10,000 car loan 
or $75,000 home mortgage, on which the return would be much greater. 

Currently, the Guaranteed Student Loan Program does not experience problems 
with student access to loan capital for two major reasons: (1) the average loan bal- 
ance is currently more than $2,300, close to the statutory limit, and (2) States are 
increasingly establishing lender of last resort programs; either directly or through 
participating commercial lenders, to provide loans to students unable to obtain 
them through regular sources. 

However, the potential increase in small-balance loans which opening up the pro- 
gram to part-time students might generate could, in some areas, create new access 
problems. The Federal government should not hold out the promise of assistance if 
it is unable to deliver on that promise. 

GRANTS V. LOANS 

Finally, I have personal philosophical reservations about encouraging part-time 
students to borrow under the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. If such students 
are in such great need that $100 or $200 will make the difference between their at- 
tending school or not attending, then I believe that they are needy enough to war- 
rant grant support. 

Guaranteed loans should not be the first fo/ni of financial aid offered to extreme- 
ly needy students. They should only be made available after other grant and work 
sources have been exhausted, to make up the difference between educational cost 
and other forms of aid. An extremely needed student should not have his postsec- 
ondary education career burdened with debt, on top of the other obstacles confront- 
ing him. Marginal students — those who are "testing the waters" of higher education 
to see if it really is for them— are the moet likely to default on their loans if they 
determine that the postsecondary educational experience is not what they need. 
Their experiment with higher education should not be allowed to wreck their credit 
rating for the future. 

SUGGESTIONS 

While I realize that the realities of the Federal Budget make new programs ques- 
tionable at best, I believe that the financial aid problems of part-time students 
would best be met with the enactment of a modest program specifically directed at 
their needs. 

Rather then altering the eligibility standards for existing student financial assist- 
ance programs, the Congress ahould authorize a small discretionary program in the 
Department of Education, to which institutions enrolling significant numbers of 
needy part-time students could apply. Funds derived from this program could be 
used on-campus for grants, work-study, or institutionally-based loans, in the discre- 
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tion of the student financial aid administrator, depending on the individual's par- 
ticular situation. 

I believe that such a program would have a substantial impact on the financial 
aid problems now faced by less-than-half-time students. It would be more directly 
responsive to their particular needs than the reformulation of any existing aid pro- 
gram directed at full-time or half-time students. And, in the long fun, it would prob- 
ably not cost the Treasury substantially more to provide such aid directly than to 
provide it through the mechanism of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, with 
its attendant subsidies— especially if an expansion of deferments creared a group of 
non-repaying "permanent students"— and default costs. 

I urge the Subcommittee to consider authorizing a new program of financial aid 
for less-than-half-time students, as an alternative to ament a existing programs. 

I would be happy to answer any questions the Subcommittee i^ay have. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
Ms. Brock. 

STATEMENT OF DEE BROCK, VICE i WIDEST FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION, PUBLIC BROADCASTING SERVICE 

Ms. Brock. Mr. Chairman and committee members, thank you 
very much for the opportunity to speak on behalf of the use of tele- 
communications for adult learning in this country. 

Let me speak primarily about television used for postsecondary 
education, because as vice president of adult learning for PBS, 
Public Broadcasting Service, that is the area I know best. Further, 
television is the telecommunications technology used by most adult 
learners and most institutions of higher education today. And 
third, since your invitation to speak, I have checked with a number 
of educators and a number of students, and it is in television, along 
with computers, that they see the most promise for the future in 
adult learning using telecommunications. ~ 

In 1981, PBS initiated the Adult Learning Service. It was a bold, 
new enterprise to combine telecommunications and postsecondary 
education. The idea is a partnership of local public television sta- 
tions working in cohort with their colleges and universities in their 
communities and the delivery then of college credit courses by tele- 
vision. In just 4 years, over 900 colleges and universities, about 
equally divided between 2-year and 4-year institutions, have offered 
over 10,000 sections of college credit courses and enrolled almost a 
third of a million students. We think this is very significant 
progress and we think that it's important in thinking about what 
should be done for adult learners. 

Who are these students who are now enrolled in television 
cours3S? Well, study after study demonstrates the same land of 
thing. About 60 percent of them are full-time workers outside their 
homes. About 30 percent of them are part-time workers outside 
their homes. Over half of them are women. Almost all of them, men 
and women, have home responsibilities, dependents for whom 
they're responsbile. About 60 percent of these students say that if 
the course they are taking were not offered by television, they 
would not be enrolled. 

Now, averages and numbers don't really tell the story of who 
these students are. In my written testimony I have offered you a 
number of examples of students who are now enrolled in television 
courses or who in the very recent past were enrolled in television 
courses. You will see over and over again the story of people like 
my colleague here, your neighbors, and perhaps even yourself. 
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What, then, can this new legislates do on behalf of adult learn- 
ers who want to or must use t£42Cc^unumcations in order to 
pur su ?the ^education? I think there two basic answers to this 
question. The first one is that the barriers to , the use of telecom- 
munications can be denied, can be taktea out of the legislation. The 
SSnd thing is, I think that this bill could authorize a significant 
of Fedfral money to be used for the express purpose cr post- 
secondary education offered via telecommunications. 

Let me speak to my first point, removing barriers. It seems 
unfair That there should be any barrier to part-tune students and 
S access to student aid. Most of the televisbn students are m 
fact part-timers. Probably all of them are. These students are 
worker? and they have families, and they are still ambitious and 
SSned to continue their education and to improve pelves 
desDite the fact that it is a real burden upon them to do that. 
Raffi than penalizing them for their diligence, they should be re- 
warded, X l wo$S- but at least they should have equal access 
fco whatever funds are available to assist students. 

Second r there shoiM be no restrictions against the mode of in- 
struction A college ?r university should be left to determme for 
iteelf how it wishls to offer instniction, and that instruction then 
should T the choice of the student as well. There should be no bar- 
rier ag^onst telecommunications as a way of offering telecommuni- 
cations There are literally hundreds and hu'^reds of stories and 
studX researcKtudies, demonstrating the f ^fhfful WUteed 
an instructional medium, and that medium should be f ull y ut ^; 

Third, students who are adults and have dependents, either _ ch 1- 
dren or aged parents or others for whow they nave to care, should 
not be penalized in access to Federal loans and aid I and should have 
the same care and equity given to them as depen ^ ^^taJ 
given when their parents are supporting them and their educat on. 
^Fourth, studente need to know that loans, and grants are avail- 
able to them equally, even though they maght. be part-time stu- 
dents even though they might wish to learn via telecornmumca- 



Now to my second point. I am sensitive to the fact that we are at 
a tinTe when people are very concerned about Federal moneys 
being allocked The fact remains that there are many educational 
needs in this country thffi are not being met now, and those needs 
often canno? be met by traditional methods. We have needs not 
only for people who want to earn .baccalaureate degree*, but ^ 
for people who want to take vocational education training for grad- 
uatrprograms, for recertification for professionals. We have needs 
f^r adifS who do not have the basic skills to function adequately 
n our sccirty. We have needs for employability skills, for retram- 
ng for people whose jobs have been phased out by a changing econ- 
omy We have needs for science ano. math professionals who need 
?ol?e updated regularly and often, and for those science and math 

te ThS n°ee b d e s U c P a d n at be faken'are of through telecommunications 
They aren't being taken care of that way now. The expertise and 
tViP technology are here, but the funds are not. . 

CtoSpSSSd for national distribution via television are very 
expensivi The courses that are in the Adult Learning Service cata- 
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log nght now cost between $500,000 and $6 million each to produce 
u are ver y Effective once the initial funds have been 
Thev Sefnl ZSf*?™ can be used natTonwile 

ffir^ b | m & 11 used nationwide right now, ea ch one of them, by 
hundreds of colleges. Further, they can be used repeatedly, and 

their quality. ^ ***** "V diminishment^n 

overlmkeT 10 ^^? 6 ^ fa somet hing that shouldn't be 

are very few postsecondary institutions in this 
country that can aggregate the level of scholarship, researchers S- 

™ZtT' ff h designers > that ^ ™ televiion 

nrn^nr. tooffer. Further, very few intitutions can afford to 

CPB DrofectTf ** ^ribution. In fact, the Annlnberg? 

„; P r ?J ect . a few pioneering colleges and univerisites, and a few 
pioneering public television stations are about the only fSndJrs of 

S?i32ff n - * S ° th ° Ugh We have a slowl y mowing catafog of 
fet-rate television courses, we realy need much morl We need 
many more courses in many more fields, and in many more levefs 
We also need full curricula if we are to meet the nleds of adults 
for education, and we need new delivery systems 

ouhlfc hrSJ? 6 publiC television satellite interconnection and 
public broadcasters across the country are putting a sienificart 
number ol postsecondary instructional hours into 80 perS ofTll 

this country right now. But th^poXcond- 
i i ^ 'u rea i ly onl y one of doz ens of needs that are out 
upon the public broadcaster today. And despite the fact that open 
ZlSinT m P ort | nt now and must continue te > reE 
S??? t iv d u 1VQ 7 of P os tsecondary instruction, the fact re- 
SSS£dSS hC br ° adcaSterS Cannot do this job on open circu* 

Drofectc r a ned^pN n H nee ,V BS right o noW is workin & ° n a new 
project called the National Narrowcast Sevice. It is a new Drom-am- 

ming service designed to be delivered directly to worksites Km 
mumty centers to libraries, as well as to colleges Tand universitiS 
tested t h i s sp ing in 20 commuSfis ttS 
country. But the expertise exists, the technology exists to make 
this a national service. But the funds to harness that system the 
criS*lV r * ate ^at courseware, are not available ^ Thuf ^eeml 
critical that you authorize funds specifically for the development of 
postsecondary educational telecommunication. The investment 
£°3£ Iv^n^ WiU be WeU Paid 0ff ' hanoSmdy paKf! 

human hSS Pme ? °f> ° Ur ^ im P° rt ant national resource 
country. g Pay ° ff m a more P rod uctive and vital 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dee Brock follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dee Brock, Vice President, Public Broadcasting 

Service 
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vesniently accessible. Because telecommunications technology can deliver education 
to .adults in their homee, on their jobs, and in their community centers, it could 
enable all motivated and capable adults to earn college degrees; teachers and other 
professionals to keep up-to-date in their specialties; workers to learn to !*? siore pro- 
ductive in their current jobs or retrain for entirely different jobs as our economy 
increasingly requires; ev*ry American to be at least functionally literate; thus, it 
culd make the dream of luViong, continuous education a reality. 

After years of drsasxis an£ experimentation by visionaries and praetioners, the use 
of education and training via telecommunications has achieved a level cf excellence 
that makes it possible for it tc Relieve a place ?n the mainstream of postsecondary 
education. Literally hundreds of research studies demonstrate that telecommunica- 
tions is an elective way to reach and teach students. Farther, fctactets find tele- 
communications a satisfying and convenient way to learn as the growing number of 
enrollees attest. 

Whti are the students who need and use telecommunications now to achieve their 
educational goals? Let me speak primarily about students taking ctf25«ge credit 
courses by television, because as Vice President of Adult Learning frx t;he Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS), I know this use of telecommunications be*& Further, 
television is used by more institutions of higher education and by more college stu- 
dents for full college courses than any of the other telecommunications technologies 
Also, since receiving your invitation to address this committee, I have checked with 
many educators and students in many states, and it is in broadcast and nonbroad- 
cast television and in computers used for instructional purposes that they s.ee the 
greatest potential for the future of adult learning via telecommunications. 

In fall, 1981, PBS launched the Adult Learning Service, a major new initiative in 
higher education and telecommunications. This service delivers quality college 
credit television courses via satellite to local partnerships of public television sta- 
tions and the colleges and universities in their communities. These partnerships 
then deliver the courses to local students, primarily over open circuit broadcast- 
channels. The result is that in just four years over 900 colleges in collaboration with 
280 public television stations have offered over 10,000 class sections of PBS Adult 
Learning Service television courses, and almost a third of a million students have 
enrolled in those courses to earn college credit. 

Demographic studies by representative institutions among participants in the PBS 
Adult Learning Service, as well as a national study conducted by the Instructional 
Television Consortium, a group of community colleges, last year, tell the same story 
over and over again. Students enrolled in television courses are largely older than 
so-called traditional students, with the biggest cohort between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty. Most of these students are workers. Some sixty percent hold down 
full-time jobs outside their homes; some thirty percent work part-time outside their 
homes. Most of the rest are housewives, whom we all know work full-time inside 
their homes. Somewhat over half of these students are women. Almost all of them, 
men and women, have family responsibilities to fulfill, along with their jobs. Indeed, 
these students are hard-working and ambitious adults, looking to education and 
training to help them get a promotion or a raise, to keep up to date in their fields, 
to retrain for new careers. Often students are enrolled in both on-campus and televi- 
sion courses at the same time. However, some sixty percent of the television stu- 
dents say they would not have enrolled in the course if it had! net heen available by 
television. It is important to note that to students the method / - dructionni deliv- 
ery is secondary to their two primary demands: quality and <> •■ iience. For many 
busy adults, college courses delivered directly to their homec * J/nr worksites are 
the only ways these needs can be met. 

But the truth about thc^e students is told not in numbers and averages, but in 
real stories, for these students are real people living in every state of this union. 

Eftie Pack of Moorefield, Kentucky, a wife and a mother of three teenagers, is 
employed with the Head Start program in her hometown. Because of her busy life, 
EfTie appreciates the convenience of television courses via KET, for they allow her 
to learn in her own home. She says television courses have helped her grow person- 
nally and professionally— and they have already earned her a raise. 

Lynnanne Eddington of Denver, Colorado, had to drop out of her on-campus 
courses when her new baby arrived, but she did not want to drop out of college. 
Television courses broadcast over KRMA/TV on behalf of Metropolitan State Uni- 
versity allow her to continue to work without interruption toward her degree while 
she cares for her growing family. When her children are older, she will be prepared 
to begin the career of her choice. 

Merilla Konitzer of Abrimes, Wisconsin, got her chance to begin college because 
of television. Although she had dropped out of high school years before, Merilla, like 
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thousands of others in Wisconsin and across the nation, completed the GED televi- 
sion course offered on her local public television station and thus passed her exami- 
nation for her high school equivalency diploma. As a result, Mei i&i now working 
toward a college degree at Northeast Wisconsin Technical Institute. Indeed, because 
of her enthusiasm about learning via television, all of her family has joined her in 
viewing lessons, and her son Randy has also enrolled in a television course. 

When Dave Mercer, an instructor at The Pennsylvania State University, asked 
his students to comment on the value of the political science television course he 
was teaching, he was greatly impressed by the thoughtfulness and the importance of 
the replies. He calls the following response typical: "I was apolitical until I took 
Congress: We the People. After this class, I learned how to distill important facts 
before putting my voting power to work." 

Anna Jones, a sixty year old early retiree in Chicago, Illinois, decided she had a 
lot of good years left in which to make a contribution to her community, and televi- 
sion courses opened the way for her to learn a new field. She is enrolled in The 
Write Course, an introduction to composition course offered by Wright College of 
the City Colleges of Chicago and broadcast over public television station WYCC/TV 
and hopes to become a teacher or tutor for students with special needs. 

Fernando Gonzalez, a surgical nurse in Dallas, Texas, finds it impossible to attend 
on-campus classes because of his erratic work schedule. With telecourses, however, 
he never misses a call from his -work, nor does he miss out on finishing his educa- 
tion. Despite his demanding job, he does not worry about missing lessons, for El 
Centro College tapes the programs, and Fernando can replay them at his conven- 
ience. 

Several years ago when I taught college courses via television, my student roster 
included hundreds of students like these. Indeed, the ranks of television courses are 
full of people whose life styles require a new delivery system if they are to progress 
as quickly as they wish; with people who feel apprehension at entering college class- 
rooms after years away from schools; with people who have spent their work lives in 
one job, only to find in their middle years that the job has been phased out; with 
people whose home responsibilities make going to campus regularly a difficult or 
impossible task; with people who look to learning to keep them vigorous and active. 
For growing numbers of students, courses offered via telecommunications can pro- 
vide the quality and the convenience they need. Yet among the same groups are 
students who need, but cannot afford postsecondary education without the financial 
assistance from which current legislation bars them. 

What, then, can Congress do in the higher education reauthorization legislation to 
insure that all students who need to or wish to do so can benefit educationally from 
telecommunications? There are two basic answers to that question: (1) remove bar- 
riers to financial assistance to students who are learning via telecommunications; 
(2) provide support for further development of postsecondary education via telecom- 
munications. 

1. Financial barriers to telecommunications as a delivery mode for college courses 
should be removed from the new legislation. 

Students learning via telecommunications should receive the same consideration 
for federal loans and grants as students learning via other methods, regardless of 
the number of credit hours earned through any particular instructional mode. 
There is n j persuasive research to associate a lack of instructional intergrity with 
learning delivered via telecommunications, and there is a longstanding and valuable 
tradition to leave to institutions of higher education the freedom to use any instruc- 
tional methodology they choose so long as they meet the standards of their state 
higher education authorities, their regional accrediting agencies, and their own 
boards and faculties. Thus, students should be eligible for federal loans and grants 
based on their needs, rather than on the technology used to deliver their education. 

Parttime students, regardless of the number of hours of which they enroll each 
term, should have equal access to all federal loans and most students who learn via 
telecommunications are parttime students. Because of job and home responsibilities, 
many can spare the time to work on only one or two courses during any academic 
term. However, their restricted hours of study do not reflect $ fekadasical attitude 
toward learning; oi;. the contrary, these students are dete ^>v,-.d to continue their 
education despite their busy schedules, and they Bhould bv iv-^ -araged, rather than 
penalized, for theii ambitions. 

The new legislation should include a fully-funded reaffirmation that independent 
stutonts with deperd^nts should pay the same amount, but no more, of their discre- 
tionary income towar* ;hc. cost of their education than that of families with depend- 
ent students, -lany telecommunications students learning via telecommunications 
are single parents, and despite the strain of full responsibility for themselves and 
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their children, they diligently try to continue their education. Their persistence and 

^™rA 0, ^Sw U ^teASu^raS that financial assistance is 
equally available to less than full-time students and to students learn.ng via tele- 

TcSWd pr^vidhupport for the development of postsecondary educa- 
tion telecommunications curricula and systems. , . . . . , Q „ ; j onf 

While the jurisdiction for education clearly resides , m each state > . .s also evident 
that local postsecondary interests can often be best served by national ™ tlv «s 
and support In no area is this statement more true than m the are na ^of ^telecom- 
munications. Today's nationally distributed television courses pull together from 
across the country and even from around the world the best scholars, practioners, 
S E ional designers, and production teams available to create the courses . Televi- 
sion courses take students to the real places wher; eye ."ts happen and introduce 
them to the real people who are involved or most knmvledgeab e. Television courses 
give every student a front row seat and engage not only their intellect butthw 
senses and emotions is well. Of course, these courses are more than just television 
series thev are fcily integrated learning systems complete with a full complement 
of texteook^, ^id^ and oKer learning materials. Typical examples from this slowly 
erowine catalog of superior courses include: ._ 

The Urain produced by WNET/TV, New York, features the very latest scientific 
krowledge about that most mysterious and wonderful organ the human brain and 
se£es as an introductory level course in both psychology and b.o ogy departments 

The Business File, produced by Dallas County Community Co lege D.st r c .. not 
only describes the way American business world functions, but also takes students 
°nside large and small firms to learn from those who operate businesses, as well as 

{r °^^t St ^^ e , Produced by WETA/TV Washington, D.C and Jh. 
American Political Science Association, moves the student.ins.d ! the United States 
Congress. For example, one program, explores a Congressional Committee such as 
this one and lets students hear from Representatives and Senators, their staffs lob- 
byiste and ordinary and extraordinary citizens interested m a particular piece of 

le ?he Nm Literacy, produced by onsortium of colleges in Southern California, 

^uS^f&S^^ by the California Institute of Technology, 
teaches the introductory course in physics, uses experiments, dramatizations, the 
latest in computer graphics, and textbooks at different levels to make this course 
serve both science and non-science majors. _. ____ 

These courses cost between $500,000 to S6.000.000 each to produce and might seem 
excessively expensive if they were produced by only one institution for only one 
Seas signal area. But among the benefits of superior television wun^ lhrt 
thev can be used in every part of the country, and they can be used repeatedly for 
ml£y yeure Further, the local faculty members assigned by local institutions to 
teach the courses insure that students have the opportunity for the kind and the 
kvel of personal interaction they need and that the course is adapted to meet log! 
needs and standards. Most importantly, once the courses are produced, the fact that 
"hey hive long lives and can be used nationwide, combined with their superior qual- 
ftv makls thlse products very cost-effective. With fully developed delivery systems 
in pkee, telecommunications ^ould deliver quality education even more widely and 

"BeclSof'the initio investments these courses require few institutions attempt 
to produce for national distribution without assise, and thaa are few sources of 
funds. Indeed, the newly created Annenberg/CPB Project along ; mth a i few colleges 
and a few public television stations, have been the P™«P te *^?^^5rf?^£K 
currently available college television courses are models of their kind, much more 
needs to be done if the use of telecommunications is going to come close :ta i«Mtag 
its true potential to serve the educational needs of the nation s adults. It is i no . only 
essentiaf that we develop many more academic courses in many »°™ J »«* * 
is also critical that we develop courses in technology, manufacturing, robotics, and 
other technical and vocational areas. Further, it is essential that we create full cur- 
ricula to help us move ahead in a very competitive world 

To create full curricula for academic degrees; for continuous up-dating and im- 
provement of science and math professionals and for science and math teachers for 
professional recertification; for upgrading of work skills; fo . r retram.^ of employees 
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s HL nd „ C r mU i lty t dem - an . ds u P° n those scar « broadcast hoi?re; and pSbHc broad' 

SXte^SX- 8tUdentS - Th6Se ^"H mi ^ ht be adminfstered m a part of the 

can we build the new swternt SSSit Si ' cor P° rate - and Private sources, 
learners will Wr™*™? fu u develo P the new courseware to serve our nation's 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

mon^Il^ y f°u flrSt ' the K eSe!x ? titIe 1 P ermits States to use 
JJSiW ° pur P° ses i for , the Promotion of resource shar- 
eations either Z^- U ? 68 f^?^ including telecommuni- 
£rri~L f «• ? lnter , stat e or instrastate basis to overcome 
barriers to postsecondary educational opportunities. 
Do you know of any State that does that? 

Ms. Brock. I know of many States who in fact do u*p trt^mrn 
to U SS™ q f% WeIL ^ 1 ^ know natfo^llyfi We 
willtal^ there 
l J?' F ^ RD ' - But • t . his speflks specifically of contracting with col- 
Affa^fSTo^^ ttdUCt 315 aCtUaI " na! ~ 

SXx3ueh PBS i^t 1 ' area ' N T hun ? red of them work with 
g i el ? nd there , are G£hers who work on their own 
There are also Stats networks who are heavily involved But basi 
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cally this is happening through public television across the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Ms. Frohlicher, I take it that you're suggesting that there should 
be some form of grant aid set aside for part-time students, but that 
they should not participate if they're less than half-time in the ex- 
isting grant programs? 

Ms. Frohlicher. Yes. I think my suggestion is simply that there 
is an obvious need for assistance for part-time, especially in light of 
the fact that the current programs, or at least the current funding 
levels, for the nonentitlement programs don't meet the needs that 
have been demonstrated right now for the full-time student. 

I think Mr. Solarz' question earlier about a displacement of 
funds for full-time students as a result of expanding the program to 
part-time, GSL would be the only program in which you would ac- 
tually have a situation where additional eligibility would lead auto- 
matically to additional funds availability because of our entitle- 
ment nature. 

I feel it is probably just simpler, both for the student and the in- 
stitution, to provide the flexibility that a separate program would 
offer, rather than attempting to make all sorts of modifications in 
the existing programs to reflect the unique character of the nontra- 
ditional student. 

I recognize the budget implications, but I just think, just as 2711 
begins to start defining cost of education differently, I am very con- 
cerned that as it progresses, and the concern about the Scarsdale 
housewife who wants to take music appreciation or flower arrang- 
ing, I would hate to see the basic aid programs right now begin to 
look like the later stages of the GI bill, v/here eligibility for specific 
curricula started creeping into the law and the law started saying 
your can't take dance courses, you can't take flying courses. I think 
you get into a situation where the needs of the nontraditional stu- 
dent are sufficiently different from the needs of your standard 18- 
to 22-year-old or your full-time student of whatever age, that it 
would probably be more efficient and less subject to abuse to allow 
the aid officer on campus to craft a needs program specifically di- 
rected at those students, rather than trying to artificially force 
them into the structure we already have. 

Mr. Ford. Does anyone else on the panel want to respond to 
that? 

Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Miss Brock, how do you monitor the kind of curricu- 
la you're talking about? 

Ms. Brock. Currently, with college credit courses, we work 
through the local colleges and universities, We are wedded to the 
idsa that public broadcasting is a local entity, i?.nd so is education. 
Therefore, we offer the courses nationally coordinated and distrib- 
uted, but then local colleges and universities choose from our cata- 
log the courses they wish to offer. They then make them available 
via their local public television station, sometimes by cable, and 
also by other technologies. 

Mr. Biaggi. Let me understand this. It is an interesting concept. 
You will be televising to the classroom or to the individual at 
home? 
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Ms. Brock. They are going directly to individuals at home. Some 
colleges do use them in the classroom, but primarily they are for 
home use. 

Mr. Biaggi. That's what I thought. How do you monitor that? 
Ms. Brock. The college and university offering the course moni- 
tors those 

Mr. Biaggi. In what fashion? 

Ms. Brock. There is always a local faculty appointed to be in 
charge of each class section, and that faculty person is responsible 
for seeing that the student learn in the same way that he or she is 
responsible for seeing that students learn in other classes. 

Mr. Biaggi. It would seem to me that, in order for that to 
happen, there would have to be a contact between the faculty and 
the student somewhere along the line. 

Ms. Brock. There is. There is. For the most part— you see, once 
the university has chose to use the course, it appoints a faculty. 
The faculty then designs the local input, the local design of the 
course. Almost always that faculty person will hold one on-campus 
session before the course begins to acquaint the students with the 
way the course works, to tell them about their textbooks, to give 
them the communication system that will be used throughout the 
course. So while the students may come to campus once, twice, four 
times, during the course of the term, basically they are able to 
learn at home. 

As my student? *ised to tell me, "Well, I don't mind coming to 
campus three tin^s a term, four times a term, but I can't afford to 
come to campus regularly three times a week or two times a 
week. So the faculty and the students communicate ^ letter, they 
communicate by phone, they communicate sometimes \>y computer. 

Mr. r ord. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Biaggi. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Wayne State University in Detroit has, for a number 
of years, had a program they called weekend college, where you 
can enroll in a full, regular college program, and the only time you 
see a classroom is on a Saturday or a Sunday. Then you fill in be- 
tween tnat with the television courses they offer through public 
broadcasting. The same program will be shows! at several different 
times during the day, so if you're working a day shift, afternoon 
shift, or night shift, there is some time -during the day you can find 
that program. Then there is a requirement of a number of class- 
room hours that go with it. 

We had a fight with the Veterans' Administration back early in 
the Carter administration because the Veterans' Administration 
could not— as Jean has pointed out, they got into this mentality of 
trying to stop anything that didn't look like a traditional class- 
room. They could not accept this, so they started trying to impose a 
number of classroom hours requirement and really couldn't get 
across the concept that a classroom hour could be made up by an 
hour or half-hour television program, that they actually tide it and 
fit it into the program like a lecture. 

I don't know what the proportion of time is, but there's a rela- 
tively small amount of time to maintain a program spent on the 
college campus. Indeed, not all of the time is spent at the college 
campus. They have satellites. They use high schools and other 
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places for a teacher to go out into parts of the city and be available 
to the people in that area so that they don't have to come all the 
way downtown. It's been going on for a number of years and they 
actually graduate people from that program. But they don t just sit 
at home and watch TV and write a test. . 

Ms. Brock. That's right. Each course, as a matter of fact, in addi- 
tion to having a wonderful television series, will also have a lull 
complement of associated materials, always a textbook, a student 
guide, a faculty guide to help them deal with adult learners, and to 
develop a communication system that works. 

Mr. Biaggi. I know the illustration that the chairman gives is an 
integrated situation. That is more palatable. I'm not bound to any 
ironclad traditional situation, but on the other side of it, 1 m a 
little skeptical about having a course or degree totally on televi- 

S1 °Ms. Brock. I think to think of a television course as totally on 
television is probably, in itself, inaccurate. Every television course I 
know includes an on-campus teacher and some on-campus activi- 
ties, as well as a whole complement of books. # 

Dr. Cross. I would like to add something to that. I think what is 
important here is when we think about the student who doesn t go 
to school the traditional route is that there is more to talk about 
than financial aid. It is financial aid, it is knowledge of available 
programs, it is child care, it is the quality of those programs, tele- 
communications. It is broad. 

I think it has been brought out here by your questions and the 
chairman's question that what we will eventually have to come to 
grips with is not only aid but the quality of instruction and how 
the instruction gets to the student who has a different personal cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you. # 

Mr. Bird, you made reference to the institutions not availing 
themselves of work study moneys and SEOG moneys. First, the 
amendment that would allow up to 10 percent of moneys to be used 
for SEOG is my amendment, and I am just curious as to why the 
money available wasn't used. What is the reason? m 

Mr. Bird. Well, in the testimony we address the fact primarily 
that there is not enough money for the full-time students and that 
most institutions have policies or perceived policies that would say 
we aid first the full-time student or the student who is a persister, 
one who is going to complete a degree, one who is seeking a degree. 

Mr. Biaggi. Except my amendment said set aside 10 percent, iu 
percent of those moneys available to be used. 

Mr. Bird. Well, I certainly would not be in a position of correct- 
ing you, but I think 

Mr. Biaggi. I'm always subject to correction, Mr. Bird. 

Mr. Bird. That it stated that 10 percent may be used. 

Mr. Biaggi. That's correct. 

Mr. Bird. Rather than setting it aside. So really, it actually was 
not a set aside amount. . ^ , 

Mr. Biaggi. That's correct. It was may be used. Then what we re 
talking about is an attitude in the institutions? 

Mr. Bird. Surely. 
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tion?' BlAGGI ' How d0 we chan & e that attitude through this legisla- 

Mr. Bird. I think that I sincerely do not know the answer to that 
question, and 1 m not sure many of the panelists would submit they 

Mr. Biaggi. Does anyone have an answer for that? 

Dr. Cross. Eventually I think as more students become part- 
time, they will begin applying the pressures to have things change. 
I agree with Chancellor Murphy, that information is very impor- 
tant, btudents need to know about available programs. They need 
to know their responsibilities as well as how the institutions can 
help them complete tueir programs. I believe they will use that in- 
formation. 

Mr. P(' W .D. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. Biaggi. Surely. 

Mr. Ford. I am looking at the added chart to Mr. Bird's testimo- 
ny, and there are only four schools in the State of New York that 
use any of their SEOG's or college work-study for less than half 
time. None of them are in New York City. There is only one in the 
State of Michigan which is way up in Roscommon in the boon- 
docks and they use both SEOG money and college work-study-not 
a lot, but they used some of each. 

When you see, out of all the institutions in New York, only four 
of them-and they re all Middletown, NY, Alfred, NY, Buffalo, An- 

ESSSSSZ&SS^ S 3 n6W ° ne ° n me - ^ in the world is 
Mr. Biaggi. On the Hudson. [Laughter.] 

are ising^t' th ° Se the ° nly schoois in the whole State that 
Mr. Biaggi Dr. Cross, first let me, at this late date, welcome you 
and commend you for the work you have been doing in this area, 
representing the States so well. 

Have you any data on the number of part-time students who 
arop out of school because they can't afford to continue' 

Dr. oross. No; we don't have that data now, but we are under- 
taking currently a second study on part-time students and we are 
attempting to identify where those students are. We have, for ex- 
ample, information that there are manv students who get TAP 
which is a State grant, who seem to be in good academic standing! 
who are there one semester and not there the following. We are 
going to begin communicating with those students as to why they 
aren t there. We also can get similar information on students who 
have received part-time Pell, and there again to find out more in- 
formation about the dropouts. 

I think the big problem for us is that we don't know how many 
potential part-time or foil-time students there are. We know that 
with high tech, with the advent of high tech and the importance of 
increasing your skills, there should be more part-time students hist 
because of the nature of jobs. So I would suggest there are probably 
potentially more part-time students, and the students hevtt to eet 
the mformaluon about Pell that is available, and in New York, the 
State PT assistance that is available. 

Mr. Ford. Could I ask a question? 

Mr. Biaggi. Sure. 
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Mr. Ford. Are you restricting your study of New York to part- 
time students in postsecondary institutions, or all part-time stu- 
dents? 

Dr. Cross. You mean postsecondary, 4-year colleges? 

Mr. Ford. For example, would you pick up the person who is 
taking a single course in computer operating 1 or 2 nights a week 
through one of the high schools while working? 

Dr. Cross. Yes; it is all postsecondary. You mean the proprietary 
schools? 

Mr. Ford. The high school vocational education program. 
Dr. Cross. No. It is limited to postsecondary institutions, the in- 
dependent 

Mr. Ford. Then you're going to miss a lot of them, aren't you? 

Dr. Cross. You mean BOCES-type institutions? 

Mr. Ford. But you're going to miss a lot of part-time students. 

Dr. Cross. Those who are in adult education. 

Mr. Ford. In my area, there are numerous high schools that 
have programs such as computer operating, basic computer oper- 
ations, math courses and others, where factory workers and others 
are taking advantage of going to what they call night school. They 
go to one of the local high schools a couple of evenings a week. 
They may be 30 years old. But they see the seniority list coming 
closer and closer each time there's a layoff in the plant and they're 
trying to get some new skills. 

They don't all go to the community college or to one of the uni- 
Vc fifties. The high schools are more and more filling that gap. As a 
matter of fact, some of -vie high schools are combining their adult 
education money with their vocational education money, and when 
they do that in Michigan, they have to agree that at least 10 per- 
cent of all the students participating in their program will be non- 
traJitional. They havo got to be beyond high school age. So they 
are forced «o meet that kind of a quota in order to be able to com- 
bine the funds. 

Dr. Cross. I'm not sure, but t' at is very helpful. When I go back, 
I'm going to find out, and also find out to see if we can do that. 

Mr. Ford. Somebody in your State vocational education division 
ought to be able to tell you, because it is very rapidly growing, just 
as it is in higher education. 

On the other subcommittee, we have been watching this growth 
in adult vocational education at the high school level. And then 
you've got the complex one that also operates in my area, with 
what they caU articulated programs, where some of the classes ar« 
given in the high school, some are given in the junior college, and 
some of the students are getting high school credit for the class ftjsd 
some are getting college credit for the class. 

Dr. Cross. OK. I will find out. I think there is time for us to give 
the survey instrument on that group, too. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. We have the second bell on the vote, which cuts us off. 
Do you have any more questions? 

Mr. Biaggi. No. 

Mr. Ford. I think we will let the panel go. I apologize for keeping 
you so long this morning. It took longer than we h&d expected. 
Thaiik you very much for your assistance. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

The City University of New York, 

New York, NY, July 31, 1985. 

Hon. William D. Ford, 

U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC 

Dear Bill: Just a note to thank you again for providing me with the opportunity 
to testify on behalf of part-time student aid. I am grateful for your longstanding in- 
terest in the non-traditional student, and I hope our testimony was helpful. I also 
wish to clarify two points that arose at the hearing. 

First, you asked about a phrase in my testimony indicating that the proposed ex- 
tension of aid to less-than-half-time students would "not include students in non- 
credit ^courses and would be restricted to enrolled students working toward a 
degree . You asked whether this would constitute a new restriction beyond current 
law, and our response is no. The proposal neither expands nor contracts the current 
restriction of eligibility to "students enrolled in a course of study". 

Second, you asked if institutions currently count their part-time students whei: 
applying for campus-based aid. The answer is that institutions count students at- 
tending half-time or more; they do not count less-than-half-time students. The pro- 
posal would enable institutions to count all their part-time students in applying for 
aid. If the part-time students were counted, the school would be required to spend a 
reasonable proportion of the aid on those students. This does not impose any par- 
ticular jHTceritage requirement on institutions, but it dees not mandate that part- 
time students not be ignored when aid is distributed. 

Once again, I want you to know that we appreciate the open and comprehensive 
marnw in which you have been guiding the subcommittee's reauthorization delib- 
eratahtt- tf my staff or I can be of further assistance, please let us know. 

Wgrmc&t regards. 
0?nflnilly, 

Joseph Murphy, 

Chancellor. 



The Association of Urban Universities, 

Washington, DC 

«oft. William D. Ford, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, Washington, DC 

Dear Mr. Chairman: During the July 10 hearing, you asked me what AUU's po- 
rtion was on the proposals being advanced within ACE and NASFAA with respect 
to the definition of independent student for the purposes of student assistance. Es- 
sentially, I punted, asking for time to consult with my Board on this issue. 

f AnS g ^ 0 eiA e ? rd from my Board » 1 0311 sav that AUU is not prepared to endorse 
the ALh-NASFAA proposals in the form they have thus far taken. 

bssentially, where current practice provides for the establishment of student de- 
pendence or independence on the evidence of the student's income tax status, and 
where the Administration wouM like to make a blanket assumption about age as an 
automatic determiner of independence, the ACE-NASFAA plan involves assuming 
that students who are age 22 or less on January 1 of the year they apply for aid, ar- 
dependent, unless they fit into one of a number of criteria, such as being a veteran, 
being a ward of the court, being a graduate student, being married, having depend- 
ents of their own, etc, Students who fall into the "dependent" category under this 
formula would be required to present parental income data, whatever their actual 
family relationship rmght be. Student aid directors at the institutions, under the 
terms of the ACE-NASFAA proposal, would be permitted to determine student inde- 
pendence, if adequate documentation is available. 

The problem we have with the ACE-NASFAA stand on student independence is 
precisely the same as our trouble with the present state of the law regarding part- 
timers. Basically, it rests on the same honest assumption that the "real" student is 
essentially what he was forty years ago— single, just out of high school, enrolled 
lull-time in a serious effort to obtain a Bachelor's degree, so that he can thereafter 
enter the world of work. As you have pointed out so frequently in your own speech- 
es on the subject, today s typical student is no longer any of the above— just as he is 
no longer overwhelmingly "he . 

Your perception of reality, Mr. Chairman, on this point, coincides precisely with 
ine reality we see on the urban university campuses— and which can be seen as well 
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in the community colleges, and in other institutions, urban and otherwise, all over 

th We a ha 0 ve said before and we will say again that the nature of the nation's student 
body is changing and that this is not something we can avoid by pretending it isn t 

S VhVre 0 a U re^ C wo n rlac[ionVtolhe increasing number of claims of student independ- 
ence On Se^e hfnd there are those who sincerely believe these claims to be 
fa^ely fraudulent, and who would "meet the problem" by making it harder to dem- 

^therthtfhand, there are those who believe that increased number of 
claims is a rejection of changing reality, to be treated as a challenge to be met, not 

° ra^ent^tudy onlrends in the ability to pay for college Dr. Carol Frances 
minted £ft drawing on NCES and Census figures, that by 1982, only one college 
student out oPthrJe waf a dependent, 18- to 24-year^ld member of a primary 
ramHv TVo-thirds of America's college students no longer fit within that time-hon- 
S y buV^tTm^rS defSn of the "traditional" college student. (See attached 

^Mr Chairman, if we had to conclude that someone is cheating, It ' wou lid not be 
™,r automatic a^umotion that it is the student. Rather, we might conclude that the 
student-the trutvXTng number of truly independent students are the victims, 
not ttelulorife %Wr Chairman, we don't think we need to determine who is 
"cCtin^ffi simply recognize that the growing number of independent stu idente 
is a reality, and not a symptom of sharp practice on anyone s part Let us, tryro 
unHprstand that more and more college students are in fact, emancipatea, ana 
should in fac\ be ?reaSd as the adulte they are-adults old enough to vote old 
enough to fight, old enough to make mature choices and young enough-as I hope 

W Tne AC^NaTfIT^^S to swim upstream, Mr. Chairman, against the 
a rtS dPrec^oTof^ha^ally taking place on our ^^hich Vno^ kSng 
Unnod efTort to conserve Title IV money, the total amount of which is not Keeping 
oac Twfth [h i gro^nTcost of higher education. But it seeks to conserve those d& 
Fara b7 «,ncenffing B them on students with whose image f we a ra com forte ^le be- 
cause they remind ul of a quieter time. It seeksto conserve thos • f^™^ ™ k £f 
arbitrary choices in the statute or regulation books rather than by ^calling lupcw ine 
skills of aid administrators to make individual decisions based on individual circum 

^Inlummary. Mr. Chairman, if one believes that the increase in ffnumber of 
independent students stems primarily from student efforts ; to defraud the *^P^ er ; 
the ACE-NASFAA proposals are a step in the proper direction. It, on the oiner 
hand I one beHe-es as webelieve, that these numbers reflect changes in the actual 
demo^aphy of American higher'education, then those steps must appear to be ,n 

th Weurae AOTand NASFAA to return to the drawing board, and we urge the , Con- 
gress to^eavtin^^^ be determined case-by-case on the actual facts cover- 
ing each student. 

Sincerely, JlM Harrison, 

President 



PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 18 TO 24 WHO ARE DEPENDENT MEMBERS OF PRIMARY 

FAMILIES 



[Numbers n thousands] 



Opening fan erjottment Primary families win numbers 18 to 2« 



Fan Pimento! . , _« Percent o> total Percent ol M- 

m Total Futl-tirrfc ""gj 01 Attending college time enrollment 



1970 - 8-581 5-815 67.8 • 3.394 39.6 58.4 

970 Q77 67g , 3 430 , 3g3 ,56., 

9.214 M72 65.9 3.681 . ■ 

"„ 9 602 rugs 64.5 3.594 37.4 581 

97 : 10.223 6370 623 3«6 33.7 5U 

1975 11.185 5.841 61.2 3.914 35.0 57.2 
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PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 18 TO 24 WHO ARE DEPENDENT MEMBERS OF PRIMARY 

FAMILIES — Continued 



[Numbers in thousands) 



Opening fall enro ll ment Primary families with members 18 to 24 

Fall ' ■ — 

Total Full time ™""' tl Attending college Pwent of tptil Percent of full- 
total """""lent time enrollment 

J"? ".012 6.717 61.0 4,019 36.5 59 8 

K2- "•?« G.793 60.2 3,997 

X' .260 6.668 59.2 3.911 34.7 8 7 

0 9 " 1L520 6.794 58.7 3,788 32.7 8 

9? 12,092 2.098 58.2 3,905 323 550 

J"" 2.181 58.0 4 158 3 Sj 

"fj 12,426 7.221 58.1 4,115 33.1 57 0 

'082 12,37 7 7.070 57.1 2 , , 

Notes: 1 Estimated. " Not available. 

jt etttH »sw:tgra5 w ess? asa «a« sr 

The National Advisory Council on Continuing Education, 
„ „, _ „ Washington, DC, July 10, 1985. 

Hon. William D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee, Washington, DC 
ri| D n^r^nH^ M n^ N / J 0RD: ^ n behalf of the members of the National Advisory Coun- 
SL t 3? i ? g Bduc " t «»- 1 am . Pleased to submit a statement on the status of 
non-traditional learners in the Higher Education Act, particularly title IV 

The Council submitted on April 30 a more detailed statement of its recommenda- 
fiei n d\Sg n inStLouL ^ ^ 0 " ^ 31 submitted another statement at the 

The Council welcomes the leadership you have once again exercised on behalf of 
postsecondary education in the United States. Your many statements regarding edu- 
cation and training opportunities for adults are particularly welcome, 
please let us know 0 " pr0vlde you and your col leagues with additional information, 
Respectfully, 

Jack A. Kinder, 
Chairman, NACCK 
Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association. 



Prepared Statement of Jack A. Kinder, Chairman, National Advisory Council 
on Continuing Education 

hi^K 1 ™ f!l CI flfl2 ns d ° wed, ? w from the fact that, for the first time in our national 
E5?X Z% 2?& per ? nt °[ Am|»can households do not have school-age depend- 
ents as part of those households? What do we conclude when we are told bythe 
Census Bureau that the median age of Americans is about to reach thirty-one 

J,f AnZW*"* W J 1 t n annua 1 ..tabulations of postsecondary enrollments report 
yearly drops of several hundred thousand students from among the traditionafre- 

^or^ty^T^^^ 0 yeaf ° ldS ' aCCeleratin ^ ^ 

j£™ « observati °.2 may , 136 worth notin& Adults and adult householders, most of 
?rZR^ an te? ge earners, provide the tax base in the United States 
tor the funding that underwrites most public education. If, as some expect, the tax 
burden on individuals shifts from federal to state and local jSictiomf the tS 
base that supports public education may have to be expanded at Xse °evels fn7Z 
goraeto rising mslstence by individuals and families for an improved school en vt 

fj,Jrii^ ift may . W ff h heavily on adults and perhaps more noticeably heavy upon 
de^denS AmenCan households who do not themselves have school kge 

Adults are, of course, the major consumers of postsecondary continuing education. 
By all accounts, their participation in postsecondary continuing eduction hS?£ 
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creased substantially over the past two decades. They now account for forty percent 
of all postsecondcry enrollments. Adult participation in education and training of- 
fered by non-academic providers has increased just as dramatically, even more dra- 
matically in the opinion of some. 

If postsecondary enrollments show slight net increases, despite declines in the 
number of young and traditional students in their programs, it is because of the 
large numbers of adults studying on a part-time basis, who are continuing their edu- 
cation. 

Participation by adults in postsecondary continuing education has always been 
highest among those between the ages of twenty-four and thirty-five. Now these 
same increases are occurring among adults' between thirty-five and fifty-four. 

Why? As a consumer of education, each adult has his own personal motivation for 
seeking more education and training. But the common denominator shared by the 
majority of adult participants is their expressed interest in using continuing educa- 
tion to the direct benefit of their employment status, a particular job, a future job, 
or as an enhancement to their careers. 

Adults frequently report that continuing education increases their general em- 
ployability. It enhances their professional competence, their competition with others 
for better jobs, their success in getting new jobs, and, particularly among the many 
women coming into the labor market for the first time— and often after an extended 
period—continuing education provides the lift they often need to capitalize on an 
earlier formal education that may not have been applied in subsequent employment 
opportunities. 

When the National Advisory Council on Continuing Education submitted testimo- 
ny to the Committee on April 30 and again at the field hearing in St. Louis on May 
31, it singled out this central issue — continuing education's relationship to employ- 
ment—for special consideration by the Committee. We do so again today. 

The Council welcomes the focus the Committee is giving to non-traditional learn- 
ers as part of its hearings to reauthorize the Higher Education Act. In light of the 
strength of non-traditional enrollments in postsecondary education, this focus, how- 
ever resolved, makes particularly good sense. 

Most adults pay out-of-pocket for continuing education. Presumably, most of these 
adults can afford this expense. Other adults have their education and training costs 
supplemented or reimbursed by their employers, trade unions, professional associa- 
tions, and others. 

But like many youths, there are many adults who need or want continuing educa- 
tion but who cannot afford it or who, for some equally valid reason, cannot partici- 
pate in continuing education. Like the millions of young men and women who cur- 
rently participate in various forms of federally funded financial aid programs, many 
adults too can cite demonstrable evidence of pressing financial need. 

Unfortunately, the several provisions introduced by the Committee in the Educa- 
tion Admendments of 1980 afFecting title VI rA the Act, and which were ostensibly 
designed to encourage states and institutions to help the "part-time" learner and 
the "less-than-half-time" learner, have not yet produced any clear indications of 
having done so. The latest tabulations, for instance, indicate that less than one per- 
cent of funds available for state or institutional aid to less-than-half-timii learners 
has been used for that purpose. 

Perhaps this is evidence that few adult learners who study on such a limited basis 
are in need of financial assistance. Perhaps this figure indicates that such students 
are not informed of the possible aid available from these title IV programs. Or per- 
haps this low level of participation suggests that states and institutions are opting 
to use available funds to help full-time students as the competition for all funds gen- 
erally increases and as college costs rise. 

The Council does not believe that there are adults who wish or must study on a 
less than full or half-time basis who are not in need of financial support. It is more 
likely the case that these adults are not benefiting proportionately from federal stu- 
dent aid programs because of, a) a lack of dependable information about the exist- 
ence of such programs, and b) the policies of most states and institutions to provide 
preferential treatment to full-time enrolled students. 

If the former is the case, then such a situation can be remedied quickly through 
administrative practices. If the latter is the case, such policies by state and institu- 
tional leaders are short-sighted and might have a legislative remedy. 

If state and institutional policies are effectively barring certain kinds of students 
from gaining access to postsecondary resources and learning experiences, then the 
earlier pronounced federal policies of equal treatment under law, equitable access to 
postsecondary education for all citizens, and freedom of choice in selecting educa- 
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tional programs— all policies asserted and reasserted by the Higher Education Act- 
are being undermined. Such practices run counter to the intent of Congress. 

Such policies are made even less valid if the law requires a separate scale for de- 
termining financial needs among adults that is more stringent than the scale used 
to determine the needs of younger and full-time students. 

For adults, further education and training is rarely an intrinsically "education" 
matter. If "employment" and "employability" are the primary motivations identi- 
fied by adults for continuing an education, then other national and federal objec- 
tives that deal expressively with these issues are affected. 

It is the Council's position that support for continuing education for adults, 
whether by federal or state jurisdictions or by public or private funding, ought to be 
premised on the effect such support will have on the general economic condition of 
society. Worker productivity, the professional competence of individuals, the need to 
find more jobs for more individuals coming into the labor market, and the nation's 
ability to produce and manufacture quality goods for an internationally competitive 
economy— may all be affected by the federal government's actions determining who 
in society can benefit from title IV's financial aid provisions. 

The Council believes in the idea of partnership between the public and private 
sectors in many educational endeavors. This idea is particularly vital in postsecond- 
ary continuing education. What postsecondary institutions do, and what the federal 
government does to help them do it, can often have an immediate impact on work- 
ers, workers' families, and the American workforce. 

The Council has already testified on the subject of title I, the legislative base his- 
torically reserved for discussions of non-traditional education and adult learning. 
The Council has submitted to the Committee a proposal that would substantially 
rewrite title I to give it a stronger, more precise focus on continuing education's re- 
lationship to employment and to job- and career-related issues. 

The Council's proposal, however, is limited to the establishment of a modestly 
funded demonstration program with an emphasis on pilot projects worthy of replica- 
tion by others. It is an institutional grant program that encourages eligible institu- 
tions to do more than they have done in the past to design, develop, and disseminate 
model programs for non-traditional learners. 

Our title I proposal does not address the important question of direct aid to stu- 
dents, a form of federal assistance that carries the idea of decentralization of the 
federal effort to its ultimate conclusion. 

As the Committee reexamines the question of non-traditional student participa- 
tion in title IV of the Higher Education Act, the Council recommends that it consid- 
er the following options in light of that discussion: 

First: Expand eligibility in all title IV's student aid programs to those who study 
on a part-time basis, including less-than-half time. 

All title IV's grant and loan programs could be made available to part-time learn- 
ers on the basis of their financial need. Appropriate provisions could be incorporat- 
ed in the title that would acknowledge the independent" status of virtually all 
adult learners and measure their ability to contribute to the costs of their education 
accordingly. The income of these independent students should be assessed rigorously 
but fairly in light of the many non-education related expenses not shared by tradi- 
tional and dependent students. 

Second: If the Committee does not opt to open all title IV programs to part-time 
students, including less-than-half- time students, current provisions in certain pro- 
grams (SEOG, SSIG and OW Study) could be revamped to require certain minimum 
levels of support by institutions and states for part-time and less-than-half-time stu- 
dents. 

The current provisions introduced by the Education Amendments of 1980 to help 
these students are not enforced and are unenforceable. Since the FTE formula is 
used by HEA to determine basic allotments under certain programs, it would 
appear to be in order to enforce the intent of Congress by mandating minimum 
funding (now about 10% of eligible funds under select programs) for aid to non-tra- 
ditional students, particularly to less-than-half-time students. 

Third: Title IV could enhance its emphasis on public information regarding possi- 
ble financial assistance available to adult learners. 

As in many other federal and non-federal programs that are intended to support 
adult learning, public information regarding their availability is often minimal or 
ineffective. New and imaginative techniques, including mass media and dissemina- 
tion of informaiton to homes and worksites, could be used to reach non-traditional 
learners. The on-campus and in-school devices often used to reach traditional stu- 
dents, most of whom are already enrolled at some level of instruction, are inappro- 
priate for adults. 
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Fourth: Renewed emphasis could be placed on education and work-related guid- 
ance and counselling services and other non-academic services, including day care 

fa Giverf the strong relationship between continuing education and the employment- 
related interests of adults, institutions and other involved agencies could expand 
their counselling and guidance services to adults in an effort to strengthen that 
linkage to insure that the educational objectives of adults are being met by institu- 
tions Information regarding day care facilities is vitally important to many women 
who are returning to postsecondary education and to employment after prolonged 
absences 

Fifth: Title IV programs could acknowledge the existence of this education/em- 
ployment linkage among the majority of adults. 

It would strengthen the impact of the Higher Education Act on broad economic 
and social trends prevalent in society if the Act welcomed the bridge that continu- 
ing education provides between postsecondary education and the private sector, 
which provides Americans with eighty percent of their jobs. A statement in support 
of this linkage would add substance to the oft-proclaimed desirability of encouraging 
better working relationships between the postsecondary community and the private 
sector. Even greater substance could be added if the options favoring increased aid 
to non-traditional learners were adopted. 

Sixth: Clearer linkages should be established between title I and title IV s provi- 
sions to aid non-traditional learners. 

For nearly twenty years, Congress has made no special effort to link the success 
of title I, in whatever form, to the relevant student aid provisions contained in title 
IV If title I were to be reauthorized to address better the issues of continuing edu- 
cation, non-traditional learning, and postsecondary involvement with employment 
and the workforce, it may be desirable to link institutional eligibility to participate 
in title I funding to an institution's willingness to demonstrate its intent to use title 
IV's financial assistance funds to help part-time and less-than-half-time students. 

There may be a SEVENTH option open to the Committee, one that is far-reaching 
and dramatic and which has been suggested in the past, but to no avail. It is an 
option raised repeatedly by Council members and which has been proposed to the 
Council at public meetings. . 

At some point, now or in the future, the Committee may want to consider a new 
bill, separated entirely from the Higher Education Act, that would incorporate ex- 
isting and future provisions affecting federal assistance to adults. This consideration 
could include the adult-oriented programs in the Higher Education Act and could 
also include other federal laws or sections of them, including the Adult bducation 
Act, certain sections of the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, certain titles ot 
the Job Training Partnership Act, and others, that would, finally, provide the feder- 
al government with a comprehensive, more consistent, less duplicative and wasteful 
approach to the important subject of adult learning in the United States. 

The demographics of American society, most of which are already reflected by 
postsecondary enrollments, and other prevailing trends in the nation s economic, 
social and educational development, suggest that a new federal law, made up sub- 
stantially of existing federal laws, wild open new opportunities for learning in the 
United States. . _ . . . Tr ... 

The Council intends to continue its examination of this seventh option. 11 mis 
option appeals to members of the Committee, the Council would welcome an invita- 
tion from the Committee to submit its detailed analysis of the merits of such new 
legislation and outline what it believes ought to be contained in it. 
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tii CONGRESS ft T*% AH^ ^ 

1stSess.cn f-J # 

To amend title IV of the Higher Edueation Act of 1965 to improve the 
availability of student assistance for part-time students. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 11, 1985 

Mr. Biaggi introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Edueation and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to 
improve the availability of student assistance for part-time 
students. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCE. 

4 (a) Short Title.— This Act may be cited as the "Fair 

5 Financial Aid for Part-Time Students Act". 

6 (b) Reference.— References in this Act to "the Act" 

7 refer to the Higher Education Act of 1S65. 
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1 SEC. 2. ACCESS BY PART-TIME STUDENTS TO PELL GRANTS 

2 AND GUARANTEED AND DIRECT STUDENT 

3 LOANS. 

4 Section 484(a) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1091(a)) is 

5 amended — 

6 (1) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

7 (2) by redesignating paragraphs (3) through (5) as 

8 paragraphs (2) through (4), respectively. 

9 SEC. 3. COST OP ATTENDANCE ALLOWANCES. 

10 (a) Allowance for Expenses.— Section 482(d) of 

1 1 the Act (20 U.S.C. 1089(d)) is amended— 

12 (1) by striking out paragraphs (2) and (3) and in- 

13 serting in lieu thereof the following: 

14 "(2) an allowance for room, board, books, sup- 

15 plies, transportation, and* miscellaneous expenses, as 

16 determined by the institution at which the student is in 

17 attendance;''; and 

18 (2) by redesignating paragraphs (4) through (7) as 

19 paragraphs (3) through (6), respectively. 

20 (b) Cost of Attendance for Part-time Stu- 

21 dents. — Section 482(d) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1089(d)) is 

22 further amended — 

23 (1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), by in- 

24 serting "when used with respect to a full-time student" 

25 before "means"; and 

26 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following: 

•HI 2711 IE 
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1 "When used with respect to a student attending less than 

2 full-time but more than half-time (as determined by the insti- 

3 tution on the basis of the normal full-time academic work- 

4 load), the cost of attendance shall be determined by the insti- 

5 tution so as to be proportional to the cost of attendance for 

6 full-time students at the institution. When used with respect 

7 to less than half-time students (as so determined), the cost of 

8 attendance shall be limited to tuition and fees and 6j$#£$$tir- 

9 ance for books, supplies, transportation, and miscellanys 

10 personal expenses as determined by the institution.". 

11 (c) Limitation on Allowance foe Expenses 

12 undee Pell Geant Peogram. — Section 411(a)(2) of the 

13 Act (20 U.S.C. 1070a(a)(2)) is amended— 

14 (1) by inserting but subject to subparagraph (C) 

15 of this paragraph" after "section 482(d)" in subpara- 

16 graph (B)(i)(I); and 

17 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

18 subparagraph: 

19 "(C) For purposes of subparagraph (B), the amount 

20 which may be included in the cost of attendance as an allow- 

21 ance for room, board, books, supplies, transportation, and 

22 miscellaneous expenses under section 482(d)(2) shall not 

23 exdeed — 
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"(\) 81 800 for a student without dependents re- 
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sidintr with the student's parent, and $2,600 for all 


o 
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attending full-time (as determined by the institution), 


18 


$100 in the case of a student attending less than full- 


1 Q 


timp hut at least half-time, and $50 in the case of a 


20 


student attending less than half-time"; 


21 


(3) by striking out "$200" each place it appears 


22 


in division (iv) (as so redesignated; ana liiberuiig in lieu 


23 


thereof "the minimum amount required by division 


24 


(iii)". 
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1 (b) SEOG Restrictions.— Subpart 2 of part A of title 

2 IV of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1070b et seq.) is amended— 

3 (1) in section 413B(a)(2), by striking out "(2)(A)" 

4 and inserting in lieu thereof "(2)" and by striking out 

5 subparagraph (B) of such section; and 

6 (2) by striking out subsection (c) of section 413C 

7 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

8 "(c) If the institution's allocation under this subpart is 

9 based in part on the financial need demonstrated by students 

10 attending the institution less than full-time, a reasonable pro- 

11 portion of the institution's allocation shall be made available 

12 to such students.". 

13 (c) Woek-Study Eestbiction.— Section 443(b)(3) of 

14 the Act (20 U.S.C. 2753(b)(3)) is amended by striking out 

15 "except that" and all that follows through "clause (2) of sec- 

16 tion 484(a)" and inserting in lieu thereof "except that, if the 

17 institution's grant under this part is based, in part on the fi- 

18 nancial need demonstrated by students attending the institu- 

19 tion less than full-time, a reasonable proportion of the institu- 

20 tion's grant shall be made available to such students". 

21 (d) Direct Student Loans.— Section 464(b) of the 

22 Act (20 U.S.C. 1087dd(b)) is amended by adding at the end 

23 thereof the following: "If the institution's Federal capital 

24 contribution under section 461 is based in part on the finan- 

25 cial need demonstrated by students attending the institution 
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1 less than full-time, a reasonable proportion of the loans under 

2 this part shall be made available to such students.". 

3 SEC. 5. DAY CARE ALLOWANCES. 

4 Section 482(d)(5) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1089(d)(6)), as 

5 redesignated by section 3(a)(2) of this Act, is amended to 

6 read as follows: 

7 "(5) for a student with dependents who require 

8 care in the student's absence, an allowance determined 

9 by the institution based on the actual expenses incurred 

10 for such care; and". 

1 1 SEC. 6. INFORMATION REQUIREMENT. 

12 Section 485(a) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1092(a)) is amend- 

13 ed by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

14 "(3) For purposes of this section, the term 'student 1 in- 

15 eludes students attending full-time and students attending 

16 less than full-time.". 

17 SEC. 7. IMPLEMENTATION OF INDEPENDENT STUDENT PROVI- 

18 SIONS. 

19 Notwithstanding any provision of the Student Financial 

20 Assistance Technical Amendments Act of 1982, the Secre- 

21 tary of Education shall modify the regulations for determin- 

22 ing expected family contribution and effective family income 

23 to comply with the requirements of section 482(c)(1)(A),. (B), 

24 and (D) of the Act. 

O 
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